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Pliree Confessions 


¥% Herman Landon 


Author of ‘‘The Scarlet Cross,’’ etc. 


CHAPTER I. 
“THE PHILANTHROPIST.” 


OR an instant the brick-red 
hair of Archibald Wade, 
wealthy bachelor and gener- 
ally conceded to be the home- 
liest man in LBostburg, seemed _ to 
bristle. The nostrils of his bulbous 
nose quivered as if scenting danger. A 
look of wariness crossed his scarred 
and wrinkled face, the complexion of 
which had more than once been likened 
to the color of a carrot, and a gleam 
of apprehension twinkled in his eyes. 
But Riis misgiving, or whatever it 
might have been, lasted only a moment. 
Besides his fortune, Archibald Wade 
had two redeeming fe: atures. One was 
his smile, warm, radiant, and penetrat- 
ing, which won friends for him where- 
ever he went. The other was his fin- 
gers, which were white, long, and finely 
tapering, like those of an artist or a 


se 


pickpocket; they gave him an air of 


subtlety and refinement that went a 
long way toward making one forget his 
mottled face and Cyrano de Bergerac 
nose. 

tie smiled now in a way that blotted 
out all traces of his momentary uneasi- 
ness, and his hand described a slight 
but expressive gesture as he took a 
cigar from his mouth and sent a halo 
of smoke spinning over his companion’s 
head. 

“By Jove!” he commented. “You cer- 
tainly have a vivid imagination, Willis- 
ton.” 

Williston, a short, plump man, raised 
his voice to a pitch that sounded a 
trifle too high in the atmosphere of 
conservatism and decorum on which the 
St. Elmo Club prided itself. “I’m not 
the kind of man that imagines things, 
What I am telling you now is cold logic. 
T have the best reasons in the world 
for believing that The Philanthropist 
is a member of this club.” 

Momentarily Wade’s glances flitted 








is. 
- 
rf 
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over the oak walls, the somber paint- 
ings, the massive chairs and tables, the 
heavy and dull-toned rugs on the floor, 
and over the faces of the men who were 
gathered in little groups about the room. 
Everything bespoke a dignity and a 
solid respectability that befitted the 
most exclusive club in Bostburg. Every- 
where, from the chastely carved chan- 
deliers to the gray pearl buttons in the 
immaculate shirt fronts of the members 
were signs of propriety and quiet dis- 
tinctiveness. 

Wade laughed softly, incredulously. 
“You mean to tell me that the rascal 
who calls himself The Philanthropist 
has intruded his diabolical presence 
upon these august surroundings?’ He 
waved his hand in a gesture of mock 
horror. “That he is breathing the air 
we breathe, eating at the same tables, 
mingling with us on terms of fellow- 
ship? Why, man, it’s absurd! And 
not only absurd, but downright blas- 
phemous !” 

“Wait till you hear my argument.” 
A patient smile hovered about Willis- 
ton’s lips. ‘We know The Philanthro- 
pist is no ordinary crook. Whenever 
he annexes a necklace or a tiara, he 
always leaves behind one of his neatly 
engraved cards announcing that the 
stolen property will be returned to the 
owner as soon as ten per cent of its 
value has been donated to one of the 
charitable organizations. He’s as good 
as his word, too; the missing article 
always comes back by mail or messen- 
ger as soon as the donation has been 
made. That shows that The Philan- 
thropist is a thief only for the fun of 
it. He is having a good time, and 
the ten per cent that goes to the chari- 
ties salves his conscience.” 

“Or tickles his sense of humor,” sug- 
gested Wade. 

“Tt also proves,” Williston went on 
in his ponderous way, “that The Phi- 
lanthropist is a rich man. Otherwise 
he couldn’t afford to work just for 
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fun. Now, a lot of jewelry has disap- 
peared at balls, dinners, and receptions. 
In the majority of cases it looked as 
though the theft couldn’t have been 
committed by anybody but one of the 
invited guests, which suggests that The 
Philanthropist is a gentleman crook and 
moves in good society.” 

“Old stuff,” said Wade, seemingly 
bored. 

“Certainly it is; but that’s no argu- 
ment against my theory. Anyway, The 
Philanthropist has a way of doing the 
old stuff in a new manner. Here’s an- 
other queer thing. In the course of the 
last ten months or so he has victimized 
about one third or more of the wealthy 
and aristocratic families in Bostburg, 
but not in a single instance has he prac- 
ticed his tricks on those that are rep- 
resented in the membership of this club. 
Significant—eh?” He tilted his head 
to one side, and his face glowed with 
the consciousness of having put forth 
an ingenious idea. 

Wade contemplated the tip of his 
cigar. “It’s interesting, but not neces- 
sarily significant,” he said, “and there 
seem to be several flaws in your logic. 
Your idea is that The Philanthropist’s 
sense of honor won’t permit him to 
work off his jests on his fellow mem- 
bers. Pretty good reasoning as far as 
it goes, but it doesn’t go very far. The 
members of this club may have escaped 
by accident.” 

“Look here!” Williston wagged a 
pudgy index finger up and down for 
emphasis. “The Philanthropist has 
been working these tricks at the rate 
of about one a week. So far he has 
a total of forty-five or fifty to his 
credit. He’s been skimming the cream 
—picking his victims among the best 
families in town. About half of the 
best families are represented on the 
membership list of the St. Elmo, yet 
not a single one of them has been 
touched so far.” 

“Sounds impressive when you put it 
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that way,” admitted Wade thoughtfully. 
“Membership in the St. Elmo seems to 
be the best kind of burglary protection. 
The board of governors ought to ad- 
vertise the fact.” 

“T don’t think it’s a joking matter,” 
stiffly observed Williston. 


“I should say not!” Wade leaned. 


back and gave the ceiling a sly wink. 
“If your deduction is sound we have 
come to a sorry pass. We can’t even 
trust the people in our own set. Quite 
a thrilling situation, though, Williston. 
Any one of the sober and dignified gen- 
tlemen we meet and associate with here 
at the St. Elmo might be The Philan- 
thropist. For all you know, I may be 
the villain myself.” 

He laughed appreciatively at his own 
little jest, but Williston did not join 
in the merriment. 

“Something ought to be done,” he 
gravely declared. “If The Philanthro- 
pist should turn out to be a member of 
the St. Elmo the club would never be 
able to live down the stigma.” 

“Tt would make a nasty scandal,” 
said Wade musingly. “Lut I can’t quite 
conceive of The Philanthropist being 
such a blunderer as you picture him. 
We know he is a clever rascal, for no- 
body but a man of brains could turn 
the tricks he has. Seems to me he is too 
bright not to realize that he is laying 
himself open to suspicion by sparing 
his fellow members. That’s why [ still 
think you’re wrong, Williston, and that 
your theory is built on nothing but a 
matter of chance.” 

“Well, we'll see who is right. Some 
day The Philanthropist will make a 
foolish move and get caught, and I’m 
willing to wager a hundred or so that 
when that day comes it will be discov- 
ered that his name is on the St. Elmo 
membership list.” 

Ostentatiously Wade yawned, but a 
close observer might have noticed a 
roguish flicker in his eyes. “I’m not 


in a betting mood to-night, but I hope 
I’ll be there when they catch him. I 
fancy it will make a thrilling scene.” 
He laughed and looked at his watch. 
“In the meantime, it would be too bad 
if The Philanthropist should spoil your 
beautiful theory by picking a member 
of this club for his next victim.” 

He rose, bade Williston good night, 
moved with shuffling gait from the 
room, and reclaimed his hat and _ top- 
coat from -the cloak-room attendant. 
The expression of his muddy, narrow- 


- lidded eyes seemed to indicate that the 


last half hour had given him something 
to think about. His head hung low as 
he walked out of the club. A gray car 
drew up at the curb, and Wade’s chauf- 
feur opened the door for him. 

“Home, Peter,’ he said absently, 
climbing in. For a while, as the car 
glided silently over asphalted avenues, 
he sat in a thoughtful attitude, both 
hands resting on the knob of his stick. 
Suddenly his head came up with a jerk. 

“Ashton’s a member,” he mumbled. 
“And it was only night before last that 
Elizabeth Ashton told me 

The car slowed down, then stopped. 
Wade was laughing softly to himself 
as he walked up the broad stone steps 
in front of his house. His faithful otd 
Billings, bent, gray, and dim-eyed, ad- 
mitted him, and he went at once to his 
den on the second floor. After switch- 
ing on the lights he stepped into the 
adjoining bedroom and exchanged his 
dinner clothes for a suit of light gray. 
Then he returned to his den, turned 
the key in the lock, and saw that the 
shades were down. Finally he seated 
himself before a small rosewood desk 
in a corner of the room. 

He was not smiling now, but a look 
of animation lighted up his reddish, un- 
comely features. As he opened the 
desk there was a vivacious glow in his 
usually lazy and unimpassioned eyes. 
Could thev have seen Archibald Wade 
at this moment, the members of the 
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St. Elmo Club would have been mysti- 
fied and shocked. 

First he touched an invisible spring, 
and a small drawer flew open. From 
this he took what outwardly looked like 
a cigar case, but on closer inspection 
proved to be a receptacle for a number 
of small steel instruments. Wade gave 
each of them a careful inspection be- 
fore he put the case in his pocket. Next, 
from the bottom of the secret drawer 
he took a small, thick envelope. It 
contained a number of cards, and he 
extracted one of them. His lips 
twitched a trifle as he glanced at the 
engraved inscription: 





{ 
1] 


The Philanthropist extends his compli- 
ments and hopes you will pardon his little 
joke. Your property will be returned to you 
as soon as you send a check for ten per 
cent of its value to—— 

Wade took a typewritten list from 
the drawer and studied it for a mo- 
ment. It appeared to be a directory 
of all the philanthropic institutions in 
Bostburg. After a little hesitation he 
took a lead pencil and printed in the 
blank space the words “Childrens’ 
Fresh Air Fund.” Then the card dis- 
appeared in his vest pocket, and again 
his hand dipped into the secret drawer, 
this time extracting a small pistol. He 
regarded it hesitatingly. 

“T don’t know why I’m always tak- 
ing you along,” he muttered, addressing 
the weapon. “I don’t suppose I'd ever 
use you, even in a pinch. Just the 
same——”’ 

He shrugged, and the weapon slipped 
into his hip pocket. A small electric 
flash light went into another. Again 
he touched the invisible spring, and the 
drawer clicked shut. Then he closed 
the desk and consulted his watch. It 
was a few minutes after midnight. He 
looked out of the window and noticed 
with evident approval that a fine drizzle 
was in the air. Stepping to the closet 
in his bedroom, he wriggled into a long 
raincoat, turned up the collar around 
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his throat, and put on a soft hat. Then 
quietly, so as not to awaken the serv- 
ants, he stole down the stairs and 
opened the front door. 

Phe street lights, blurred by the driz- 
sheen along the side- 
walk. No pedestrians were in sight, 
and Wade walked down the steps and 

I ly into the avenue. At the 
ction he glanced back over 
| then turned into a darker 
ide street. He quickened his pace, and 
from then on he turned numerous cor- 
onstantly proceeded in 


1 howe 
zle, threw a ti La & 











the same general direction. His move- 
ments were quick, elastic, and alto- 
gether different from the shuffling gait 
that characierized the Archibald Wade 
whom the world knew. 
He had been pursuing a zi 
route for the better part of an hour 
when he began to slow down his steps. 
\t ie intersection he stopped and 
coolly lighted a cigar while a policeman 
udged past, but he took care that his 


hands, cupped around the match as he 
kindled the weed, should obscure most 
The officer had no sooner 
disappeared in the wet mist than he 
igar away. Just across the 
street, set far back from the sidewalk 
and flanked on three sides by a lawn, 

tood the residence of Jason P. Ashton, 
publisher of The Bostburg Star and 
one of the wealthiest and most influen- 
tial men in the city. The house was 
built of stone, in unassuming and con- 
servaiive taste that seemed typical of 
its owner. Wade, having been an occa- 
sional caller, knew something about the 
arrangement of the rooms and halls. 
Though he had not expected to put the 
knowledge to use, his mind had ab- 

yrbed the details from force of habit, 
and now he congratulated himself on 
his talent for observation. 

Swiftly he crossed the street, glanc- 
ing cautiously to right and left; then, 
keeping in the shadow of the wall 
formed by the elevated lawn, he ap- 

















proached the motor driveway at the side 
of the house. The tall iron gates were 
locked, but a few twists and wrenches 
with one of the tools in his case quickly 
opened them. Silent as a shadow, he 
crept up toward tl rounded 
the projecting wing containing the sun 
parlor and conservatory, moved around 
to the back, and, with what seemed like 


e house, 


unerring instinct, selected a window in 
the center. The point of a tool bit 
into the pane, and after a few moments’ 
work he had a hole in the glass suffi- 
ciently large to allow him to insert his 
fingers and release the latch. 

Then he ise, listening, on 
the alert against the sligl sound, but 
the house was quiet 
pushed up the sash, then waited ag 
for it was just possible that a hidden 
wire had telegraphed a warning to a 
protective agency. Ten minutes passed, 
but nothing happened, and he agilely 
For an 





stood t¢ 








swung himself over the sill. 
instant the white gleam -of his electric 
flash light floor and 
His quick eye noted the black-enameled 
other side of 


searcl ied 


safe.in its alcove on the 
the room, and then darkness fell. He 


tiptoed across the floor. Again his 
flash came out, searching the dial, the 
knob, the nickel trimmings, until finally 
he found the small plate bearing the 


and the serial number 
safe. A doubtful look crossed 
his face. He knew safes, and this par- 
ticular one aroused his respect. He 


maker’s name 


a 
Of the 


1 


wished he had brou; 


1 


ht his electric mo- 
they were awk- 
1andle. As it was, he 
ear and his highly 


tor and ough 
ward thi 
ling but hi 

er tips. 
on his knees, then 


against the steel sur- 


down 
pressed his ear 
face, and his fingers clutched the knob 
and began to twirl it. Luckily the room 
was silent, and even the smallest sound 
would have been audible. He held his 
breath and listened tensely for the click 
of falling tumblers. Time and again 
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he tried, but no sound disturbed the 
heavy silence. His limbs began to ache 
and his senses reeled a trifle from the 
sustained effort of catching sounds that 
Safe known 


{ 


did not come. were to 
have been opened as a result of hear- 
ing the fail of the tumblers, he knew. 
Wade himself had attempted the dith- 
cult task successfully on two or three 
occasions, but this baffled him. 
The tumblers, sliding over well-greased 
cogs, emitted not the faintest murmur, 

An impatient mutter slip 
lips. The mere thought that 
fail at his task was terrifying. 
in a master the 
combination, he the 
Very slowly his fingers worked 
Suddenly he started a little. 
A whisper, so faint that it might have 
existed only in his imagination, re- 
sponded to the turn of the knob. Ite 
gave a low chuckle of elation—and in 
the same instant he sprang to his feet. 

From somewhere about him came a 
sound that he had not expected to hear. 
It was a faint, grating noise, like that 
produced when a key is being cautiously 
turned in a lock. Standing rigid and 
restraining in every Wade 
gazed straight ahead. He remembered 
having seen a door at that point. Me- 
chanically his hand moved to his hip 
pocket and pulled out the pistol. His 
fingers cramped around the handle 
while he listened for a repetition of the 
Presently it came, low and fur- 


one 


ed from his 


he might 

Again, 
determined effort to 
bent his ear to 
metal. 
the knob. 


1 
muscie, 


sound. 
tive and almost imperceptible, but dis- 
tinct enough to warn him that some one 
was behind the door. He glanced to- 
ward the window by which he had en- 
tered, mentally gauging the distance, 
With one hand resting on the top of, 
the safe, he flexed his muscles for a 
spring. 

But he did not 
flight, and for a moment 
hoping that the sounds at the door 
might be nothing but the gnawing of 
a rat or a scratch from the paw of 


relish the idea of 
he he sitated, 
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a prowling cat. Still another moment 
he waited, and then he knew that his 
chance for flight was gone. Abruptly 
the door swung open, and a clear, calm 
voice spoke out of the darkness: 

“Don’t move, Archie!” 

The words had scarcely been spoken 
when a frizzling sound, followed in- 
stantly by an explosive crack, broke 
on the silence. Then a wave of daz- 
zling white light swept the room. It 
vanished quickly, but a gray film lin- 
gered in the air, emitting an acrid odor 
that pricked his nostrils and awoke a 
terrifying suspicion in his mind. 





CHAPTER II, 
UN MASKED. 


WADE did not move. He sniffed the 

pungent smoke that eddied about 
him like a swarm of gray wraiths. It 
tickled the lining of nose and throat 
and made him cough. The odor was 
vaguely familiar, and he tried to iden- 
tify it. Suddenly the word came to 
him. 

“Magnesium!” he muttered, feeling a 
little spinal chill. The word had an 
ominous sound. It suggested defeat, 
exposure, a long term behind iron bars. 
He reproached himself for not having 
fled when he heard the faint sound at 
the door. After that first warning, de- 
velopments had come so quickly that 
escape was out of the question. The 
spiteful crack, the white light, the acrid 
odor had all been encompassed within 
the space of a few seconds. And now, 
only a dozen feet ahead of him, some 
one was moving in the darkness. 

A click sounded; the electric lights 
flashed on. Wade caught a glimpse 
of a pair of satin-slippered feet, a 
kimono with burned orange trimmings, 
a face framed by chestnut hair combed 
smooth against temples and ears and 
ending in two luxuriant braids; then 
he strained his eyes toward the open 
door, and they fixed on an object 
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perched on a tripod just inside the other 


T 
room. It was a camera, and it was 
trained straight n the point where 
4 1 } 1 ‘ 
Wa ood in oO hand stil toucha- 
ing h Te na t “ly oe 
& Mi t atl 1 el 
the pistol. He sav y through 
' 
Wwritning yer i OK t it nen- 


Suddenly he darted forward, with 


weapon raised as if to strike the camera 
a devastating blow, but the 21 1 had 
anticipated the moyen ly 
she stepped to the door, which had 
opened outward, and swung I 
In another instant she turned th 
key and removed it from the lock, and 
he saw it disappear some re about 
her kimono. He peered blankly 

door, as if not quite able io ize that 
the camera and its damning 

were out of his reach. Then ’ 
fell and fixed absently on an long 
object lying on the floor. It was a 
long, narrow pan with a handie, the 


kind in which photographers ignite 
powdered magnesium when taking pic- 
tures by flash light. Then his ey 
traveled upward again until they 1 


Klizabeth Ashton’s whimsical gaze. 


“Archie, Archie!’”’ she murmured in 
tones of mock solemnity. “You have 


( 
got yoursel 
haven't you? 
strange house at two-fifteen in the 
morning, with a pistol in your hand 
and looking like a boy caught steali 
jam. I am afraid a lot of people wiil 
jump to the conclusion that you are The 
Philanthropist when they see the pic- 
ture in dad’s newspaper. It will create 
quite a sensation!” 

Wade knew that it would. It would 
mean the end of the pleasant adven- 
tures with which he had tried to relieve 
the deadly monotony of his life. And 
not only that, but it would probably 
mean a term in prison besides. The 
thought was somewhat stupefying. He 
looked dazedly at the girl. He had 
made love to Elizabeth Ashton, just 


Ae 
f into a dreadful m« 
? Standing at a safe in a 























as he had made love to any pretty 
society miss who would listen to him. 
tle knew it amused the girls and did 
no harm. His looks made it impossible 
for them to take him seriously. As he 
stared at her now, Elizabeth puzzled 
him, and he thought there was a look 
of alertness and audacity in her face 
that had not been there before. It 
was very becoming, he thought, and 
he wondered how he could have been 
so grossly mistaken as to think she 
was only a vain and brainless butterfly. 
Chey had discussed The Philanthropist 
on. several occasions, he now recalled, 
ind her appearance of artlessness and 
frivolity had led him to drop divers 
broad hints concerning the identity of 
that elusive rogue. It had been a mildly 
exciting diversion, like skating on thin 
ice or rocking a canoe. Perhaps he 
had been a little too bold, he reflected. 

“Do you know, Archie,” she went 
on, “that you‘re much more interest- 
ing as a burglar than as a Don Juan? 
Somehow your love-making was never 
quite convincing. As a burglar you 
how up to much better advantage. I 
hope the camera didn’t miss any of the 
interesting details.” 

The last sentence acted as an elec- 
tric shock on Wade. He jerked up his 
shoulders and threw back his head as 
if suddenly coming out of a daze. 

“lll trouble you for that key,” he 
said, advancing to where she stood. 

“Stop!” she commanded, and there 
was something in her tone that made 
him halt. “If you move another step 
[ shall call for help, and then you would 
have to do a lot of embarrassing ex- 
plaining. We're lucky if the other peo- 
ple in the house haven’t already been 
awakened. I think we’d better let out 
some of this smoke.” 

She raised the window at the side, 
the one out of which Wade had cut 
a small square of glass when he en- 
tered, and opened a door in the rear. 
The fumes began to drift out over the 
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garden. He watched her swift and sin- 
uous glide with mixed emotions. To 
fling himself out of the window and 
escape would be easy, but he would gain 
nothing by it as long as the accusing 
plate remained behind. He put the pis- 
tol in his pocket, and a philosophic grin 
knitted the lines and creases in his face. 

“That’s better, Archie,” she said ap- 
provingly. “Sit down, and you may 
smoke if you like. I want to have a 
little chat with you—a confidential one.” 

Wade sat down, and Elizabeth 
dropped into a chair not far away. Her 
face was grave, but as she looked at 
him out of her large, sea-green eyes he 
felt she was inwardly laughing at him, 

“Let’s cut the agony short,” he sug- 
gested. “I suppose you want to send 
for your father’s star reporter to inter- 
view me before you call in the police.” 

“Oh, no; I can attend to all the in- 
terviewing that is necessary. -Just for 
the fun of it, I take an assignment now 
and then. This will be about as big a 
thing as I ever handled. I can already 
see the eight-column headlines announc- 
ing that Archibald Wade, clubman, fa- 
vorite in society, and many times a mil- 
lionaire, has been exposed as a crimi- 
nal—a burglar. I’m sure the photo- 
graph will show up well on the first 
page.” 

“Doubtless,” agreed Wade, stealing a 
glance at the locked door and at the 
same time squaring his shoulders as if 
wondering what would be the result 
if he were to spring up and hurl him- 
self against it. ‘Anyhow, the likeness 
will be striking. It couldn’t possibly 
be mistaken for any one else. That’s 
the advantage of having a face like 
mine.” 

“Disadvantage in this case, Archie. 
But we'll skip the painful points. 
Would you mind telling me how you 
happened to take up the practice of 
breaking into peoples’ houses at night?” 

“To keep from getting bored to 
death.” 





“But couldn’t you have gone in for 
something legitimate?” 

Wade shook his head. “I tried all 
the legitimate things, from the stock 
market to the poultry farm, but I didn’t 
have any luck. The stock market went 
against me, and the poultry farm 
-proved a fizzle. Then I turned a somer- 
sault and went in for the other sort 
of thing. My luck changed right away. 
I seemed to have a natural knack for it. 
It was exciting, and I wasn’t really do- 
ing any harm. My father and mother 
died years ago, and | have neither sis- 
ters nor brothers; so if I got caught 
nobody would suffer but me. Besides, 
the philanthropic societies could use the 
ten-per-cent rake-off. Is the interview 
proceeding to your satisfaction?” 

“You are doing very well, Archie. 
But didn’t you realize that some day 
you would make a slip and go to jail?” 

“T meant to stop before I got to that 
point. Anyhow, the game wouldn't 
have been half so exciting if there 
hadn’t been danger in it. I’ve had loads 
of fun out of it, and I don’t begrudge 
the piper his pay.” 

“The piper might have been waiting 
for his wages a long time if you hadn't 
got a bit careless. I think it was about 
three monthg ago that I first began to 
suspect you. We were talking about 
The Philanthropist, and you made a 
remark that puzzled me at the time. A 
few evenings later you made another, 
and after that they came in rapid suc- 
cession. It seemed to amuse you to 
flirt with danger, and you dropped your 
hints rather boldly. All the time you 
were thinking, of course, that they we 
falling in shallow soil, and I did a 
I could to keep you thinking so. It 
Was great sport.” E 

“IT was an idiot. I might have known 
you were leading me on. It was your 
pretty face that fooled me. I supposed 
all the time that what I said to you 
went in one ear and out the otMer. And 
night before last, when you told me 


re 
ull 
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about the necklace your father had 
given you for a birthday present, I 
never tumbled. I sat beside you and 
took it all in while you explained how 
the thing was so securely hidden in the 
safe that not even The Philanthropist 
could lay his hands on it. I see now 
that all the time you were scheming 
to lure me into a trap and get a scoop 
for The Star. You played your cards 
very well.” 

“Thanks, Archie,” murmured the girl 
sweetly. 

“But it wouldn’t have worked if Wil- 
liston hadn't buttonholed me at the club 
to-night and outlined a brilliant theory 
to the effect that The Philanthropist 
must be a member of the St. Elmo. He 
made his deduction from the fact that 
so far the membership of the St. Elmo 
had been conspicuously absent from 
The Philanthropist’s list of victims. 
That gave me a jolt, and I remembered 
what you had told me about the neck- 
lace.” 

Elizabeth smiled faintly. “Mr. Wil- 
liston is a great gossip, isn’t he? How 
he does love a sensation! At the Laid- 
lows’ dinner last night, when I very 
casually suggested to him that the St. 
Elmo’s membership had been strangely 
immune from The Philanthropist’s ex- 
ploits, I knew he would spread the idea 
to the four winds, and that it would 
eventually get to your ears.” 

Archie started from his chair. “You 
—you did that?” 

She laughed softly. “It wasn’t fair, 
T admit. it seemed the only way, how- 
ever, since you appeared determined to 


pass by the members of the St. Elmo. 


Besides, I thought the ends justified the 
means. You might have suspected 
something if I had dropped the hint to 
you direct, and so I had Mr. Williston 
pass it on to you. Then, almost sure 
you would walk into the trap, I went 
to the staff photographer of The Star, 
told him a little story I had invented, 
borrowed one of his cameras, and had 
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him show me how to use it. All I had 
to do after that was to wait for The 
Philanthropist to make his appearance. 
You came sooner than I expected.” 

Wade sat down again and _ gazed 
sheepishly at the girl. “I’ve been seven 
different kinds of fool,” he frankly ac- 
knowledged. 

“Let us say, instead, that I have done 
a bit of clever acting. That pleases 
my vanity and saves your self-respect. 
All joking aside, Archie, I think I acted 
he brainless doll rather well, It’s no 
wonder you were deceived. The ad- 
es 


> 


uitage was all mine, you see, and I 


1 ” 





didn’t hesitate to use it. Now 
Hler eyes narrowed as if she were strug- 
gling with a problem. Her chin, 
smoothly rounded, and yet suggestive 
of much hidden capability, went up a 
trifle. “Dad told me the other day that 
if The Philanthropist should be tried 
and punished for all his misdoings, the 
sentences would run up to a total of 
something like five hundred years.” 

“Tt would serve me right—for getting 
caught the way I have.” 

but five centuries is a long time, 
\rchie. Wouldn't you be willing to 
do almost anything to escape?” 

“Escape?” Wade's muddy little eyes 
opened wide. “You couldn’t stop me 
if | walked out this minute, but what 
good would it do me? The evidence 
is in that confounded camera, and I 
couldn’t get far with this face of mine. 
I would be a shining mark for every 
upholder of the law on the road.” 

She nodded. “But suppose I was 
willing to surrender the evidence—for 
a consideration, of course.” 

“fh?” Wade blinked his eyes be- 
wilderedly. “You would give up the 
evidence, after you've gone to all this 
trouble to get a scoop for The Star?” 
He laughed as if the idea were humor- 
ously absurd. 

“I might, and for two reasons. First, 
because my chief object in luring you 
into this trap was not to obtain a scoop, 


but merely to put you in a position 
where you would be susceptible to per- 
suasion. Second, because if you accept 
my terms there will still be an exclu- 
sive story tor The Star, though of a 
different sort. But the scoop is inci- 
dental. My main object is something 
really big and worth while—the correct- 
ing of a great wrong that has been 
committed,” 

“You mentioned terms?” 
Wade. “What kind of terms?” 

She smiled mysteriously, “They are 
far from easy. But then, in view of 
the circumstances, you can’t expect 
leniency. I wonder just how far you 
would go to escape spending the rest 
of your life in jail.” 

“Anywhere,” declared Wade 
promptly. “To the ends of the earth. 
Why, I might as well jump off as to 
spend the remainder of my years in a 
cell.” 

“Do you really mean that?” 

“T swear——” 

“Please don’t swear, Archie. You 
have sworn undying love to me, and 
I know you didn’t mean a word of it. 
This time I believe you, however.” 
She meditated for a moment. “Re- 
member where you were on the night 
of the third of last month?” 

Wade’s brows went up. He ran his 
hand reflectively across his beet-shaped 
nose. “The third of last month? 
That’s almost six weeks ago. Hanged 
if I remember!” 

“Well, I do. We were dining to- 
gether, and you were making love to 
me all the time. Later we went to see 
‘The Millionaire Pauper.’ After the 
show we ran into a crowd of friends 
who insisted on taking us to a roof 
garden. We went, and afterward | 
complained of a headache, and our 
friends took us for a drive in the park. 
lt was a little after three when you 
brought me home. Don’t you remem- 
ber now ?” 

“Yes, I do now, but—’ 


echoed 











hed 





“But you don’t see what all this has 
to do with my terms. You will di- 
rectly. Just one more question before 
I explain them to you. You have read 
about the Strandler case, of course?” 

“Strandler? The old miser who was 
murdered? I seem to recall that some- 
body made a confession of some sort.” 

“Fenton Strandler was an old man 
of a retiring disposition—something of 
a recluse. He lived alone in a house 
on Shadeham Road. Once a day an 
old woman living in the neighborhood 
came to tidy up his rooms and cook 
his midday meal, but otherwise he sel- 
dom saw anybody. Little was known 
about the old man except that he was 
supposed to be wealthy and that he had 
a son in Brazil from whom he received 
a letter occasionally. 

“When she arrived at the house one 
day not so long ago, the housekeeper 
found old Strandler dead in bed. A 
knife wound near the heart showed that 
he had been murdered. The following 
day the police arrested a tramp they 
found prowling around the neighbor- 
hood. He gave his name as Jack Hays. 
He seemed to be in poor health, and he 
explained that he had been walking all 
Over the city looking for work. The 
police claimed to have found strong cir- 
cumstantial evidence, and Hays was 
subjected to a merciless cross-question- 
ing, but, in spite of all the police could 
do to force a confession from him, he 
maintained his innocence. Finally, as 
a result of poor health and harsh treat- 
ment, he collapsed and was taken to a 
hospital, and there he died one day last 
week.” 

“Confessed first, didn’t he?” asked 
Wade, looking as though he were at 
a loss to see the connection between 
the Strandler case and his own predica- 
ment. 

“The day after his death The Bost- 
burg Gazette came out with an exclu- 
sive story in which it was stated that 
Hays, a few hours before he died, made 
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a complete confession to a Gazette re- 
porter. The confession was printed in 
Hays’ own words, just as he gave it to 
the reporter, and it contained a mass 
of circumstantial detail. It looked quite 
plausible, on the face of it. The pub- 
lic swallowed the article along with its 
coffee and toast. The police were 
pleased because it seemed to bear out 
the stand they had taken in the case. 
Nobody seemed to have the slightest 
doubt of the genuineness of Jack Hays’ 
confession.” 

Wade bent forward, struck by an odd 
note in her voice. “Well, wasn’t it 
genuine?” he exclaimed. 

She shook her head, and her lips 
curled faintly, contemptuously. “Dad 
says it was the cleverest and most out- 
rageous hoax ever perpetrated. Nearly 
every Newspaper man in town is will- 
ing to swear it was a fake, and there are 
two or three officials in the police de- 
partment who have strong doubts.” 

“But—but such a thing isn’t done.” 

“But it is. Any newspaper will print 
a harmless fake when news is scarce. 
Some—a few—will print fakes even 
when they are not exactly harmless, 
provided they make good reading. Dad 
says the Gazette is the yellowest sheet 
in the country. In every political cam- 
paign it sells itself to the highest bidder. 
It will even stoop to blackmail. No 
honest editor or reporter remains on its 
staff after he has had an insight into its 
character.” 

“But it wouldn’t dare 

“Dare!” Elizabeth kicked out a 
dainty little foot. “Oh, it was safe 
enough! The public was already half 
convinced that Jack Hays was guilty, 
so there was no reason for doubting 
the confession. Then Jack Hays had 
neither friends nor relatives. He was 
all alone—there was nobody to come 
forward and defend his name after he 
was dead. The Gazette knew that, and 
it saw a chance to spring a big sensa- 
tion. Oh, yes, it was safe! The only 
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man who could have exposed the fraud 
was dead, and they knew that dead men 
tell no tales.” 

Wade’s knitting brows told of hard 
thinking. “How can you be sure the 
confession was forged?” he asked. 

“There are several people in Bost- 
burg who are morally certain of it, but 
they can prove nothing. If dad’s paper 
should” denounce the confession as a 
fake, the editor of the Gazette would 
bring action for libel, and dad wouldn’t 
have a shred of evidence. Yet he 
knows Jack Hays didn’t make that 
confession. In the first place, people 
who saw Hays during his imprisonment 
were favorably impressed. He wasn’t 
the kind of man who could commit a 


cold-blooded murder. And some of 
them suspect that he wasn’t just an 
ordinary tramp. Now and then he 


showed traces of refinement and cul- 
ture that clashed with his rough ex- 
terior. Possibly he had been dragged 
down from a good position in society 
by misfortune and ill health, but was 
too proud to speak of it. Then, it 
doesn’t seem likely that a man who 
had proclaimed his innocence as em- 
phatically as Hays did, should make a 
confession on his deathbed. The Ga- 
sette reporter was alone with him for 
a while the night he died, but the at- 
tendants say Hays was so low he was 
scarcely able to talk. Furthermore, the 
circumstantial.” 

Wade signs of excitement 
while the girl was speaking. His eyes 
held a hard glint, and his reddish face 
grew a shade redder. Finally he got 
up and began to pace the floor. 

“Tf any one did a thing like that to 
me I’d get out of my grave and choke 
the yellow cur,” he muttered savagely. 
“Why, it’s the wickedest piece of scurvy 
trickery I ever heard of. The man 
who forged that confession is a snake 
—and I apologize to all the snakes that 
ever lived. Can’t something be done 
about it?” 
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“Yes—just one thing. The man who 
faked the confession can be forced to 
retract.” 

“How?” 

“There’s only one way, and that is 
to convict him, expose him as a fraud. 
For instance, if the murderer of Stran- 
dler should come forth and admit his 
guilt, everybody would know that the 
first confession was a and that 
Hays was innocent, and then the Ga 
sette would be forced to acknowledge 
that it printed a lie.” 

“But the murderer isn’t likely to be 
so accommodating.” 

“No; I suppose not.” She tilted back 
her head and regarded: him musingly. 
“Mad clean through, aren’t you, 
Archie? So was I when dad told me 
the story. Now, I feel just as you do. 
Something ought to be done, and the 
only thing we can do is to expose the 
Gazette’s fake by bringing up a second 
confession. Doesn’t it occur to you, 
Archie, that the confession 
doesn’t have to be any more genuine 


” 


fake 


second 


than the first one was? 

Wade, who had been pacing the floor, 
stopped suddenly in his tracks and 
stared at the girl. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed. 

“Suppose you were to call on the 
district attorney to-morrow morning,” 
the girl went on, “and tell him that you 
murdered Strandier. Of you 
would have to invent a plausible mo- 
tive and tell a convincing story. You 
could explain that your conscience has 
been troubling you; that you can’t en- 
dure having a dead man’s name stained 
with a crime committed by yourself, 
The result would be such a clamor 
of public indignation that the Gazette 
would have to own up. What else 
could it do? It would probably hedge 
and try to save its face by claiming 
that it printed the confession in good 
faith, and that the reporter alone was 
responsible; but the result would be 
the same.” 
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Archie seemed a trifle dazed. “Are 
you serious?” he demanded. 

“Perfectly.” 

“But the idea is—crazy !” 

“Crazy measures are sometimes nec- 





essary to remedy desperate situations. 
And it’s the only idea that offers the 
slightest hope of success.” 

“Put you don’t imagine for a moment 
that I’m going to make such an absurd 
confession ?” 

“I imagine just that, Archie. I’m 
sure you would rather make a fictitious 
confession in a good cause than go to 
the penitentiary for life.” 

“O-oh! The conqueror is dictating 
terms to the conquered. I’m beginning 
to understand. You staged this little 
comedy to-night with a view to gettirig 
me into a position where I would be 
completely at your mercy.” 

“Precisely, Archie. And the evidence 
of the camera will remain in my pos- 
session until you have fulfilled the con- 
ditions. I told you the terms would 
not be easy, but the alternative is much 
worse. You will create quite a sensa- 
tion, and for a few days—a week at the 
longest—you will have to wear the 
brand of murderer. It won’t be pleas- 
ant, I admit, but you will have the con- 
solation of knowing that at last you 
are accomplishing something truly great. 
It’s a much manlier thing to do than 
breaking into strange houses and steal- 
ing people’s jewelry. And as soon as 
the object has been accomplished you 
4can explain that it was all a ruse.” 

“Sure,” said Wade sarcastically. “It 
will be perfectly simple. But the dis- 
trict attorney and the police are hard- 
headed people. They may refuse to 
accept my explanation, and then it will 
be the electric chair for ‘yours truly.” 

Elizabeth seemed unimpressed. She 
surveyed him from his shoes up to his 
bristly red hair. “I think you said, a 
few minutes ago, that you would rather 
die than spend the rest of your life 
in prison. But you will not have to 
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go to the chair, Archie. It’s just pos- 
sible that your confession will result 
in the capture of the real murderer. 
It will reopen the case and stir up a 
great deal of fuss. It may even startle 
the real murderer into an indiscretion 
of some sort and cause him to betray 
himself. But, in any event, we will 
save you from the chair. If worst 
comes to worst we can fall back on 
your alibi.” 

“Alibi?” 

A faint smile hovered about Eliza- 
beth’s lips. “Strandler was murdered 
on the night of the third of last month. 
The medical examination showed that 
the exact time was somewhere between 
eleven o’clock and one. That was the 
night you took me to dinner and the 
theater, and I will be able to swear 
that you were with me constantly from 
seven-thirty in the evening till three 
o’clock in the morning. The date is 
fixed in my mind because it was the 
day after mother’s birthday. That 
makes it perfectly simple, doesn’t it?” 

“Well, yes,” admitted Wade a little 
doubtfully. “The alibi makes quite a 
difference.” A smile seemed to be 
struggling with the solemn look in his 
eyes. “Yes, quite a difference.” 

“The alibi was one of the things that 
suggested the plot to me,” Elizabeth ex- 
plained. “I knew you couldn’t be sent 
to the chair for a murder that was 
committed at a time when you were 
in another place. What do you think 
of my terms, Archie? . Do you accept 
them ?” 

Wade gazed at the girl. The smile 
was still on her lips, but hér eyes were 
determined, even a little hard, and he 
seemed to have difficulty readjusting 
himself to his new conception of the 
girl whom he had regarded as a beauti- 
ful but brainless social butterfly. 

“You needn’t decide now,” she told 
him, noticing his hesitation. “Think it 
over till morning; then telephone me.” 

He turned slowly on his heels, mum- 
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bled a “good night,” picked up his hat, 
and shuffled toward the door. His head 
vas bent, and his feet dragged across 
the floor. Suddenly he stopped, facing 
her. 

“T’ve already decided,” he announced, 
a humorous grin brightening his face. 
“T accept.” 

CHAPTER III. 

THE HOUSE ON SHADEHAM ROAD. 

A PROBLEM confronted Archibald 
Wade when he arose the next 

morning after a few restless hours in 
bed. His position was both difficult and 
unique. Terpetrators of crime usually 
do all in their power to escape suspi- 
cion, but Wade's task was to convince 
the world that he was guilty of a crime 
he had not committed. Though the 
novelty of the role appealed to him, 
he could not blink away its dangers and 
difficulties. As Elizabeth Ashton had 
pointed out, he must invent a story that 
was plausible and convincing in every 
respect. That in itself was ticklish 
business, and, besides, he did not relish 
the idea of having the stigma of a 
vile crime attached to his name even 
for a few days. 

In addition he felt a sense of respon- 
sibility that was as 


now he had been nothing but a rollick- 


ing hunter after thrills. His thirst for 


sensation and adventure had had a great 


deal to do with his ready acceptance 
of Elizabeth Ashton’ astounding terms, 
but the undertaking on which he was 
now setting forth was far more serious 
than the playful and inconsequential 
exploits of the past. 

The situation was at once critical and 
humorous. He alternately chuckled 
and scowled while he writhed under 
the needle stings of his cold shower, 
but on the whole he was rather pleased. 
He wondered whether he would not 
have entered into Elizabeth’s scheme 
even without the powerful incentive she 


strange to him as_ 
the role he was about to play. Until 


had given him. His sense of fairness 
revolted against the Gasctte’s infamous 
smirching of a dead man’s name, and 
he enjoyed the prospect of bringing the 
traducers of Jack Hays to grief. 

After a breakfast consisting mainly 
of several cups of strong coffee, he sent 
his man out for an armful of six-weeks- 
old newspapers. In order to fabricate 
a plausible confession, he must know 
all the facts of the Strandler murder 
and the arrest and questioning of Hays. 
Painstakingly he read and memorized 
each detail, dwelling longest over the 
alleged confession in the Gaselte. He 
perused it time and again, and each 
time his indignation mounted a little 
higher. The canard was diabolically 
clever, he observed; so clever that but 
for what Elizabeth Ashton had told him 
he could have read it without faintest 
suspicion as to its genuineness. Deing 
already convinced it was a hoax, his 
mind picked out several slight but sig- 
nificant discrepancies that otherwise 
would have escaped him. The confes- 
sion was unattested, for one thing, 
though such an important matter would 
ordinarily have demanded the presence 
of witnesses; but the omission was so 
skillfully covered up that the casual 
reader would not have noticed it. 

Finally he pushed the newspapers 
aside and gave himself over to an hour 
of solid thinking. The problem was a 
poser. He could easily invent a pass- 
able story of the execution of the crime, 
but the motive was far more difficult. 
Hard as he tried, he could imagine no 
reason why a wealthy and irresponsible 
young bachelor should take the life of 
a harmless old recluse whom he hi 
never seen and with whom he had 
maintained no relations whatever. His 
luncheon hour came, and the problem 
was still unsolved. At last he picked up 
the telephone and called the Ashton 
house. Presently Elizabeth’s calm, mu- 
sical voice answered him. 

“You will have to grant me a little 
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time,” he told her. 
is a misfit. Somebody 
cornered the 


ideas.”’ 


“My thinking cap 


seems to have 
Sut ply of 


world’s visible 


Sade begs motive that troubles s you, | 
suppose,” she replied. “I expe fe that. 
Vil a e reasonable, Archie. T al e all 


the time you need, but don’t forget our 
agreement.” 
“No danger 
After 
he hung up and 
He did not know why, but the echoes 
of Elizabeth Asl voice warmed 
and thrilled him. Again he wondered 
how he could have mistaken 
in regard to her. Looking back upon 
their brief acquaintanceship, he remem- 
bered little then 


and a ten- 


of that,” 
1 few more words ba 
tarted for 


1ton s 


been so 


touches now and that 
had shown a quick sympathy 
der heart, but at the time he had 
thought nothing of them. He realized 
that it was this gentler but le 
picuous side of her nature that had 
prompted her to take an interest in 
Jack Hays’ fate. Though the circum- 
were rather odd, it pleased him 
that they were confederates. 
As he turned away from the coat 
room at the club, he nearly ran 
Compton Dell, the novelist, whose mys- 
tery stories were noted for 
genious plot construction 


now 


cons 
stances 
to think 
into 


their in- 
and their 


strong and unusual situations. An 
widacious idea flashed into Wade's 
mind. 


and lunch 


“Be a good with 
me,” he asked. 

Compton Dell, a tall and rather slen- 
der 1 weak eyes and a bald spot 
on top of his head, assented without 
enthusiasm. He was never enthusias- 
tic about anything except his stories. 

They found a table in a secluded cor- 
ner. As Wade studied the menu he 
wondered whether it would be safe to 
act on the idea that had come to him, 
If any one could invent a motive to 
fit the situation, Dell could; yet it might 
be dangerous to enlist the aid of the 


sport 


ith 
man witli 
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novelist’s vivid imagination. As thev 
ate, Wade craftily steered the conver- 
sation te the subject of motives in gen- 
eral, 

“The three most powerful S 
are love, revenge, and greed,” declared 
Dell. “Scratch the surface of any 
crime and you are almost certain to 
find one of the three.” 

He ran on, elaborating the thesis, but 
Archie’s thoughts fell behind. Briefly 
and quickly he considered each of the 
three motives. The first he discarded 
almost instantly, for the old 
seemed out of place in a situation where 
love was the dominant factor. The sec- 
ond, revenge, looked more promising. 
He pigeonholed it in the back of his 
mind for further consideration. The 
third motive seemed even less possible 


motives 


ecluse 


than the first, for not by the wildest 
stretch of imagination could Wade pic- 
ture himself committing a crime on the 


spur of greed. 

“You writer chaps are a resourceful 
lot,” he commented. “You seem to 
pluck ideas out of thin air and blend 
them together so they look like a chap- 
ter of real life. Talking about mo 
tives, often wondered what you 
would do with a situation where no mo- 


I’ve 


tive is apparent.’ 
Dell gave him a puzzled look out of 
his pale eyes. “Dig down and find 


one,” he said in matter-of-fact tones. 
Wade, feeling he was on very treach- 
erous ground, tried again. ‘Suppose 


the starting point is a murder. You 
have two characters, the murderer and 
his victim. The relations between the 
two are such as to preclude the exist- 
ence of a motive. What would you do 
in a case of that sort?” 

Though Wade had spoken casually 
the question seemed to impress the 
other as strange. “Why, I would either 
find a new starting point or else read- 
just the relationship between murderer 
and victim. I might pick out a hidden 


and forgotten incident in the past of 
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character and build the motive 
At any rate, I would squeeze 


either 
on that. 
my material till I got the dramatic sap 


Not thinking of going in 
are you, Wade?” 

But I have a well-devel- 
open curiosity bump.” 

Wade decided it would be unsafe to 
press his hypothetical question. Any- 
way, the novelist’s remark had at 1 


out of it. 
for fiction, 
"Oh. 110; 


ieast 
helped him to clarify the problem in 
his own mind. He would use one of 
the three motives mentioned by Dell, 
and he would base it on some imaginary 
incident in his own or Strandler’s past. 
When he left the novelist their 
coftee and cigars he felt the interview 


after 


had not been entirely barren. For a 
while he roamed the streets, cudgeling 


his wits without reaching a satisfactory 
decision. Suddenly he stopped short. 

“T’m the rankest amateur at this kind 
he told himself. “‘All I know 
scene of the crime is what 
the papers. Ili I’m to tell 
a convincing story I'll need a lot of 
what Compton Dell would local 
color. The district want 
to know about the intimate little de- 
' 


be so full of 


of game,” 
about the 


[’ve read in 


Ce all 


attorney will 


tails, and my 


hn eras 1] 
StOryY Wii 
’ 
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inconsistencies that he'll laugh me out 
abe <—agey’ 
of his office. 
At first he thought he would pro- 
ceed at once to the house on Shadeham 
» ] a | +4 ; r 4 - 
K.O0ad 3 then he decided it would be sz er 
t, = intil after d H ‘ 
to wa intil after da le und 
vod that the residen head been left 


time of Stran- 
dler’s death. he authorities so far 
had been unable to locate Strandler’s 
who had been some 

‘ ; ea oe 

when iast heard trom, ai 

ars oe 
of the will was t toward 


the prope rty until he re- 


1 ’ ® 
son, here in Brazil 
14 dot 
1 the executor 
aking no action 


ing of 
=) 


fnetructions from the missing 
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» dined leisurely at his club, then 
went home for a change of clothing, 


and it was a little after seven when he 
boarded a street car which would take 
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him within a few blocks of the Stran- 
dler residence. The evening was dark 
and blustery, and the district in which 
he alighted was hilly and sparsely set- 
tled with small and unattractive dwell- 
ings. A dank smell rose from the river, 
whose zigzagging course was marked 
by a row of boathouses and fishermen’s 
As if symbolizing the lonely 
who had inhabited 
was screened 
sides by a 


shanties. 
life of the recluse 
it, the Strandler house 
from its neighbors on all 
thick fringe of hemlocks. The huge, 
boxlike structure, isting of four 
plain walls and a mansard roof broken 


con 


by a dormer window on each side, 
seemed to exhale a chilling and un- 


wholesome breath. Wade, as he passed 
through the little gate and walked down 
a path bordered by dead weeds, saw 
tat even the trees that huddled around 
the dwelling looked as if they were lead- 
ing a dreary and half-starved exist- 
ence. 

Coming closer, he 
doors and windows were boarded up, 
and he recalled having read that the 
house had been closed since a few days 
after Strandler’s death. There was no 
sound save the sighing of the wind in 


n 


noticed that the 


the treetops and the swishing of the 
river a short distance away. He 
rounded the side of t structure and 
counted the windows in the back. It 
was in the third one from the south 
end, he remembered that tl p lice had 


m larked the 


found the broken pane that 1 
murderer’s point of entry. Ie took a 
1 tr 
i 


small tool from the leather 
pocket and quickly pried the 


case in 


boards 


loose, then thrust a hand through the 
shattered pane and released the latch. 
° 3] 


At la st he 


haste hin 


and a down the shade 
The was as stale and oppressive 
as if ’ “had not been freshened by sun 


or wind in years. He fumbled about 
in the dark, having neglected to take 
his electric torch “long, and presently 


ound an_ illuminating rye He 
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turned a cock, and a faint, whistling 
sound told that the gas had not yet 
been shut off. Knowing it could not 
be seen from the outside, he made a 
light and looked about him. The room 
was furnished in rigid simplicity. In 
the center stood a table and at its side 
a lone, high-backed chair. The murky 
wall paper and the dull-toned carpet 
gave an added touch of somberness to 
the gloom pervading the room. 
“About as cheerful as a cemetery,” 
murmured Wade as he turned away. 
The next room was a kitchen, and 
the assortment of cans piled high on 
the shelves indicated that Strandler had 
been in the habit of purchasing his sup- 
plies in large quantities. He saw noth- 
ing that looked significant, and he 
walked back into the room he had first 
entered. He remembered reading that 
it had rained on the night of the mur- 
der and that a faint trail of mud had 
enabled the police to trace the slayer’s 
progress from the broken window to 
Strandler’s bedroom on the second 
floor. One of the newspapers had 
printed a diagram of the route, and 
Wade recalled it distinctly. Having an 
uncanny feeling that he was following 
in the footsteps of the murderer, and 
knowing that the sensation would give 
a tinge of grim realism to his confes- 
sion, he made his way to the vestibule, 
ascended the creaking stairs, and after 
a moment’s hesitation turned to the 
right in the hall on the second floor. 
Presently he was standing in Stran- 
dler’s bedroom. Again he struck a 
match and lighted the gas, well aware 
that the light could not penetrate the 
boards in front of the windows. He 
felt a mild touch of awe as he glanced 
at the wooden bed with its white cov- 
erlet, and he tried to visualize the trag- 
edy from the details the newspapers 
had given him. Strandler probably had 
been sleeping soundly and had not been 
disturbed by the murderer’s approach 
until the latter reached the bedside. 
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Then, as had been apparent from the 
wild disorder in which the bed clothing 
had been found, he must have been 
awakened by a noise, perhaps a creak- 
ing board or the slayer’s footfall. 
Jerking himself to a sitting posture, 
he had fought desperately for his life, 
but the murderer’s knife, handled with 
a sure and brutal touch, quickly had 
ended his struggle. 

Wade looked up and down the som- 
ber walls as if wishing that they could 
divulge what they had witnessed on 
the night of the murder. While read- 
ing the newspaper reports of the trag- 
edy it had struck him that the official 
investigation had been rather perfunc- 
tory. Jack Hays, half dead from ex- 
posure and illness, had been caught 
prowling about the neighborhood, and 
with his arrest the police had looked 
upon the case as closed; they had made 
no extensive search for clews. Nor 
could they be seriously blamed for their 
haste and negligence, for appearances 
certainly had been against Hays. That 
he had been inside the house near the 
time of the murder was beyond doubt, 
for finger prints fonnd on tables and 
window sills had been identified as his. 
The motive for the crime, according 
to the theory of the police, had been 
robbery, but it was not definitely known 
that any valuables had been removed 
from the house, and Hays stubbornly 
had refused to give any reasons for his 
intrusion. 

Despite the weight of the circumstan- 
tial evidence, Wade could not believe 
that Jack Hays had been guilty. Per- 
haps Elizabeth Ashton’s attitude had 
prejudiced him in the dead man’s favor, 
but at any rate he had picked several 
flaws and loopholes in the district at- 
torney’s case as it had been stated in 
the newspapers. But his strongest rea- 


son for believing in Hays’ innocence 
grew out of his firm conviction that the 
deathbed confession had been fabri- 
cated by the Gazette reporter. He re- 




















alized he was not very logical on this 
point, but experience had taught him 
that emotional judgment is sometimes 
surer than the ponderous and hair-split- 
ing processes of the intellect. 

Several questions flashed through his 
mind as his eyes slowly traveled up and 
down the walls. Directly opposite the 
bed and less than a dozen feet apart, 
hung two large, gilt-framed  photo- 
graphs. Evidently they were enlarge- 
ments, and one of the faces Wade rec- 
ognized at once. The tight, thin lips, 
the sharp and elongated nose, and the 
look of austerity that dominated the 
eyes made an exact likeness of Fenton 
Strandler as he had been pictured in 
the newspapers. The other, a much 
younger face with an expression of pa- 
thetic sweetness about the eyes and lips, 
might have been Strandler’s wife. She 
had been dead many years, Wade knew, 
and he guessed that her life had not 
been a happy one. 

Only half of his mind was on the 
photographs, however, for several baf- 
fling questions were intriguing his im- 
Who was the hapless rover 
ed himself Jack Hays, and 
what was the mysterious errand that 
had brought him to the gloomy old 
house on Shadeham Road? Was it 


just a coincidence that he had visited 
; 


agination. 





‘ 
who had 


so near the time of the 





the dw § 
murder, or had some designing ' ain 
juggled the course of events? Grant- 
tys’ Innocence, by whom had the 


en committed, and what had 





murder 
been the motive? 

The last question seemed the hard- 
1 


est of them all. Once it had been an- 
swered, Wade's 


immedi: te problem 
would be solved, for his confession 
would be all the more realistic if he 
could make the slayer’s motive his own, 


It was pos 
dler had been murdered for the pur- 
pose of robbery, and in that case the 
motive would not fit Wade’s case, but 
he had a vague and yet deeply rooted 


7o.. @ » . 
Oossible, Of course, that Stran- 
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suspicion that the crime had_ been 
prompted by something deeper and 
more complex than mere greed. He 
studied the problem from every angle, 
until it suddenly occurred to him that 
for fully fifteen minutes his eyes had 
been gazing fixedly at a point between 
the two photographs, 

A trifle bewildered, he stepped closer 
to the wall. Then he gave a short 
laugh as he saw what it was that had 
impressed itself on his subconscious 
mind. It was a trifling thing; nothing 
but a slight discoloration in the wall 
paper. A rectangular space, about three 
feet in length and two and a half in 
width, was a shade brighter than the 
surrounding surface. That was all; 
and he wondered why such a trivial 
matter had engaged his attention. He 
was about to turn away, but his habit- 
ual curiosity prompted him to take a 
second and closer look. He advanced 
a few steps, and now he noticed a 
rather curious thing. The discolored 
area seemed to be of exactly the same 
dimensions as the two photographs on 
either side. It suggested that a third 
photograph might have been hanging 
between the other two. If that was so, 
then the brighter hue of the wall paper 
in this particular space was not due 
to discoloration, as he had thought at 
first, but to the fact that the portrait 
had acted as a protection against the 
sun and prevented bleaching, thus caus- 
ing the paper to retain its original 
shade. To verify this theory he pushed 
aside one of the two photographs and 
examined the wall paper back of it. 
\s he had expected, it was of exactly 

hue as the rectangular space 


t the picture slip back into place. 
He was a bit impatient with himself 

lying so much attention to trifling 
details. All he had discovered was 
that a third portrait once had hung be- 
tween the other two, but the discovery 
could have no possible significance. 
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Yet once again his curiosity asserted 
itself. Though he felt the question 
was absurdly futile, he kept asking 
himself why the third picture had been 
removed. It occurred to him that it 
must have been taken away within re- 
cent months, or the difference in the 
shade of the paper would have been 
less noticeable. 

Then, of a sudden, a startling idea 
flashed into his mind. It was wildly 
fantastic, and he was tempted to re- 
ject it at once as unworthy of serious 
thought, but he could not help won- 
dering whether the third photograph 
had been removed by the murderer. 
His imagination took still another 
flight, and now an even more fanciful 
idea took hold of his imagination. Was 
it by any chance possible, he asked 
himself, that the missing portrait had 
been the cause of the murder? 

He walked unsteadily to a chair and 
sat down, trying to collect the thoughts 
seething in his brain. In vain he told 
himself that his imagination was 
swamping his his mind per- 
sisted in linking the missing picture 
with the motive for the murder. He 
tried to analyze the jumble of hazy 
surmises and theories that were churn- 
ing in his mind. It was not likely that 
the police had noticed anything peculiar 
about the wall paper, and the newspaper 
accounts of the crime had included no 
mention of a missing picture. The offi- 
cials had been looking for a simple and 
obvious motive of a kind that would 
fit a crime committed by a wretched 
vagabond. [Even if they had seen what 
Wade had just discovered, they would 
have drawn no subtle inferences from 
it. 

His mind was beginning to work a 
little more clearly. A photograph or 
portrait, he told himself, was a trifling 
thing in itself, yet it suggested a wealth 
of dramatic possibilities. It might be 
the symbol of tragedy, romance, mys- 
Love 


reason; 


tery, and deep-laid conspiracies. 
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and hate, lofty impulses and evil de- 
signs, the whole gamut of human pas- 
sions could have their wellspring in the 
inanimate representation of a face. 

Abstractedly he took a velvet-cov- 
ered volume from the little table at 
which he sat. For several moments 
he thumbed the silver-plated corners be- 
fore he realized that it was a photo- 
ea. He turned back the 
cover, and on the first page was a pho- 
tograph of fenton Strandler, evidently 
the one from which the enlargement 
on the wall had made. Some- 
thing about the close-set eyes and the 
mouth and lips gave him a new 
impression of the man. It suggested 
to him that the old recluse might easily 
been the central figure in a plot 

and intrigue. On the sec- 
found the same sweetly 
melancholy face which down 
upon him from the which 
he had supposed to be Strandler’s wife. 
Opposite was a picture of a young.man, 
and its in the album caused 
Wade to wonder whether it might not 
be the murdered man’s son. He — 
rapidly, but the other faces 
old and faded looking as though 
their owners might be dead long since, 
did not interest him. 

Of a sudden he jerked himself erect 
in the chair and stared rigidly at a 
blank page. A feeling as odd and baf- 
fling as the sensation he had experi- 
enced while gazing at the vacant space 
on the wall came over him. Dimly he 
sensed that the empty page held a sig- 
which as yet his mind could 
The void was all the 
more remarkable by reason of the fact 
that each of the following pages held 
a photograph. For a few seconds 
longer he stared at the blank space, and 
then a muttered exclamation fell from 
his lips. 

In the lower corner of the page was 
and its outlines hinted 
that it might have been left by a human 


graph 
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finger. He felt a little dazed from the 
impact of the ideas that came rushing 
upon him as he tried to grasp the mean- 
ing of the stain; he wondered whether 
the imprint had been left by the hand 
that had removed the photograph from 
the page. In a dull and unreasoning 
way, he saw a connection between the 
blank leaf in the book and the vacant 
space on the wall. Doubtless the en- 
larged photograph that had disappeared 
from the wall had been an enlarged 
likeness of the one missing from the 
book. Swiftly and with greater force, 
his previous theory in regard to the 
motive came back to him. 

The crimson stain seemed to point 
to only one conclusion, After com- 
mitting his crime, the murderer of 
Strandler must have put his dripping 
hands to the task of removing the pho- 
tograph from the book and its larger 
replica from the wall. Wade wondered 
who the person might be whose like- 
ness seemed to have figured so promi- 
nently in the crime. As he closed the 


1 


album and put it back on the table, he 
felt that he was approaching the solu- 
tion to the mystery of Strandler’s death. 

With a twinge of regret, Wade re- 
membered that his chief object in com- 
ing to Shadeham Road had not been to 
olve mysteries but to gather material 
for the story he was to tell the district 
lor the last hour he had 
been so intent on his discoveries that 


7° 


his agreement with Elizabeth Ashton 


o 
g 
his 


had slipped into the ba 


kground. He 
vould see it through, of course. His 
promise: had been given, and without 
doubt she would hold him to it. Yet 
he sighed at the thought that within 
the next twenty-four hours he would 
be behind iron bars. He rather rued 
that he would not be free to 
follow up the discoveries he had made 
in the Strandler. house. 

With a shrug he tried to reconcile 
himself to the inevitable. He looked 
once again at the album, then he 





turned off the gas and felt his way to 
the stairway. His lungs were straining 
for a whiff of fresh air, for the stale 
atmosphere in which he had moved for 
two hours had been heavy and depress- 
ing, as if charged with some tangible 
remnant of the evil forces that had 
been at work. 

Habitually cautious, he stole silently 
down the stairs and fumbled toward the 
window by which he had entered. The 
rustling sound made by the shade as 
it flapped gently in the breeze guided 
his footsteps. He was only a few feet 
from the window when something 
caused him to stop and hold his breath, 
Though he did not know why, he had 
an odd feeling that he was not alone. 
It might have been only imagination, 
but he thought that a sigh or a footfall 
had sounded somewhere in the dark- 
ness. 

After a long, breathless wait he 
struck a match. He looked about him 
sharply as the fluttering flame threw a 
vague shimmer over the room. Finally, 
with a mutter of disgust, he dropped 
the match in the fireplace, telling him- 
self that his imagination had tricked 
him. The sound that had disturbed 
him was probably nothing else than 
the creaking of a board under his foot. 
He climbed through the window and 
hammered the boards back into place 
with a rock. A few minutes later he 
was swinging down Shadeham Road 
with long strides, eagerly breathing the 
crisp air into his lungs. 

After a little he slowed down his 
steps. Once more he had been lament- 
ing the fact that his agreement with 
Elizabeth Ashton would not permit him 
to carry his investigation a little fur- 
ther, but now an idea came to him. He 
stopped for a moment and drew the 
palm of his hand across his twitching 
lips. 

“T promised to make a confession,” 
he said, half aloud, “but I didn’t prom- 
ise to go to jail.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 
CONFESSION. 


ILLINGS,” said Wade, draining 

his coffee cup and addressing the 
old servant who hovered behind his 
chair, “somewhere in the attic or base- 
ment or cellar is a box containing divers 
exhibits and documents pertaining to 
certain indiscretions of mine.” 

“Containing what, sir?” asked Bill- 
ings in tones of mild amazement while 
he replenished his master’s cup. 

“Souvenirs of my _ hectic yester- 
days, Billings. Dead leaves of the ro- 
mances that once flowered in the gar- 
den of my heart. In plain words, let- 
ters and photographs.” 

“Oh, those things!’ A slight trace 
of disapproval was noticeable in the 
exclamation. “I remember now, sir. 
We packed them away last spring when 
you cleaned out your desk. Shall I 
get them for you, sir?” 

“No, Billings. There must be fully 
a hundred photographs of fair young 
things whom I once amused by making 
love to. They never asked me to re- 
turn them; didn’t take me seriously 
enough for that. I want just one of 
those photographs, Billings. Pick out 
one that’s five inches wide by six and 
three-quarters long. Otherwise I don’t 
care whether she is tall or short, fat or 
thin, blonde or brunette.” 

“Ve-yes, sir,’ stammered Billings, 
evidently taken aback by the strange 
order. “I'll get it at once, sir.” 

After the servant had withdrawn 
Wade leaned back in the chair and 
smoked a cigarette. An imaginative 
observer might have thought that his 
hair was a shade more aggressively red 
than usual, Though he had slept little, 
his eyes were bright, and he was in 
excellent humor. He had done a great 


deal of hard thinking since his return 
from Shadeham Road, and the result 
had been 
knotty problems, 


the untangling of several 
Rising at dawn, he 
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had at once jumped into his car and 
driven out to a little vine-covered cot- 
tage half a mile south of the Strandler 
residence. It was the home of a Mrs. 
Forster, the woman who had been in 
the habit of visiting Strandler’s house 
once a day to put the rooms in order 
and cook his midday meal, and Wade 
had culled her address from the news- 
papers. As far as known, she was the 
only person, barring plumbers, gas fit- 
ters, and delivery boys, who had set 
foot within the house in years, and 
Wade had hoped she would be able 
to give him some information regard- 
ing the portrait missing from the wall 
in the dead man’s bedroom. The inter- 
view had been rather unsatisfactory, 
for although Mrs. Forster, who was 
afflicted with weak eyes and a short 
memory, had a vague recollection of 
the portraii, she could give no descrip- 
tion of it, and she had not the faintest 
idea whether it was the likeness of 
man, woman, or child. 

Though disappointed, Wade had con- 
soled himself with the thought that the 
absence of facts left him free to draw 
liberally on his imagination in prepar- 
ing the promised confession. After 
much cudgeling of his brain he had in- 
vented a satisfactory story, neither too 
perfect to arouse suspicion in the minds 
of the officials nor too crude to strain 
their credulity. He had based the 
whole fabrication on the missing por- 
trait, and, for good measure, he had 
used two of the three motives suggested 
by Compton Dell—love and revenge. 

Now, after a belated breakfast, he 
was in a mood of tingling suspense and 
anticipatory thrills. Aside from the 
indignation he felt at the Gaze?te’s vile 
hoax, he foresaw an adventure far 
agreeable than any of his past 
exploits. 

Billings returned, and Wade criti- 
cally inspected the photograph the serv- 
ant placed before him. First of all, he 
noticed that its size would enable it 
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to slip easily into the missing page in 
Strandler’s photograph album. ‘Then, 
with a reminiscent look in his eye, he 
studied the face itself. 

Wheaton,” he murmured. 
“Great little 1! ( 
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The official’s shoulders gave a little 
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chair and smoked silently for half a 
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ing but lies from beginning to end. I 
happen to know that Hays didn’t kill 
Strandler.” 

“You 
sharply. 

“Absolutely.” 

“Well, then you know a lot more 
than | do. All I can say for myself 
is that I am not quite sure he was 
guilty. If you have any facts, suppose 


know?” inquired Holworth 


- you come across with them.” 


Wade thought for a moment. “How 
would the case look to you if we elimi- 
nated Hays altogether, just as if he 
had never existed? Do you know of 
any one you would have reason to sus- 
pect? Is there anybody who might have 
had a motive for getting old Strandler 
out of the way?” 

It was the district attorney’s turn to 
meditate. “Leaving Hays out of it,” he 
said after a while, “there’s just one 
other person, and that’s Martin Stran- 
dler, old man Strandler’s son. The 
young fellow might have got tired wait- 
ing for his inheritance and decided to 
hurry events along a bit. That’s only 
a chance shot, though. Martin was way 
down in brazil when last heard from, 
and 1 don’t think for a moment that 
he had anything to do with the mur- 
der.” 

“Neither do I.” Wade pulled 
thouglitfully on his cigar. “Look here, 
Holworth. How much do you really 
know of old Strandler’s private life?’ 

“Next to nothing. About all any- 
body knows is that he was supposed to 


be pretty well off, that his son was his 
only living relative, and that he’d been 
leading the life of a hermit ever since 


his wife died. That was about fifteen 


[ guess her death hit him 
pretty hard.” 

Wade smiled faintly. “You’re wrong 
on just one point, Holworth. 
few people know it, but old Strandler 
had a daughter, and she is still living.’ 

Holworth opened his eyes wide, and 


years ago. 


Only a 


’ 


Wade knew that his first fib had made 
a strong impression. 

“How do you know that?” demanded 
the district attorney. 

“Don’t ask me how I know. For the 
present you will have to take my in- 
formation at its face value. The proof 
will come later. The daughter’s name 
is Ethel, and while still very young 
she married a man named Littleton, 
The marriage was arranged by her 
father, and | understand that he virtu- 
ally forced his daughter into it. Stran- 
dler was a stern, unyielding man, and 
he had a number of old-fashioned ideas 
in regard to the subject of marriage. 
Doubtless he thought he was acting for 
her good. At any rate, Ethel sub- 
mitted to his wishes and became Mrs. 
Littleton.” 

The district attorney was listening so 
intently that he was forced to relight 
his cigar. 

“Shortly after the marriage,” con- 
tinued \Wade, “the couple moved to the 
Pacific coast. Littleton turned out to 
be a rotter. As soon as his infatuation 
had cooled down he began to mistreat 
his wife. She suffered in silence, be- 
ing too proud to appeal to her father. 
Littleton was a rake and a spendthriit, 
and his orgies kept him in a state of 
chronic poverty. He was the kind of 
conscienceless rascal who will stoop to 
anything in order to obtain the money 
necessary to indulge his craving for 
pleasure. One of his intimates was a 
hypnotist who called himself Professor 
la Rue and who was as thoroughgoing 
a blackguard as Littleton himself. By 
chance they discovered that Mrs. Lit- 
tleton was a hypnotic subject, and im- 
mediately they saw a chance to capi- 
talize this faculty of hers.” 

Wade paused and looked at the glow- 
ing tip of his cigar, “It’s a nasty story, 
Holworth, and I shall cut it short. 
Through La Rue’s hypnotic influence 
over Mrs. Littleton she became their 
accomplice in a series of crooked en- 
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terprises that kept the two scoundrels 
supplied with abundant funds. They 
worked their game very adroitly, but 
finally the bubble burst. They made a 
slip of some sort while trying to steal 
a necklace from the wife of a Seattle 
lumber king. The two scoundrels de- 
camped, leaving the wife to bear the 
brunt of the exposure. I don’t know 
how she managed it. Perhaps she 
found a sympathetic jail attendant, but 
at any rate she escaped the day before 
the trial. She wrote to her father, but 
a garbled account of the affair had 
reached him in the meantime, leading 
him to believe that his daughter had 
become totally depraved. He sent her 
funds, but he inclosed a letter couched 
in such biting terms that her pride 
would not permit her to use the money. 
“You can imagine her predicament. 
She was plucky and brave, and some- 
how she lived through it. How she 
contrived it I don’t know, but she came 
out of that terrible experience without 
having lost any of her innate refine- 
ment and nobility. She changed her 
name, of course, for she hated every- 
thing connected with her past, and 
there was a criminal charge hanging 
over her head. She not only dropped 
her marriage name, but her loathing of 
ihe past was so intense that she dis- 
carded her maiden name as well. 
“After a year or two she came East. 
Through all her trials she had not only 
retained her original charms and at- 
tractiveness, but suffering had softened 
and rarefied them. She was a pale, 
exquisite beauty with large, black, mel- 
ancholy eyes—the kind of beauty for 
whom some men will give their souls. 
One man did, as a matter of fact.” 
Wade gave a short laugh. The dis- 
trict attorney regarded him narrowly, 
with a look of dawning understanding 
in his eyes. 
“He was a young millionaire, and he 
fell madly in love with her. She was 
not altogether indifferent to him, and 
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when he asked her to marry him she 
told him the whole wretched story of 
her life. He loved her all the more 
for that, but he also felt furious—furi- 
ous with her father, whom he blamed 
for her disastrous marriage, and with 
the two blackguards who had victimized 
her. She explained to him that she 
had cut every link connecting her with 
the miserable past; or, rather, every 
link but one. She had made no further 
attempt to appeal to her father. He had 
always been unsympathetic and cold, 
and the letter he had written when the 
crash came showed her that she could 
expect no understanding from him. 
Yet one tangible reminder of her old 
life remained, and she feared and 
dreaded it. It was a photograph of 
herself, taken just before her marriage. 
She had last seen it in her father’s 
photograph album. He might have de- 
stroyed it, of course, but she could not 
be sure.” 

Wade refilled his tumbler and sipped 
slowly. Then he cast a casual glance 
toward the window in the back of the 
little room. 

“She felt she must know whether the 
photograph was still in existence,” he 
went on. “If it were, then the old 
Ethel Littleton, wanted by the police 
out West on a criminal charge, was not 
yet dead. At any time it might bob 
up and betray her, destroying the re- 
sults of all she had done to live down 
that wretched episode. She told the 
man who loved her that she could not 
feel free to marry him until that last 
link had been severed. The man said 
nothing, but merely squeezed her hand, 
told her not to worry over such trifles, 
and walked away. That night two pho- 
tographs disappeared from the Stran- 
dler house on Shadeham Road.” 

“Two?” asked Holworth. His head 
was tilted to one side, and he watched 
every change of expression in the 
other’s face. 


“Ves, two. Old Strandler was a cu- 
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rious character. In his own way he 
must have loved his daughter, even 
though his austere nature could not 
condone the crimes he thought she had 
been guilty of. At any rate, he not 
only did not destroy the photograph in 
the album, but he had an enlargement 
made which he placed on the wall, be- 
tween the portraits of himself and his 
wife. You may have noticed that the 
‘wall paper in that place has retained 
its original bright hue.” 

“The devil!’ muttered the district 
attorney. “I noticed it, but ‘s 

“But you thought nothing of it, 
Wade filled in. “Naturally you 
wouldn’t. You could not see how such 
a thing could have any bearing on a 
murder committed by a ragged and 
hungry tramp. Did you, by any chance, 
happen to look through the green al- 
bum on the little table in Strandler’s 
bedroom ?” 

“No, I didn’t, and I don’t see 

“In the middle of the album you 
would have found a blank page, and 
in the lower corner of that blank page 
a red stain. If you feel so inclined, 
you might run out to Shadeham Road 
this afternoon and verify what I am 
telling you.” 

Holworth scarcely moved a muscle. 
There was a suggestion of a cat at a 
mousehole in the steady, unblinking 
gaze with which he was studying his 
host. , 

“You see, Holworth, the millionaire 
in the case was the impulsive, hot- 
headed kind that acts first and thinks 
afterward. In this particular instance, 
however, it would have made no differ- 
ence if he had reversed the process. 
His nature was a mixture of Romeo and 
Don Quixote. He went out to the 
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Strandler house that night, but he had 
no intention of committing murder. 
The killing of Strandler was acciden- 
tal.” 

“Say, Wade,” said the district attor- 
ney sharply, “how do you know 
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“You will see in a few minutes, Hol- 
worth.” Wade’s right hand slipped into 
his coat pocket, but the movement 
seemed entirely casual. “The million- 
aire got into the house by forcing the 
third window from the south end, in 
the rear. He had already ascertained 
that Strandler occupied the house 
alone. Ly the use of an electric flash 
light with which he had _ prudently 
equipped himself, he finally found 
Strandler’s bedroom. Deep, regular 
breathing told him that the old man 
was sleeping soundly. The sight of 
the man who inadvertently had brought 
so much suffering upon the woman he 
loved filled him with rage, but he con- 
trolled his feelings and started to look 
for the photograph. 

“The first thing he saw as he darted 
the gleam of his flash light over the 
room was the large photograph of the 
girl, She had not changed much, and 
he recognized it at once. It compli- 
cated his problem, for it was a bulky 
thing, and he would have some difficulty 
getting it down without disturbing 
Strandler. It hung from the molding 
in the ceiling by heavy cords, and he 
saw that the quickest way to get it 
down was to cut the cords. He took 
out his jackknife. It was a fateful 
move, though he didn’t know it at 
moment. It had three blades, but 
only one that was sharp enough was 
a long, slender one. With a few 
slashes he cut the cords; then an acci- 
dent happened. In itself it was one 
of those trivial events that sometimes 
shape the entire course of one’s life. 
The picture slipped from his hands and 
fell to the floor with a crash. 

“He wheeled around, swinging his 
flash light over the room, and the gleam 
revealed Strandler sitting upright in 
bed, pointing a revolver at him. For 
a moment things swam in wild confu- 
sion before his eyes. In a twinkling 
he became a maddened, unreasoning 
beast. Perhaps a sudden flaring up of 
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the hate that had rankled within him 
added to his confusion. He did not 
know how it happened, but he dropped 
his flash light and hurled himself upon 
Strandler, wrenching the revolver from 
his hand. In the dark the two fought 
fast and furiously. The millionaire 
scarcely knew what was happening un- 
til of a sudden Strandler’s body grew 
limp. Dazedly he felt the blade of the 
jackknife. It was moist and warm. 
The touch awoke him to a horrifying 
realization. It had occurred so quickly, 
within a few moments of madness and 
delirium, that the sudden revelation of 
himself in the role of a murderer filled 
him with a freezing horror. 

“For a long time he stood there in 
the dark, rigid, motionless, scarcely able 
to think,” continued Wade. “Finally 
he realized he must do something, but 
it was his mind rather than his hands 
that acted. He picked up the knife 
and Strandler’s pistol and put them 
into his pocket. Then, in order to con- 
ceal his motive and possibly avert de- 
tection, he tore down the cord from 
which the large picture had hung, and 
pocketed that, too. Moving in some- 
thing like a trance, he found the album 
mentioned by the girl and turned the 
leaves till he found her photograph. 
His hands shook, and he had difficulty 
removing it without tearing the little 
paper grooves into which it was fitted. 
When he finally got it out, he saw that 
his fingers had left a red stain in the 
corner of the page. He tried to wipe 
it away, but a faint discoloration re- 
mained. He did not think it was no- 
ticeable enough to be a menace, so he 
gave up the attempt. With the small 
photograph in his pocket and the larger 
under his arm, he left the house. 

“Tor days he lived in constant fear. 
With mixed feelings he read of Jack 
Hays’ arrest. It gave him at least tem- 
porary respite, but he could not endure 
the thought of an innocent man being 
convicted of a crime committed by him- 
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self. He hoped Hays would be ac- 
quitted and that the case would re- 
main an unsolved mystery. Then came 
Hays’ death and the confession in the 
Gazette, and his sense of fairness and 


honor told him he must remove the 
stain from the dead man’s name. He 
could do that in no other way than by 
confessing his own guilt.” 

Wade paused; he could see that | 


story, told without artifice, but contain- 
ing all the crude ingredients of a hu- 
man drama, had ired 
effect on the district attorney. lor a 
long time each man looked straight into 
the other’s eyes. 


exerted the de 


“How about the photographs?” asked 
Holworth, speaking in curiously re- 
strained tones. “What did the—the 


millionaire do with them?” 

“The larger one he destroyed, bury- 
ing the fragments behind a clump of 
bushes off Shadeham Road. The 
smaller one is still in his possession. 
Perhaps you would like to see it.” 

‘rom his inside breast pocket Wade 
took the photograph which Billings had 
resurrected from the assortment in the 
basement. Holworth gave it a quick, 
sharp look, then he fixed Wade with 
a penetrating gaze, and finally he 
started to rise from the chair. 


“T wouldn’t move, if I were you, 
Holworth,” drawled Wade. “As you 
see, my right hand is in my coat pocket. 
It may interest you to know that my 


index finger is touching a trigger. Ly 
the way,” and with his left 
drew a small sheaf of papers from an 
inside pocket, “here is a conci um- 
mary of the story I have just told 
You will find it duly signed 
tested. The newspapers, I in 
would like to print it.” 

He dropped the papers in front of 
Holworth, and with the same motion he 
snatched up the photograph and put it 
away in a pocket. Then, drawing his 
pistol and pointing it steadily at the 
district attorney’s chest, he backed to- 
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ward the window. Holworth stared at 
the document, then at his host. He 
looked as if developments had come 
too quickly and suddenly for his mind 
to keep pace with them. 

“T wanted to clear Hays’ name,” said 
Wade calmly, “but I don’t consider it 
my duty to let you put me in jail.” 

As he spoke he shoved up the sash 
at his back. A quick and agile ma- 
neuver landed him on the window sill, 
which, as he had previously noted, 
faced a court less than eight feet wide, 
whose opposite wall was considerably 
lower than the level of the window. He 
flexed his muscles and jumped. In the 
same instant a hoarse shout announced 
that the district attorney had emerged 
from his daze, but Wade was already 
speeding swiftly across the roof. A 
crack sounded, and a bullet whizzed 
over his head. <A second crack, and 
a leaden missile kicked up a_ little 
shower of dust as it grazed the metal 
sheeting of the roof. Wade had al- 
ready reached the farther side, and now 
he clutched the coping with one hand 
and easily dropped to the ground. 

He looked about him swiftly. He 
was in the rear of the one-story exten- 
sion containing the kitchens and store- 
rooms of the restaurant. 
in sight, but voices and the clatter of 
dishes came through the open window. 
The shots, if they had been heard, had 
probably been mistaken for the explo- 
sions of a back-firing motor. Having 
planned each step in advance, he had 
not lost a moment’s time, and less than 
sixty seconds had elapsed since his leap 
from the window. At one side was 
a basement entrance; at the other, open- 
ing upon the opposite side of the block, 
a narrow passageway for delivery 
wagons. Wade, choosing the latter, 
hailed a passing taxicab and spoke a 
random direction to the chauffeur. 

As the cab turned a corner his ears 
caught an insistent ringing coming from 
the buff-colored patrol box at the curb. 


No one was 
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A policeman, half a block away, was 
running excitedly toward it. 

“The general alarm!” drawled Wade 
musingly. ‘“Holworth doesn’t lose 
much time, once he gets a start. I 
fancy it will be a merry little man 
hunt.” 

And across the homeliest face in 
town spread a smile which told that 
the adventure was hugely to Wade’s 
liking. 

CHAPTER V. 
THE AVENGER. . 

HORTLY before twelve o’clock that 

night Wade was sitting in one of 
the smaller rooms on the ground floor 
of the Strandler house on Shadeham 
Road. Somehow, partly by luck and 
partly by exercising a natural agility, 
he had succeeded in eluding the hun- 
dreds of eyes that were looking for 
him. His movements had been beset 
with dangers every moment. Each 
hour had been filled with the kind of 
thrills for which he had hungered ever 
since he grew out of knickerbockers, 
except that this time they had been 
accentuated by a background of grim 
realism. 

To flee the city had been out of the 
question, for he had no faith in dis- 
guises, and he knew his face would be 
immediately recognized. In vain he 
had spurred his wits to find a safe hid- 
ing place where he could lie low until 
the object of the ruse invented by Eliz- 
abeth Ashton should have been attained. 
Then, after hours of roaming in the 
wooded hills back of the Strandler res- 
idence, a happy inspiration had come to 
him. He would seek refuge in the one 
place where the police would be least 
likely to look for him. Nobody, at 
least not Wade, had ever heard of a 
murderer hiding on the scene of his 
crime. 

As on the previous evening, he had 
entered the house by loosening the 
boards before the third window from 
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the south end. He had pulled them was prominently featured in all the 
back into place as well as he could, other papers, the Gazette completely 
so as to avoid detection if by chance ignored it. Wade searched its pages 
any one should come near the house. in vain for even the briefest mention 
The district attorney, he imagined, had of the case. Without doubt, he re- 


visited the house in the early afternoon flected, its silence was due to an attempt 
to verify the details of Wade’s story, on the part of the editors to crawl out 
and there was no danger of his return- of the dilemma as gracefully as pos- 
ing. Everything considered, Wade sible. Perhaps by morning, or at least 
felt as secure as one can expect to feel within the next twenty-four hours, they 
when he is hunted on a charge of mur- would have di ered a way of re- 
der. tracting the forged confession with the 
With a single gas jet burning over minimum of danger to their self-re- 
his head, Wade sat at a table and pect. Until then Wade must continue 
glanced over the headlines of the eve- in the réle of a self-confessed murderer. 
ning papers he had picked up at an To all practical purposes, the Gazette 
outlying news stand. But for the stale lready convicted of fraud, but the 
and oppressive air he was forced to hole pl d if he made 
breathe, he would have been fairly com- a premature or reckless move before the 
fortable, and the prominent headlines, Gusefte had admitted that its original 
announcing to the world that Archibald tor 
Wade had confessed to the Strandler Ile pushed the papers aside, and, 
murder and was now a fugitive from  fecling drowsy from lack of fresh air, 
justice, gave him a sensation of a sort leaned back against the chair and closed 
he had never before experienced. THe his His thou; wandered far 
smiled a wry smile as he gazed at the and wide, to the lounging room of the 
photograph accompanying the text, the St. [Imo Club, to the home of Eliza- 
same photograph that had been pub- beth Ashton, to every corner of the 
lished numberless times in connection city in which his name was being men- 
with events in society and club life, but tioned in connection with an atrocious 
never with anything half so startling murder. The thought was disagreeable, 
as a murder. and he hoped he would not have to wear 
He wondered what the members of the brand of murderer for long, yet he 
his club were thinking. No doubt hi felt no regrets. He could endure the 
confession had burst over their heads igma for a little while, and the re- 
with the force of an exploding shell Id 1 compensate him 
He could picture their shocked and flab- for temporary | , 
bergasted expressions as they discussed Gently he chuckled as he recalled the 
the sensation. He wondered, too, ene at the Stanford restaurant. The 
whether Elizabeth Ashton approved of district attorney, a hard-headed and 
his conduct in evading arrest. Noth- f ing man, had epted his story 
ing had been said about his giving him- so readily that Wade felt he had cause 
self up, and Wade defended his course for self-congratulation. Perhaps he 
on the ground that flight was the logi- had done old Strandler an injustice, but 
cal step. Suspicions as to the authen- tl would soon be rectified. As he 
ticity of his confession might have been grew drowsier and drowsier, it amused 
aroused if he had submitted meekly | him to speculate as to how closely his 
arrest. tale had come to the real facts of the 


Only one thing gave him cause for murder. That the blank and crimson- 
disappointment.’ While the sensation stained page in the album and the va- 
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"sd 
‘cant space on the wall were closely re- 


lated to the crime seemed beyond doubt, 
but just how closely Wade could not 
tell. It would be interesting, to say the 
least, if the story he had invented 
should turn out to be an exact parallel 
of the murder itself. 

Suddenly he jerked himself erect in 
the chair. He had been on the verge 
of dozing off, and he could not tell 
whether the slight, furtive sound that 
had startled him had been real or fan- 
cied. He looked about him sharply, 
with a curious sensation that he was 
not alone. The same odd feeling, he 
remembered, had come over him the 
night before, just as he was about to 
leave the house, but then-he had dis- 
missed it as being only a creation of 
his imagination. It was more distinct 
now, and he got up from the chair and 
stole softly to the door. 

In the hall outside he encountered 
nothing but utter silence and impene- 
trable shadows. He listened, every 
nerve and muscle tense, his senses in- 
tensified by the surrounding darkness 
and stillness. He heard nothing, saw 
nothing; yet the sensation that another 
being was lurking somewhere in the 
gloom came back to him with trebled 
force. 

He slipped a hand over his pockets. 
His pistol was in its accustomed place, 
and so was his electric flash light. 
te 


Softly he stole up t stairs to the sec- 


. _* 
! 


ond floor, then turned down the ha 
pausing at each door and putting his 


| 


var to the keyhole. At the one oppo- 


site Strandler’s bedroom he paused 
longer and listened more intently than 


before the others. Something, perhaps 








a sixth sense, seemed to tell him that 
the explanation of the mysterious 


sounds was to be found there. 
Soundlessly he pushed the door open 
and entered. Again he strained his 
ears and bored the darkness with his 
eyes, but there was neither sound nor 
movement. After a long wait he drew 
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the electric flash light from his pocket 
and snapped on the gleam. He rec- 
ognized the room, having given it a 
cursory inspection on his first tour of 
the house. It was furnished in the 
same heavy and somber style as the 
others, but differed from the rest in 
that it was equipped with a huge safe. 
The other time Wade had given it only 
a casual glance; now an unaccountable 
suspicion prompted him to inspect it 


more closely. It stood in a corner of 


the room, partly imbedded in the wall, 
and its size and substantial appearance 
caused him to wonder what use Stran- 
dler had made of it. Abstractedly he 
tried the knob, but the combination was 
locked. 

Finally, with a shrug, he turned 
away, telling himself that the safe, de- 
spite its incongruous size, could have 
no possible bearing either on the mur- 
der of Strandler or on the real or fan- 
cied sounds that had disturbed him. 
Doubtless the noises had existed only 
in his imagination, or else they had 
been produced by the wind sweeping 
around the corners of the house. FEx- 
tinguishing his flash light, he returned 
to the room he had selected for occu- 
pancy. 

The moment he entered, his eyes 
opened wide. With a startled and in- 
the table and 


1f astonishment 


credulous stare he swep 
the floor. A mutter ¢ 
slipped from his lips. 
that had lain on fhe table when he left 


the room fifteen or twenty minutes ago 


t 
f 


The newspapers 


were now gone, 

It seemed preposterous, and at first 
he wondered whether his senses were 
deceiving him. Ie remembered dis- 
tinctly that he had pushed the papers 
aside after finishing his perusal of 
them, and they had lain in a disorderly 
heap on the table when he left the 
room. During his absence some one 
must have slipped in and removed them, 
He was at a loss to understand who 
it could have been or what his purpose 
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might be, but the faint and mysterious 
sounds took on a new significance in hi 


They had been real, then, and 


mind 
not merely the creations of his fancy. 
His hazy impression that another per 
as in the house had been correct. 

i¢ dark halls this person and him- 
elf could easily e passed within 
arms’ length wit e each other, 
Phere is something both strange 
ind disquieting in the realization that 
he was not alone. For the moment he 
could think of no other explanation 
than that, despite all the precautions 
he had taken, i¢ one must have 
traced his movements and followed him 
» the Sirandler house. Deciding to 


make a thorough and systematic search 


i~§ the residence, he extinguished the 
light over his head, and, with the elec- 


1 


tric flash in his hand, left the room‘and 


tiptoed down the stairs. 

An hour later, bafitled and mystified, 
he stood once m in the room Oppo- 
chamber. His fu- 
ended there, and again 


strandiers bee 


Ne searen 





he found uself staring at the safe 
th an i and incomprehen- 
sible feeling of picion and distrust. 
is clec ] 1 darted over the 
hining blue st e and the bright 
metal trimmings, but he found nothing 
it sé ‘ ) i. tangible clew. 
of th lth of the safe 
lly imbedded in the 
1 fi extensive knowledge 
epta ie knew that this 
e | peared from 

et at years ago. 
zed at t combination 


esstul att npt to open 


» flashed 





Cs CTC 

» | | e still 

a little, tor the { opening 

l Oi } 
held a pecu ar {; ! l i ja 
Fanci +] +} ce Met es 
tancied tnat this sate, veing OF a « if 
. + . | 1 1 ° +4 y i 
and now obsolete design, would offei 


1 


less resistance. The gleaming knob, 
winking up at him in a sly and sorcer- 





ous way, tempted and tantalized him, 
Yielding to the temptation, he placed 
the electric flash on the floor, got down 
on his knees, and, with ear tilted close 
to the dial, began to twirl the knob. 
After several minutes of intense ef- 
fort a gleam of triumph shone in his 
eye. His keen ear had caught a faint 
sound as a cog slipped into its groove, 
He worked rapidly now, his nerves tin- 
gling with the elation of one about to 
master a hard and intricate problem. 
Back and forth, within the narrow cir- 
cle of light afforded by his electric 
flash, moved the knob. Now and then 
a faint metallic click broke the tense 
silence. At length, after nearly an 
hour’s work, a sigh of relief escaped 
him, The heavy steel door swung open, 
Wade’s hand fumbled along the sides 
of the safe. There were neither shelves 
nor drawers, and the safe seemed to be 
empty. Then he toward the 
rear, but where he had expected to find 
a wall he encountered nothing but va- 
cancy. He stretched forward and 
groped a little farther into the interior, 
but still there was no wall. 
i safe appeared to have 


reachd 


Strange as 
it seemed, the 
only three sides! 
Bewildered and spurred onward by 
curiosity, he crawled inside. The in- 
large enough to permit him 

to move easily. Foot by foot he ad- 
vanced, and now he saw that where 
the fourth side should have been was 


terior was 


the opening of a narrow passage. He 
remembered that the back of the safe 
was firmly wedged in the wall of the 
room, and it suddenly dawned on him 
that the sole purpose of the huge re- 
ceptacle was to serve as a secret exit. 
As he advanced farther and farther it 
ruck him that it was a highly ingeni- 
ous arrangement, for nobody would 
think of looking for a hidden passage 
Wade himself had 
chanced discovery only be- 
‘ause of his interest in safes. But why, 
he asked himself, had Strandler thought 


in such a_ place. 


upon the 
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it necessary to have such a contrivance 
installed ? 

Just ahead of him he saw a wedge 
of light. Evidently he had reached the 
end of the short passage. Silent as a 
mouse, he wriggled a few inches 


ther. In the stillness he could hear 








some one’s breathing. The wedge of 
light grew larger. Now his head pro- 
truded slightly beyond the opening, and, 
kneeling on the floor of the narrow 
passage, he gazed in amazement at the 
scene that confronted him. 

He was looking into a small, com 
fortably furnished room, It had no 
windows and no doors; yet the air wa 
fresher than in any of the other rooms, 
and the explanation, he saw, was a 
ventilating device in the ceiling. The 
room was illuminated by a_ softly 
ight, and at a table in the cen- 
ter sat a man 


shaded 
reading a newspaper. 
Either he was too deeply absorbed in 
what he was reading to oer anything, 


or else Wade had made his approach 
so gently that he was unaware of the 
intrisi i, +0 he made not the — t 
move. \ heap of papers lay scattered 
at i fec and Wade wo on | 
whethe Icy ere not tne one hat 
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Wade’s mind worked quickly. Seeing 
: 
he was covered, and that it 1s too 


late for him to reach for his pistol, 
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he simulated an affable grin. Then he 
rose to his feet and airily advanced 


toward where the man sat. 
“Hello,” he said with an easy drawl. 
Again he locked at the other’s face, and 


suddenly 
last seen it. 


dler, | believe?” 





A queer expression <¢ ‘x 
posed ] ortion of the ot 
Still holding the weapot li 
he gave Wade a piercin 

“You seem to know re- 


marked. 

“T was only guessing,” confessed 
Wade. The man’s face had reminded 
him of the third picture in the photo- 
graph album, and or-this resemb| ance 
e had based the surmise that he was 
e murdered man’s son. “Didn’t know 
you were in America. Undersiood the 
authorities were trying to locate you 
somewhere in brazil.” 

Strandler muttered something Wade 


could not hear; then, after another 


sharp gaze, he added in louder tones: 
“I’m a pretty good guesser myself, and 
I’m guessing that you are Archibald 


\Wade.”’ 
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“Snug little den,” he observed, run- 
ning his glance along the walls. “But 








rather difficult to get in and owt of. 
In case I needed a hiding place, though, 
I couldn’t ask for anything better. 
People would have to walk through a 
safe in order to me, I suppose the 


combination can be worked from 
the d yor?” 


Stes enti Sika 
right,’ said ot 


side of 
“You suppose 


1 





shortly. “““You’ve got quite a curiosity 
1,- 64 2 1 1 ae 1 
bump, haven't yo My old man be- 
gan to act kind of quee ifter his wi 
+* 4 1 1 
died, \lways imagined p were 
cunning for him. It was a crazy idea, 
: ; pe 
of course, but the gove couldn't 
set it out of his head. <A friend oi 
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in qt tone “ve j been read- 
ing your conf mm in the 
He rose from the chair, then ped 
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pistol struck Wade a stunning blow 
over the left temple. The room black- 
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man’s thick lips were twisted into an 
evil sneer, and his narrow-lidded eyes 
glittered menacingly. 

‘You have quite a punch,” 
Wade, i 


you are 


observed 

But 
hospitable. Do you 
\f assaulting your guests 


to speak cl olly. 


make it a habit 


asnion - 


“Call yourself a guest if you like. 


‘Sneak’ is a better word, to my way of 
thinking. You and I are going to come 
to an understanding mighty quick, Mr. 


Archil 
is house as a 2 
] 


Id Wade. « I suppose 


od place 


you picked 


to hide in, 





thinking the police wouldn't look for 
what I want to know 
1e door of the 





} Tyra 
1 nere, but 


. hens 1, 1 
got througn tl 


ents.” 

u had better put it in plain words. 
ing to do you any good to 
re did you pick up the 
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in Strandler’s eyes warned him that the 
situation was critical. 

“I don’t what you 
against me,” he murmured, 
frankly into the other’s eyes. 

“No? You can’t understand why I 
should have anything against the man 
who killed my father. Pretty innocent, 
aren’t you? Let me tell you something, 
Wade. When I heard that my old man 
had been murdered, I swore that if 
the law didn’t give the murderer what 
was coming to him, I would kill him 
with my own hands. Beginning to un- 
derstand now?” 

His voice throbbed with emotion, and 
his burning glances seemed to stab 
Wade’s face like points of steel. 

“When I first put my eyes on Jack 
Hays’ confession,” Strandler went on, 
“T didn’t think it looked just right. 
There was sometning queer about it. 
I lay low for a while, knowing I'd get 
my hands on the murderer sooner or 
later. To-night I thought i heard some- 
body moving about the house. I looked 
around a bit and found the papers you’d 
left on the table. The big headlines, 
with your picture and the confession, 
stared me in the face. It was all right 
for you to square Hays. 
does him much good, now 
dead, but it shows you aren’t rotten 
clean through. Just the same, you 
killed my old dad—and now I’m going 
to kill you.” 

He spoke with a fierce emphasis that 
left Wade in no doubt as to his inten- 
tions. The man standing before him, 
filled with hatred toward the murderer 
of his father, was a far more serious 
menace than the whole machinery of 
the law. Wade had been willing to 
take his chances with the police and 
the long arm of justice, but he had 
never foreseen that he might have to 
face the vengeful passion of a mur- 
dered man’s son. 

Strandler came a few paces closer to 
the chair in which Wade sat. The 


can have 
looking 


see 


that he’s 


Not that it- 
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white bandage on the side of his face 
to emphasize the 

Slowly the pis- 
came upward until it 
was on a level with Wade’s head. 
an instant his brain whirled with the 
realization that in another moment he 
thight be dead. In vain he looked for 
a chance of escape. 


seemed murderous 
look on his 


tol in his hand 


; tures 


Suddenly he jerked up his head. A 
fugitive thought, one of the strange 
fancies that sometimes come to one in 
critical moments, flashed through his 
mind. 

“Wait!” he cried sharply. And then, 
before he realized what his tongue was 


thy 
til 


uttering, he had given voice to 
crous question that had just entered his 
mind: “What’s happened to your face, 


Strandler ?” 
CHAPTER VI. 
GAS. 


O Wade’s surprise, Strandler low- 

ered the pistol and a blank look, 
instantly followed by an _ expression 
akin to fear, crossed his face. Wade, 
puzzled at the effect produced by 
random shot, stared at him in amaz 
ment. 

“What do you mean?” asked Stran- 
dler hoarsely. “Why did you ask 
that question ?” 

Wade tried to frame a reply, then 
found that he had none. The question 
had come to him out of nowhere, 
the wings of intuition, as it seemed, | 
Strandler’s startling response to it wa 
beyond his understanding. Tinall. 
ceased to puzzle over it and quick}; 
advantage of the respite he had gai 

“You're a fool, Strandler,” he 
clared. “If it can be proved that I 
killed your father you can send nx 
the chair for it. By taking the 
into your hands you are only endanger- 
ing your own life.” 

“A lot I care!” Strandler snarling) 
told him, still a little white around the 
mouth and eyes. ‘“You’re a rich man, 
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aren’t you? You would hire a lot of 
lawyers and wriggle out of it somehow, 
or else they would let you off with a 
few years in the penitentiary. The 
man who killed my father is going to 
die.” 

Strandler had quite recovered him- 
self. Again the pistol in his hand be- 
gan to move upward. 

“Just a minute, Strandler! 
prove I didn’t kill your father.” 

“You can, eh?” Strandler regarded 
him sneeringly. He looked at his 
watch, “Well, Ill give you five min- 
utes to show me. But | warn you 
that it isn’t going to do you any good 
to stall.” 

Wade looked him straight in the eye, 
wondering how he could make his argu- 
ment convincing and impressive enough 
to stay the murderous hand. He knew 
that he was closer to death than he 
had ever been before; and death, with 
a charge of murder over his head, was 
an ugly prospect. Elizabeth Ashton 
could be trusted to do her best to clear 
his name, he knew; yet she might fail. 

“Tn the first place,” he began, “I have 
an absolute alibi.” 

Strandler sneered. “Most any law- 
yer will frame up an alibi if you pay 
him enough,” 

“This one wasn’t arranged by a law- 
yer, Strandler. It is vouched for by 
the daughter of one of the wealthiest 
and most influential citizens of Bost- 
burg.” 

Strandler seemed impressed. He 
gazed searchingly at Wade, then 
glanced at the papers on the floor. 
“You’ve confessed that you killed my 
old dad,” he remarked with dry em- 
“What gool is an alibi going 


I can 


phasis. 
to do you after you’ve made a con- 
fession?” 

Again Wade weighed his words. He 
felt that the true explanation would 
sound preposterous in the ears of a 
stranger, yet he knew that his only hope 
lay in presenting the true facts plaus- 
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ibly. He started out boldly, telling a 
straightforward story of the agreement 
between Elizabeth and himself, with- 
out mentioning the form of persuasion 
she had used to gain his acquiescence 
or alluding in any way to The’ Philan- 
thropist. Before he was half through 
he could tell that the effort had been 
wasted. The derisive sneer on Stran- 
dler’s lips told plainly that he did not 
believe a word. 

“So, you see, Strandler,” he con- 
cluded with a sinking heart, ‘‘my con- 
fession was only a ruse intended to 
clear an innocent man’s name.” 

Strandler laughed loudly. “You've 
got a great imagination, Wade. That 
yarn is a peach! But I wasn’t born 
yesterday. You can’t put any such 
cock-and-bull story over on me.” He 
paused, hesitated, and something in his 
face gave Wade a faint hope. “I think 
you're a liars Wade, but I want to be 
sure, and so I’m going to give you a 
chance to prove what you’ve just told 
me. What’s the name of the young 
lady?” 

Wade hesitated for a moment, but he 
could see no reason why he should not 
answer the. question. “Miss Elizabeth 
Ashton, daughter of the publisher of 
the Star.” 

Strandler repeated the name as if 
to memorize it. “Anybody else in on 
it? Two witnesses are better than one, 
you know—and you are going to need 
all you can get.” 

“Miss Ashton is the only one who 
knows of the arrangement,” said Wade, 
certain that Elizabeth had not taken 
any one into her confidence. 

As he spoke, a queer look crossed 
Strandler’s face, but it vanished almost 
instantly, leaving Wade to wonder at 
its meaning. Strandler looked at his 
heavy gold watch. 

“Nearly four,” he muttered. “Nice 
time to be getting a lady out of bed. 
Vl be back in about an hour, Wade. 
If you've lied to me, you'll be sorry.” 
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Wade forced a grin. “If you tele- 
phone Miss Ashton, be sure you get 
her personally,” he cautioned. “Don't 
leave any messages or ask any ques- 
tions of anybody else.” 

“Don’t worry,’ said  Strandler 
shortly. Then he stepped forward and 
removed the revolver and a few other 
articles from his pockets and_trans- 
ferred them to his own. “Just to play 
safe,” he explained. “\With your hands 
tied, you won’t do much damage while 
I’m gone.” 

A moment later he disappeared in- 
side the passage. Wade tore at the 
ropes that fettered his wrists, but he 
soon saw that the effort was useless. 
There was no chance of escape, as far 
as he could see. Strandler would not 
forget to turn the combination knob, 
and with hands tied Wade could do 
nothing. He resigned himself to a wait. 
He had seen no telephones in the house, 
so he knew that Strandler would have 
to go outside in order to call up Miss 
Ashton. Would he accept her answers 
to his questions as proof of Wade’s 
story, or would he return even more 
determined to carry out his threat? 

Fears, some of them vague and in- 
definite, and others startlingly vivid, 
began to assail him. He did not dread 
death itself so much, but he shrank in 
horror from the thought of going to 
his grave with the stigma of a murder 
staining his name. He tried to banish 
the hideous possibility from his mind. 
Strandler was a man of strong and vio- 
lent passions, but he seemed also to 
have a sense of fairness, and perhaps 
Elizabeth’s answers would convince 
him. 

Time dragged. The silence grew al- 
most painful. Wade could not reach 
his watch, but he guessed that day- 
break could not be far away. Stran- 
dier should have been back by this time, 
he reflected. Stray thoughts, far re- 


moved from his immediate danger, be- 
gan to flit through his mind, 


Again 
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he wondered why Strandler had failed 
to make known his return from South 
America. The man’s own explanation 
had not sounded quite convincing. Too, 
there was something peculiar about 
Strandler’s bandaged face and about 
the agitation he had shown when Wade 
asked him about it. Perhaps an in- 
jury had disfigured him and he was 
unduly sensitive about it. Or _ per- 
haps 

Wade’s nerves tensed as a startling 
idea shot into his mind. At first it 
seemed wildly improbable, but on sec- 
ond thought it seemed to explain sev- 
eral things that had puzzled him. He 
had no time to consider it, however, for 
just then the safe door swung open, 
and he gave an exclamation of surprise 
as Elizabeth, followed by Strandler, 
stepped into the room. 

Though astonished at seeing the girl, 
Wade looked first at the man behind 
her, but Strandler’s face was inscruta- 
ble and gave no indication of what was 
in his mind. 

“Mr. Strandler telephoned me,” ex- 
plained Elizabeth, looking just as cool 
and fresh as she had looked two eve- 
nings ago, “asking me to verify cer- 
tain things you had told him. I 
sured him that your story was true 
in every particular, but he seemed anx- 
ious to make very sure that there was 
no mistake. He asked me if 1 wouldn’t 
come out here and identify you as the 
man I made the—er—argreement with, 
and of course I assented. I hurried 
into a few clothes and drove out in 
my own little runabout. Mr. Stran- 
dler met me at the gate and assisted 





as- 





me through a window, and Sud- 
denly her eyes opened wide. “Why, 
Archie, your hands are tied! What 


does it mean?” 

“Strandler has sworn to kill the man 
who murdered his father, and he thinks 
I did it,” Wade replied. 

“So he told me briefly over the phone, 
but now that I have confirmed your 
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statement he certainly understands the 
situation.” She turned toward Stran- 
dler. “You will release Mr. Wade at 
once,” she said tersely. 

“Plenty of time for that later,” 
drawled Strandler. ‘I’m not quite sure 
yet that you two have told me the 
truth. Does anybody else know about 
this funny arrangement between you 
and him?” 

“No,” said Elizabeth hotly, 
word ought to be sufficient. 
cords immediately !” 

An evil leer curled Strandler’s lips. 
A shrug was his only response to the 
Elizabeth indignantly 


“but my 
Cut those 


girl’s command. 
stepped to Wade’s side and 
tug at the ends of the cords around his 
wrists. 

“No, you don’t!” 
dler sprang forward. 
his powerful arm sent Wade stagger- 
With a‘swift 


1? 
i 


vs hands 


began to 


Snarling, Stran- 


A lunge from 


ing to the opposite wall. 
motion he pinioned Elizabet 
at her back, drew a string from his 
pocket, and wound it so tightly about 
her wrists that a moan of pain escaped 


her. 
Wade, white and trembling with help- 
less rage, hurled himself upon Stran- 


another savage thrust sent him 


sprawling to the floor. With hands 


dler, but 


1 
and arms incapacitated, he had difficulty 





regaining his feet. He looked at Eliz- 


abeth. She was regarding Strandler 
out of wide, startled eye 

“Oh!” she said finally, without a 
quiver of emotion in her voice. ‘I see 
now. You got me here so you could 


kill me. You intend to kill us both.” 

Strandler said nothing, but 
a twitching in the lines around 
He stood with his back to th 





arms folded complacently across his 
chest. Wade gazed narrowly at the 
bandage. A suspicion that had oc- 
curred to him before came back with 


greater force. 
“Yes,” he said 


the Gazettc’s faked confession is fall- 


slowly. “He knows 
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ing through, and he wants to pin the 
murder on somebody else. He knows 
my confession will stand if you and 
I shouldn't get out of here alive. That’s 
why he took pains to make sure that 
nobody else knew of the scheme. 
Strandler, did the knife slip when you 
murdered your father?” 

A tinge of pallor crept into Stran- 
dler’s face. It was followed by a look 
of sullen rage. Then, with an effort, 
he controlled his feelings, and again the 
lines around his mouth twitched into 
a grin. Wade knew he had read the 
man’s secret correctly. Holworth, he 
recalled, had said something to the ef- 
fect that, if Jack Hays were eliminated, 
the only man who could have had a 
motive for murdering Strandler was 
Strandler’s son. The sight of the band- 
age had brought the district attorney’s 
remark back to him with fresh signifi- 
cance. 

“The knife slipped during the strug- 
gle,’ Wade repeated, “and cut your 
face. You knew you would have some 

ficulty explaining the wound. You 
could have lied about it, of course, but 
your guilty conscience told you it was 
safer to lie low till the wound healed. 
This house was the best hiding place 
you could think of.” 

Strandler winced a little, proving to 
Wade that his surmises had come close 

Yet, even as he spoke, 
he realized there was a discrepancy 
somewhere. His theory did not ex- 
lain the vacant space on the wall and 
1e stained page in the album. And 
then, with an inward twinge, he saw 
how ludicrous it was to dally with the- 
ories while Elizabeth’s, and his own, life 
were in danger. 

“Go on guessing,” muttered Stran- 
dler. “It don’t hurt me, and it seems 
to amuse you.” He walked to the little 
table and opened a drawer. For an 
instant a metallic instrument 
gleamed in his hand. Before Wade 
could guess his meaning, Strandler’s . 
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hand moved toward the light fixture. 
Instantly the room went dark. 

A breathless silence came, 
Strandler’s thick, taunting 
sounded in the darkness. 

“You two may like to know that 
this reom is soundproof,” he told 
them. “With the ventilator closed, it 
is also air-tight, though it wasn’t in- 
tended to be. If you don’t get the 
idea now, you will soon. By the way, 
Wade—this time I won’t forget to turn 
the knob.” 

He laughed again, and the sound told 
Wade that he was still standing under 
the light fixture. Then they heard his 
footfalls moving toward the passage. 
Wade darted after him, but in the dark- 
ness he lurched against a table, and, 
when finally he found the opening, a 
click signified that Strandler had al- 
ready made his way through the pas- 
sage and closed the heavy steel door 
at the other end. 

He sniffed. A rank and familiar 
odor was beginning to drift through 
the air. He stood rigid, trying to clar- 
ify a hazy and yet appalling suspicion. 
After a while there came a grating 
sound overhead, and it told him that 
Strandler had gone upstairs and was 
now closing the ventilator. Again he 
sniffed, and a horrifying realization 
flashed into his mind. 

Strandler had turned off the light, 
but the gas was still flowing! 


then 
laugh 


CHAPTER VII. 
PRISONERS.. 


OR a second or two Wade’s mind 
was like a leaden lump. Then Eliz- 
abeth, passing him in the darkness, 
brushed his elbow, and the contact gave 
him something like an electric shock. 
The meaning of Strandler’s words was 
now vividly, hideously clear. In a little 
while the gas escaping from the open 
jet would fill the air-tight room. With 
hands manacled, neither of them would 
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be able to raise a finger to stop the 
deadly flow. The end, as far as he 
was able to see, could be nothing but 
death for them both. 

His first clear sensation was pity for 
the brave girl who was his companion 
in this moment of desperate peril. 
Then he felt a sharp twinge somewhere 
as he realized that, with both their lives 
snuffed out, there would be no one to 
repudiate the confession. He would 
go to his grave with the mark of mur- 
derer upon him. Yet, even that seemed 
a trivial thing in comparison with the 
fate confronting Elizabeth. Her ten- 
der and impulsive heart had led her 
into a terrible predicament, and he 
could do nothing to save her, 

“Archie,” he marveled at the cool- 
ness of her voice, “I have bungled 
dreadfully, haven’t I? And I’ve got 
you, poor dear, into an awful mess. 
What can we do?” 

“Nothing,” was the word that came 
to Wade’s lips, but in the next moment 
he realized that he could at least con- 
tinue to try. The gas fixture was sev- 
eral inches above his head, and with 
hands tied at his back he could not 
reach even half that distance. The 
tensity of the moment awoke a dim 
hope in his mind. With great diffi- 
culty he mounted the table and stood 
upright. Turning his back to the gas 
fixture, he groped with his manacled 
hands. He raised himself on his toes, 
drew up his arms as far as he could, 
and, balancing precariously, succeeded 
in finding the curving metal arm that 
terminated in the leaking jet. His 
hands worked downward a few inches, 
and he strained every muscle in his 
body as he fumbled for the point where 
the gas could be turned off. Suddenly 
a gasp of dismay fell from his lips. 
In a twinkling he knew the significance 
of the little metal instrument that had 
gleamed in Strandler’s hand just before 
the light went out. With diabolical 
shrewdness, Strandler had not only left 
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the jet open, but he had removed the 
cock as well. Wade remembered that 
he had tarried under the fixture for a 
few seconds after darkness fell. 

He jumped from the table, knowing 
there was no way of stopping the deadly 


flow of gas. For several minutes his 


head had been so close to the leaking 
jet that now a feeling of approaching 
lausea came over him. Only one 
hanr ¢ 4 e salle - na } 

cnance—one in a mulion—rematined to 
him, but he laughed at the absurdity 


of it even as the thought cane to him. 
{t was wildly improbable, yet it was 
possibility that 


turn the 


within the range of 


stected to 
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Quickly he found the opening of the 
crawled inside El 


ie) 


Passage and 


with 


body succeeded 


reached the door of the safe, and 


a violent wrench of his 


in turning his back to it. His hands, 

fuml rawkw ly, found a knob and 
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a@ dlal, just Iike the ones on le Otner 
ide of the door; but a le twi 

) him it his ! sti iO rad 


been only an empty delu ion. Stran- 
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dler, believing that h lon ected 
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frantically crawling back to the other 
end of the passage. 


his possession, he 


With matches in 
could not only work 
the combination, but he could also touch 


1 


one to the leaking jet and stop the 
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flow. Rising to his feet, he called Eliz- 
abeth’s name. 


“Here [ am, Archie.” Her voice was 
a trifle hoarse. His eyes caught a glint 
of her dress, a shade lighter than the 
surrounding darkness. 


he exclaimed, another 
i to him. 


and his 


Your hands! 
remote possibility occt 
He turned his back to 


Pos ee ee ae = 
fingers began to pluck knotted 





cords around her wri iently it 
had not occurred to Strandler that each 
of them might release the other’s hands, 
tat Set 

aitnough singly they \ 5S. CA 





iot with- 
out reason, that the freeing of their 


hands would avail them 


nothing. 


we can keep 


“How long do you thi 
alive?” she asked while Wade franti- 
cally tore at the knot 
“An hour—maybe longer. It isn’t a 


question of how long we can ] eep alive, 


] 


1 1 ” 
but NOW ions We can remain conscious 
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a confidence that he was far from feel- 


ing. 


“Listen, Archie. There’s something 
Strandler doesn’t know. As soon as 
he explained what he wanted, I had a 
feeling something was wrong. It came 
to me almost as soon as I heard his 
voice over the wire. I told him I was 
comimg out al ne, tha [ wa a oO d 
driver, and that I frasn’t telling any- 
body where I was going. He must have 
thought me a simpleton, I guess. Any- 

iy, L fooled him.” 

“What?” exclaimed Wade huski ‘ 
The knot was slow] sening unde 
the manipulation of his awkwardly 
fumbling hand 

“As SOON as he h Ing Ip, | telepho ied 


Holworth, the district attorney. I didn’t 
explain anything; jus 
going out in my runabout on an errand 


hat might prove dangerous and asked 
to send 


a man in a car to follow 
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me and take action if necessary. The 
man was to wait within a block of a 
certain point I would be passing and 
start after me at a discreet distance. 
Holworth thought it was a queer re- 
quest, I suppose, but he has a great 
deal of respect for father’s name, and 
he assented.” 

“Bully !” exclaimed Wade, refraining 
from pointing out that the district at- 
torney’s man would never be able to 
find the room in which they were im- 
prisoned. Unless fortune or a miracle 
came to their aid, they would soon per- 
ish, and Strandler would see to it that 
no traces remained. 

“He told me something I didn’t quite 
understand,” the girl went on, evidently 
doing her best to keep up her courage. 
“Something about new developments in 
the Strandler case. I couldn’t imagine 
what he meant, unless he was referring 
to your confession, and I didn’t have 
time to ask him.” 

Wade scarcely heard what she was 
saying. He knew the cords were biting 
into her flesh as he tugged at the knot, 
and her fortitude awakened his admira- 
tion. 

“Oh, there’s something else,” she 
went on, speaking with difficulty, “Dad 
heard last night that the Gazette is com- 
ing out with a retraction in the morn- 
ing. They intend to throw the whole 
blame on the reporter who wrote fhe 
story, but our object will be accom- 
plished.” 

Just then the knot parted, and Wade 
did not remind her that they might not 
live to see the culmination of their ad- 
venture. He sighed his relief as the 
cord fell to the floor. He was begin- 
ning to feel dizzy, and in the back of 
his head was a noise that sounded like 
the roar of a distant waterfall. While 
searching for the cock in the light fix- 
ture, he had inhaled more gas than he 
realized. He knew that Elizabeth, too, 
was gradually growing weaker, though 
she bravely tried not to show it. 
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In a few seconds she had released his 
hands, and Wade began a frantic search 
of his pockets. A groan escaped him. 
The vest pocket that had contained the 
matches wes empty. Strandler, fore- 
seeing to what use Wade might put the 
matches, must have removed them 
along with his pistol. His hands slid 
swiftly over his pocket, and suddenly 
the groan rose into a shout of triumph. 
From one of the hip pockets he drew 
his electric flash light. Strandler must 
have either overlooked it, or else rea- 
soned that such an article could be of 
no possible use to a couple imprisoned 
in a gas-filled room. 

Elizabeth swayed unsteadily on her 
feet as he turned on the gleam and 
guided her to the opening of the pas- 
sage. 

“Breathe just as lightly as you can,” 
he told her, gently squeezing her arm 
and trying to transfer some of his own 
ebbing strength to her. “We'll be safely 
out of this if we can remain conscious 
for a few minutes longer.” 

Ile crawled into the passage, bidding 
her to follow. Reaching the door of 
the safe, he handed her the electric 
flash and instructed her to hold it over 
his shoulder and train the gleam on 
the dial. There was a grim tightness 
about his lips as he put his ear to the 
steel. He had told her the task would 
take only a few minutes, but he knew 
that, even with luck, it would require 
the better part of a half hour. The 
roar in his head increased, and already 
his hands were growing cold and limp. 

The knob whirled back and forth, 
moving with ghostlike tread within the 
narrow circle of pale light. Wade, 
straining in every nerve and muscle, 
tried to concentrate all of his mental 
force upon his highly sensitized ears. 
His lips grew tighter and tighter, and 
a cold sweat started from his ashen 
face. The growing numbness of his 
hands terrified him, and the whirring 
noises in his head, smothering the elu- 
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sive sounds of falling tumblers, filled 
him with despair. 

“Archie!” Her voice was faint and 
quavering, and her hand shook a trifle 
despite her efforts to focus the electric 
gleam on the dial. “You can do it, 
Archie—I know you can!” 

The words, voicing her confidence in 
him, gave him a thrill. The stimulus 
she had transmitted to him in his need 
sent the blood pounding against his 
temples, shattering the insidious fog in 
his mind. His fingers regained some- 
thing of their former sure touch and 
subtlety. 

Again he tried, throwing all his 
strength of body and mind into the 
effort. Remotely he recalled how, im- 
pelled by nothing but an inconsequential 
thirst for adventure, he had mastered 
the same difficult task several times in 
the past. Now everything was at stake. 

A click, so faint that it was scarcely 
audible, sent a quiver of exultation 
through-his body. Another came, then 
a third and a fourth. He bent every 
ounce of reserve energy to the task, 
struggling to overcome the treacherous 
stupor that was besieging his mental 
faculties. Repeated clicks, like faint 
whispers of hope, came at long inter- 
vals. The creeping sounds filled him 
with a fresh desire to live and conquer, 
rousing new energies in him whenever 
his hand began to falter. At last, with 
a groan of exhaustion and triumph, 
he thrust the door open. He took the 
girl’s limp form in his arms, and, reel- 
ing, staggering, and panting, carried her 
through the door. 

“T knew—you could do it—Archie, 
she whispered. 

With his burden in his 
dragged himself across the floor, then 
out into the hall. Finally, after end- 
less fumbling and groping, he found 
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He shoved up the sash and 
pressed his elbow against the boarding 
until it 
linally it gave, and he supported the 


a window. 
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outside creaked and sagged. 
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girl while a rush of life-giving air swept 
their faces. 
She stirred in his arms. 


gray of approaching 


In the faint 
dawn he saw a 





smile on her lips. 
“My Philanthropist!” she murmured. 
“We have won!” 


CHAPTER VIII 

HC sS10> 
OR a whil nained at 
the window; t gradually the 
girl’s superb strengt rted itself, 
A touch of color cr into her face, 
and she began to breathe more evenly. 
Wade also wa ickly shaking off the 
effects of the | ious vapors. A 
short half hour ago he had felt sure 


‘in death, and the 
hilarating effect on 
his body and mind. He [liza- 
beth’s hand and they walked silently 
down the stairs. Through an open door 
below came the They 
appr¢ ached sup- 
pressed a gasp of astonishment as he 
looked in. 

Two men were 
One was District [lolworth; 
the other Martin They 
seemed to be engaged in a rather ani- 
mated conversation, and from the look 


they were faci 
reaction had an 


took 


sound of voices. 


silently, and Wade 


tanding in the room 
Attorney 
Strandler. 


on Strandler’s face Wade guessed that 
he had just been told met! f 
startling importance. He dre irl 
to him and motioned her n 
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didn’t you know Upton in South Amer- 
ica?” 

Strandler said nothing. Wade, lean- 
ing forward from his position at the 
door, could see that his face was ashen. 
Twice he opened his lips to speak but 
no words came. 

“I’m not saying anything, 
tered at last, 

“You needn't, of course,” calmly as- 
serted Holworth. “But I’d advise you 
to tell me at once where Miss Ashton 
is. I received a mysterious telephone 
message from her a couple of hours 
ago. She said she was going out and 
asked me to send a man to follow her. 
There was something so queer about 
it all that I decided to go myself. I 
know she is somewhere in this house.” 

An insolent grin crossed Strandler’s 
thick lips. “You will never find her,” 
he declared. “You can spend a year 
looking for her, and yet you wouldn’t 
find her. She is in a place that I dis- 
covered only by chance while looking 
through some of the private papers in 
the desk in the bedroom. I found a 
memorandum among them that gave 
me the clew to the thing. Inside an 
hour or so the girl will be dead. Gas 
kills pretty quick.” Brazenly and with 
evident gloating he explained the pre- 
dicament in which he had left Wade 
and Elizabeth. “Don’t you think you 
and I had better talk over things?” he 
suggested. “You seem to have the 
goods on me, but I’ve got the lives of 
two persons in my hand. Give me half 
an hour’s start, and I'll telephone you 
where to find them.” 

Holworth seemed about to frame an 
indignant reply, but just then Wade 
took the girl’s hand, and the two walked 
into the room. Strandler drew back 
with a gasp of dismay, and the white- 
ness’ of his bandaged face took on a 
greenish tinge. The district attorney, 
who had been pointing a revolver at 
the other’s head, looked aside with an 
expression of surprise and relief. 


* he mut- 
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“Hello, Holworth,” said Wade airily. 
“You needn’t look so _ frightened. 
Neither, Miss Ashton nor myself are 
ghosts, though we would soon have 
been if Strandler had had his way with 
us.” 

“Well, I’m certainly glad!” exclaimed 
the district attorney, and in the same 
instant he stepped forward and snapped 
a pair of handcuffs about Strandler’s 
wrists. “This hound thought he had 
me. Only his name isn’t Strandler. 
It’s Charles Stegnan, alias William 
Short. He has a few other names, 
but they don’t matter.” 

“What!” exclaimed Wade and Eliz- 
abeth in unison. “Then who——’” 

“The real Martin Strandler died in 
the hospital last week,” the district at- 
torney went on, “under the name of 
Jack Hays.” 

Wade and Elizabeth could only stare. 

“All the facts came out when the 
Gazette reporter made his confession,” 
continued Holworth. “TI started to look 
him up as soon as I had listened to 
that wonderful tale of yours, Wade, 
and he was arrested while getting on a 
train last evening. Stegnan, who knew 
him while both of them were in South 
America, gave him a bunch of money 
for faking the Hays confession.” 

“But I don’t see——” 

“You will in a moment. I'll cut the 
story short. Martin Hays spent most 
of his life in South America. He came 
to the States a few times to visit his 
father, but he never made an acquaint- 
ance while here. It seems he and old 
Strandler had some sort of disagree- 
ment, Against his father’s advice and 
wishes, Martin went into some business 
venture in Brazil. He failed completely, 
and his health broke down in the bar- 
gain; but he was too proud to tell his 
father about his failure. There seems 
to have been a lot of pride in the Stran- 
dler family. Well, when Martin saw 
he hadn’t long to live, he wanted to 
come back to America and die there. 
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He was too proud, however, to let it 
become known that a Strandler was 
an utter failure, and so he adopted an 
assumed name. 

“Martin had known Stegnan in 
zil, and somehow Stegnan had forced 
himself into his confidence. [He had 
learned, among other things, that \ar- 
tin would fall heir to a fortune upon 
his father’s death. Martin, being 
known in the States and traveling w 
der an assumed name, might have some 
difficulty identifying himself, especial! 
if his papers should be stolen and his 
father should meet a mysterious death 
in which event it would be fairly easy 
for Stegnan to represent himself as 
Strandier’s son and heir. Well, Steg- 
nan arranged it all very cleverly. On 
the pretext of being Martin’s friend, 
he followed him constantly. He got 
into the Strandler house the night he 
knew Martin intended to call on his 
father, and murdered the old man in 
bed. When Martin arrived, a short 
time later, he was horrified to find his 
father’s body. Whether he suspected 
Stegnan will never be known; the prob- 
abilities are that he didn’t. Anyway, 
he was too sick and exhausted to think 
clearly.” 

“But why didn’t he make his identity 


, 


known when he was arrested and 
charged with the murder?” asked 


Wade. 
“I suppose it was the old Strandler 
pride that restrained him. Besides, he 
would only have made his situation 
worse if he had admitted that he 
Martin Strandler. Sick and weak as 
he was, he presumably realized that 
Jack Hays he was safer than as Stran- 
dier’s son, for in the role of the latter 
he might be suspected of having mur- 
dered his 


his inheritance sooner. 


Was 


father in order to come iit 


Stegnan got 
touch with Upton, the Gazelle repo 


bribed him to fake the confes 


“In the meantime 


P 1 
and 


Stegnan was laying low in this hi 
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waiting till the affair blew over and 





the wound in his face heeled. In a 
week o1 | suppose, he would have 

ut of hiding, presenting the pa- 
1 he had stolen from Martin and 
claiming ‘heir to the estate. When 
h iw that the first confession was 

iz torn shreds, he thought he 
could pin the murder on you, Mr. 
Wade didn’t care who was 


rged with it as long as he himself 
suspicion. That’s about all.” 
\ thoughtful look had come into 
toward the end of Hol- 

story. Suddenly he jerked up 
ad, and his features brightened. 
‘The vacant space on the wall and 
page in the album stumped 
me for a ” he declared, “but I 
think I see it now. The large photo- 
graph on the wall must have been Mar- 
tin Strandler’s. Stegnan had to remove 
and destroy it in order to make his hoax 
good. Then,” and his faltered 
a little as he bent his mind to the task 
of straightening the tangle, “he put one 
of his own photographs in the third 
page of the album, opposite the one 


Vade’s face 


the blank 


1°} 
wale, 


voice 


of Mrs. Strandler, knowing that it 
would be presumed that it was the 
photograph of Strandler’s son. But 
that—that doesn’t explain the blank 
page in the middle—the one with the 


stain on it.” 
Hie gazed at Stegnan, but the impos- 
tor seemed disinclined to offer an ex- 


planatic yn. 


“Maybe the album contained two 
photographs of Martin Strandler,” sug- 
gested the district attorney. ‘“Stegnan 
had to re e them both, but had only 
01 f | 1 with which to replace 

had to leave the other 

that it matters much, 

n will clinch the case 

\nd, by the way, 

I are going to take 

n, Stegnan walked 

fi ide the district attor- 
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ney. Wade and Elizabeth watched 
them in silence till they were out of 
sight” 

“Well, Archie,” murmured the girl, 
“was the game worth while? I got you 
into an awful lot of trouble, didn’t 1?” 

“Most interesting game | ever tackled 
in my life,” declared Wade emphati- 
cally. “So interesting that The Phi- 
lanthropist’s adventures will seem tame 
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assured him, and her eyes, bright and 
tender, gazed into the homeliest face 
in Bostburg, now illuminated by a 
strange radiance that seemed to blot 
out the scars and wrinkles. She no- 
ticed that his tie was awry, and with 
a deft touch she patted it into place. 
Wade smiled—one of his warm, pen- 
etrating smiles. “A lot of girls have 
let me make love to them,” he remarked 


and anemic after this. I think he will 
pass painlessly out of life.” 
“Then I am doubly glad,” Elizabeth 


with a low laugh, “but nobody ever took 
the trouble to straighten my tie. I seem 
to be making progress.” 





CAT GIVES CLEW TO DETECTIVES 


CAT with an orange-colored tail led secret-service operatives to the hiding 

place of three hundred and fifty thousand dollars’ worth of stolen dyes and 
caused the arrest of nineteen men. While searching for a clew to the where- 
abouts of the goods and the criminals, who had taken the dyes from a ware- 
house in Hoboken, New Jersey, the agent of the department of justice, as he 
was wandering about the water front, noticed a cat with an orange-colored 
tail. The marking of the animal was’so strange that the detective, his interest 
aroused, called it to him. 

It made friends with him and, purring, rubbed itself against his trouser leg. 
Part of the coloring of the cat’s tail was transferred promptly to the cloth of 
the trousers in flecks of orange-colored powder. 

Putting the cat down the agent waited till it decided to go to its home and 
then followed it. It led him to an old building on the water front. Securing 
some of the orange powder adhering to the tail, the detective had it analyzed by 
government chemists. Their verdict was that the powder was part of the missing 
dye. 

Irom that day the house on the water front was watched constantly. A 
truck followed by a closed automobile approached the building one day, and 
the secret-service men felt that their long vigil was to be rewarded. They 
halted the vehicles and, upon searching them, found three thousand pounds of 
the stolen dyes, and arrested the occupants of the automobile and the truck. 

The arrested men implicated others and told where the remaining three 
thousand pounds of dyes were hidden, Officers of a chemical company having 
plants in Brooklyn, New York, and in Chicago, Illinois, were taken into custody 
later. Some of the dye was found in Chicago. 

In shifting the dyes, preparatory to shipping some of them from the building 
in Hoboken, orange powder had been spilled on a pile of cloth where the cat 
was in the habit of sleeping. When it lay down there again its fur caught the 
particles of dye, and its appearance became so unusual as to attract the attention 
of the keen-eyed detective. 
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i ps the little laboratory which 
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4 ened out of his dental 


efa offices Doctor J. MacMonies 


ie 


y . I , 
wa. I! 
™ Smith sat quite alone. It was 


‘o'clock; his last patient had 
were 
sverything was 


instruments sterilized 
ay, and 
<t day’s work. 

as a lean, stooped man, prema- 


he anxious, peering 





tue ne? 


memes. twretl 
2ray, With ft 


sion of nearsightedness. His 
ad was scored with transverse 


les; he stooped so close over his 
rather straggly, 


hat his drooping, 
*he almost touched his work. 
hile he waited he was putting the 
ng touches upon a set of false 
ping now and again to glance 
the window as though he ex- 
But his eyes continu- 
returned to the work before him, 
lling upon it fondly. 
leed, these plates were worthy of 
They would have brought 
to the eyes of his dental confréres. 
ir base was a triumph of tinting 
ly 


stot 
i 


I some one, 


ration 


Ie 


inolding ; gutta-percha so delicately) 
land shaded as to be an exact im- 

on of healihy tissues—so cunningly 
‘ved and shaped into little irregulari- 
about the gum lines, so carefully 


ded into lifelike contours that at a 


distance it seemed made of living 


ae 
tus membrane. Doctor Smith had 

1 ae — tarnice 

iu ada re masterpiece. 
i Le rave the t 4 


Ind e 1- 7 p4 . 
piates a tast, !o0viIng 
1 
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ch, and leaned back, looking « 


window once more. To-night he 


vould) discard his present undistin- 
set of false teeth and don thes 


To-night his wife, Guine- 


vere, came home. 
was for her. 
Frowningly he 
empty must be in 
by now; was the bus late? He longed 
for his wife. Undemonstrative though 
he was, he had missed her sorely. He 
hoped that this Western trip had done 
her good; that she would be glad to 
get home, and that she had forgotten 
George Baker. His wife’s interest in 


This novel surprise 
looked down the 
street. The train 


’ 
t1 
li 


this fat lawyer had given Doctor Smith 
many a bad half hour in the past six 


months. 


| 
+ 
i 


He wondered what she could have 
seen in the fellow. Of course, he was 
in a rather coarse fashion, 
and the doctor glanced deprecatingly 
at the reflection of his own lean, sad 
countenance in the mirror before him. 
Yes, he looked old. 
They say that cobblers’ children go 
barefoot, and the bald-headed barber 
has been the butt of many a stale jest. 
So with this dentist; from youth he 
] suffered with Riggs’ disease, and, 
had had all his 


Since then the 


handsome 


be fc iC, he 
‘om fort 
lower 


of expertly fitted upper and 
plates had scarcely compensated for the 
constantly repeated jokes about false- 
toothed dentists; thoughtle cruel 
jt 
Guinevere, his wife, had been fore- 
st in the unkind play. He winced 
t the thought. She had a careless, 
witty tongue. She called him “grand- 
| and when he sneezed, which was 


often, for he caught cold easily, she 
solicitude lest he 


And he 


cricd out in mock 


lis “lovely china teeth.” 
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would smile manfully, concealing the 
inner hurt. He strove to be just; no 
doubt his old plates had been noticeable, 
even amusing, to Well, he 
would change ail that. His wife’s ab- 
sence had given him leisure to fabri- 
cate the new false teeth which he now 
admired. He would be 
pleased. 

The roar of an approaching car was 


| 
| 


heard, and the doctor sprang up. But 
it was not the red bus; it 
Baker’s yellow Snappy 
roadster pulled up in front of Doctor 
Smith’s house with a vast screaming of 
brakes. Peeri 
doctor saw that his wife sat beside its 
driver. 
Her bag; 
mounted the steps 
smart in a blue trotteur suit which set 
off her petite fig 


others. 
hoped she 


was (seorge 


if from the window, the 





rye wd 7 the core Whit ha 
age was 1n tne ¢ put s 





empty-handed, very 


ee 
re admirably. 


trimmed toque covered her golden hair. 
at her fat com- 


Even while he scoV led 


panion, who had setiled himself in the 
car as though to wait, the doctor’s lonely 
heart yearned over | ( \" 

ae 1! 

rut he was disap] I—| ly 
disappointed. To think that G e 
Se — 1 ‘ i 
snould have come back with / l Lit 
then, he thought sensibly, she kney 
could not leave the off early « 1 
to meet her at the station. It was ail 
right, of course; but almost uncon- 
“e 1 1 ‘ . £3 
sciously the doctor dropped his new 


teeth into a drawer and locked them 


up. 


ia a ; ; 
Then he hurried out into the hall, 
Guinevere stood just within the do r, 


poised as for flight. She 
no motion to remove her wraps. 

As the doctor came forward, blink- 
ing m ically, arms outstretched in 
1 2 7 “4 ° *1 4 
welcome, she shrank visibly and thru 
out one hand, holding a formidable 
apparently legal 
to fend him off. 
“Wh-what’s that, Vera?’ asked 
doctor, taken aback. 
She made no reply. 


document, as though 


She did not look 
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at him, but down at her trim brown 
oxfords. She was trembling violently. 

Doctor Smith took the document 
from her and unfolded it, holding it 
very close to perplexed, nearsighted 
incredul ly. “A 


Nevada divorce decree 


He stared at her blankly. The thing 
overwhelmed him, stunned him; he 
could not think. “It’s not legal,” |] 

protested weakly. “It can’t be I 
wasn’t notified; I didn’t know thing 
about it. Oh, Vera! How could you!” 


The woman ignored his appe: “Tt 
5 IC Pai ant 


l d. George t 
to do it. I—I had it publish i in the 
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The woman gave a frightened 1 


and fumbled behind her for the door 
knob, watching him with fascinated 
eyes. 

Smith’s voice deepened, 


roughened. He pointed his tiny instru- 


Doctor 














ment at her, emphasizing with it each 
coldly menacing word. 

And don’t come back!” 
laughed mirthlessly, contemptuously. 

The tiny mirror, pointing toward the 
door, caught a ray from the late sun 
which streamed through the old-fash- 
ioned fanlight and flung it straight into 
the woman’s eyes. With a little, star- 
tled scream she whirled and ran out 
of the door. 

That night Guinevere Parker Smith 
married George Weston Baker before 
a justice of the peace. The affair 
caused a sensation in Merrimont, which 
prided itself upon a genuine village life, 
although it was no more than an hour 
from New York City. The women dis- 
cussed it at sewing circles and tea par- 
ties; in shops and clubs the men spoke 
of nothing else. The bridal couple re- 
ceived few congratulations; the sym- 
pathy of the town was all for Doctor 
Smith. 


He 


“Gol 


“He’s spoiled her completely,” was 
the verdict. “Always gave her every- 
thing, and when she wanted a divorce 
he gave her that. She ought to be 
ashamed of herself, and George Baker, 
It’s a wonder the doctor takes it 
so easy. If I were Baker I’d be scared.” 

here seemed to be no need, how- 
ever. Doctor Smith ignored the lawyer 
as he did his wife, whose dainty head 
drooped beneath the weight of the 
town’s disfavor. Mr. and Mrs. Baker 
tried to brazen it out; gave a big party 
to which almost no one came, drove 
about together in the big yellow car, 
making calls which were not returned. 

But Doctor J. MacMonies Smith 
went about his business as usual. Al- 
Ways a quiet man, he grew taciturn, 
almost morose. He did his work effi- 
ciently, but he spoke no needless word, 

all his leisure his 
empty house, brooding. Folk wondered 


too, 


and spent alone in 
at his apparent indifference, but no one 
dared mention his wife’s name to him. 
So days grew into weeks, and Doctor 
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Smith’s routine seemed quite un- 
changed, But the inner current of his 
thoughts ran always in one channel, 
The deep love which he had borne his 
wife turned to hatred. He absolved 
her from all blame. Vera was a weak 
woman, he knew, light-minded and 
frivolous, easily influenced. No, the 
blame was all Daker’s. And the doc- 
tor’s mind drifted idly, its life aims 
lost, until it was caught in a growing 
current of revenge. 

And from this seething welter ef 
hatred a cunning, intricate plan gradu- 
ally evolved itself, emerging, link by 
link, into consciousness, tried and tested 
and shaped until it appeared perfect. 

Quietly, methodically, as he did 
everything, Doctor Smith set himself 
to carry it out. 

First he took out that wonderful set 
of false teeth, on which he had lavished 
such loving care—that surprise for his 
wife, which neither she nor any other 
living being had seen. He tried them 
on; they fitted perfectly. But he was 
not satisfied. He added fresh gutta- 
percha, built out the plates into broad, 
thick wings beside the molar teeth, in- 
visible when the contrivance was in 
place 

Thus equipped, the plates filled out 
his hollow cheeks amazingly, making 
his narrow face seem shorter and wider. 
The doctor surveyed himself in his 
tle had grown older of 
His vision 


office mirror. 
late; grayer, more stooped. 
was failing still further. But even so, 
the new teeth rejuvenated him. He 
himself could not have told that these 
teeth were false. But he did not wear 
them; satisfied with his inspection, he 
locked them away once more. 

His eyes troubled him constantly. 
Hle had always been nearsighted, but 
for the delicate, close, peering work of 
dentistyy, which demands a short focus 
and almost microscopic accuracy at a 
; distance, he saw well enough. 
Therefore, like many others, he had 
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postponed the day of spectacles, fear- 
ing lest, him clear, distant 
vision, they might hamper his 


- aS emt ox t¢ he dentict’c ti mirror 
appiication to the den iy mirror. 
l 





y 
in giving 
and blur 
he resolved to get glasses. But 
he did not 
did he consult the local o 
was to be part of his we 


So one 


NOW 


mention this decision, nor 


morning he w 
York, only an hour’s ride, and there 
phoned for an appointment 
known oculist. He gave his own name 
—John Smith—but what alias could 
have been more concealing? ‘The 
tician to whom he 
tion that 

ably puzzled by his cu 


same afternoon was consider- 
’ istomer’s insist- 
ence upon a flamboyant pair of large, 
with tortoise-shell 


round ey glasses 


rim and adorned with a wide, che 


ribbon. Rimless nose glasses, with a 
fine gol 1 chain, perhaps, would have 
been so much more suited to this staid, 
professional-looking man. But Doc- 
tor Smith persisted, and, since his pre- 
ae See iich ' 

script m caled i@! m 
took away with Ol : 





conspicuous pair of thick pince-nez as a 


be en , a eae = j 
professional gambler mighi have de- 
lighted in. 

A tia P Pe i. a 

AAt home, he p it nese glasses, in 


lizard-skin case, in the drawet 


their 
vith the set of false teeth which he had 
No one so much as su 


he po 


never Wort. 


pected that essed either 


Without ostentation, but as quickly 
as he could, accepting many a sacrifice 
of values, the doctor sold his home 
and converted ali his property into ca 


He wa: 
estate man, to South 


Within a couple of 


going to travel, he told the real- 


accumulated more than sixteen thou- 
sand dollars in cash, an amount which 
would have surprised his acquaintances, 
for he had always lived mod€stly. But 
Doctor Smith had a large prac 
he was a thrifty person. This sum he 
deposited in a certain New York bank 
subject to check, 
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On the way back to the station, he 
stopped at a store to buy a knife—a 
sheath knife with a plain, serviceable 
haft and a murderous eight-inch. blade, 
He planned a hunting trip, he toid the 
clerk, and that worthy promptly 
got all about him, for it was October 
and the tired business men of the city 


were flocking to the Adirondacks in 





fi ye 


search of deer. 
The next 
fifteen mini 





Merrimont for New York or J; 
MacMonies Smith mou tep 
of George Baker’s pretentious house. 
Mr. Baker would be at home, he knew; 
on Wednesdays he always leit his of 
early. 
The maid who answered his ring 
g 
gaped at him in wonder, quite forget- 
ting her manners. What is 


carded husband want at his ex- 


new home? 

“PI tell M B hat Doctor 
Smith wishe to see him on busin “e 
the docto I uietly. The ma ( 
app l 1 a nmered a it. 
She would € ething to tell : 
this night! 


Left alone in the hall, the doctor 
calmly drew his sheath knife from an 
ket and slipped the naked 
ip his left sleeve, hilt downward. 


The maid “Please step 


tis way, 


returned. 
doctor.” 
She led him down the hall and into 
half librar i 


smith looked about disdain- 


a small room, 


rn 


Doctor 





fully, appraising the taste of h 
ce ri 
inally Mr. Baker strutted in, wear- 


coat. His 
rried, his manner hesi- 


bluster and uneasy, haif- 


ee ne ae 
ing a velvet nouse 
was red and w 
iating between 


| cordiality. 


asham 
puzzled and alarmed by this visit. 

“[’m leaving town,” said the doctor, 
“but there’s a little matter of business 
to be talked over first.” 

His manner was cool, but by no 


Plainly he was 
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means ene 
of reli ief 


His host heaved a sigh 


he said, subsiding into a 
y the table. “I’m glad you take 
a sensible view of the situation. There’s 
no reason why we shouldn’t talk the 
matter over in a friend] is there?” 





y Way, 


“None at all,” the doctor responded 


imperturbably. “You see——” 

He half rose, leaning far over the 
narrow table as though to whisper to 
the other, who leaned a little | 


broad chest exposed, pompous and 
atisfied. 

. ‘ 
hout a word of 


ssion, he 


Then quickly, 
warning or a change of expre 
1¢ knife from his sleeve and 
man just where the neck 
pro Pai 

houlder. Then Doctor Smith 
let go its haft and back, re- 
garding his work with a Lan? fied sinile, 


The stout 


whip] ed 
stabbed th 
joins the ; 


tl 
he 
stepped 
with an expression 
of ludicrous ama upon his 
chubby face, gasped once, fumbled at 
the table before him with uncertain fin- 
gers, and died without a cry. 

Doctor Smith looked at his watch. 
He had just time enough. Now all 


nan, 
zement 


g 
depended on that; he must have an 
hour’s leeway. 

Hie opened the door a crack and 


1 


| out. There was no one in sight. 
He hoped every one would think this 
a protracted conference. With @ains- 
taking quietness, but without any ap- 
pearance of stealth, the doctor 

gave one last glance 
victim slumped for- 
head between his 


peeres 


stepped 
out into the hall, 
backward at his 
ward against the table, 
itched arms, and closed the door 


niskakin 
utstre , 


ently. 

Tiptoeing down the hall, he let him- 
self out and walked briskly toward the 
railroad station. Outwardly he was 
enough. He nodded to an 
passed a civil word or two, 
unbear- 


calm ac- 


quaintance, 
but within his nerves 


crisped 


ably. He must hold himself to a walk 
by main strength; his head turned con- 


4A—ps 
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stantly, his ears tingled to the expected 
cry of alarm behind him. 

But he reached the station just as 
the train pulled out, and swung himself 
onto the last coach without a moment 
to spare. He walked through to the 
smoker and lit a cigar with a steady 
hand. His old life was over and done 
with; here John Smith was reborn. 


He set forth into his new existence 


unencumbered by baggage. He took 
nothing with him save his new  spec- 
tacles, his unworn set of false teeth, 
and one check, made out to “cash.” 


York he 
Suppose 


Upon his arrival in New 
had another bad moment. 
Baker had been found? Sup ypose de- 
tectives waited for this train, 
had been seen to take? 

But he walked through the crowd 
unmolested, and went straight to his 
bank. Its doors were closed, of course; 
but he had made his arrangements in 
advance. He was leaving for South 
America that night, he had telephoned; 
he wished to withdraw his account. 

So presently he left the bank, his 
money packed into the belt which he 
had brought; and almost at its door hé 
met Peter Mudge, his who 
was a commuter, 

Mudge had heard nothing, of course; 
but this wen In’t do. He must not be 
seen ; from this moment he must 
disappear without a trace. 

He swung aside into the 
clothing shop and bought an atrocious 


which he 


neighbor, 


now 


nearest 


green ulster and a plaid golf cap. Seiz- 
ing a moment while the clerk’s back 
was turned, he substitute® the new 


false teeth which were so startlingly 
realistic; he produced his spectacles, 
which he donned for the first time. 
Then, holding himself painfully erect, 
for he was normaily stooped, he stepped 
boldly out. Beneath the welter of fears 
which flooded his thoughts, he feit the 
first faint stirrings of a new interest. 
It is not given to every man of forty- 
odd to lock the door upon his past and 
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enter a new life, to be shaped as he 
may choose. 

Over his head loomed vague terrors. 
He was an outcast, proscribed, a mur- 
derer, and no plea of self-defense could 
condone his crime, even to himself, 
To-morrow -his description would be 
broadcast ; policeman in the 
country would be watching for him. 

In an inner vest pocket he carried a 
folded money belt containing sixteen 
thousand dollars, and nine hundred dol- 
lars more were disposed about his per- 
son. 

But Jack Smith of Nowhere, unem- 
ployed, considered neither of these 
things. For the first time in his life 
he was breathing the air of absolute 
freedom, and the savor of it was sweet 
in his nostrils. 

Holding his head high, he stared im- 
pudently at the passers-by from beneath 
the peak of his gaudy cap. No longer 
did they loom vague and _ indistinct; 
no longer need he wait until a man 
came within arms’ length before his 
features were clear. Thanks to these 
new glasses, the world was crystal clear 
about him, 

He met his tailor, an old acquaint- 
who had measured the doctor’s 
meager figure a score of times. Jack 
Smith, erect, the atrocious cap cocked 
to one side, strutted past this stranger 
unconcerned. The other stared at him 
a moment, thinking “That fellow’s face 


every 


ance, 


looks familiar: do I know’him?” and 
set him down for a bookmaker at some 
race track. To connect this swaggerer 


with Smith 
his head. 


i 


would never have entered 


With renewed confidence Jack Smith 
went on, straight to a hotel, stopping 
only at a drug store for a couple of 


g 
purchases. Arriving at his d 
tination, he secured a room, unwrapped 


his purcha 





es, stripped off coat, v: 
and shirt, and proceeded to strap h 


belt in place. Then he donned 
shoulder and 


money 


a pair of stout braces 
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buckled them tight, so that they held 
his stooping figure erect. Finally he 
turned to his other purchase, a bottle 
of hair dye, and applied it painstak- 
ingly according to directions. 

When he was through his hair and 
mustache were blue-black. With his 
pocket scissors he cropped the mustache 
short, leaving only two Jong tips which 
he stiffened and pointed with soap— 


an excellent emergency substitute for 
barber’s wax. 

He dressed and surveyed himself 
with much satisfaction in the mirror. 


tle saw the hard, rather full face of 


a complete stranger, with eyes two 
shades darker through their thick 
lenses, with cheeks filled out by the 


cunningly devised wings of his false 
teeth. “Ilow-do, Jack Smith,” he said. 
“Pleased to meetcha!” Unconsciously 
his diction modified itself to his appear- 


ance. “And now for some rags to 
match.” 
He went out and sought one of those 


small clothing shops which abound 
along New York’s Rialto. After one 
glance at mustache and eyeglass rib- 
brought out a cutaway 


an excellent 


bon, the clerk 


frock 


- = 
oO! shepherd Ss ] aid, 





piece of goods, but appallingly loud. 

Jack Smith paid the price without a 
murmur, added a fancy waistcoat, all 
greens and browns, and a_ flat-topped 
derby* hat. le was only restrained 
from a silk hat by the fear of becom- 

g ‘ature rather than a portrait. 
\ ng coll: iped silk shirt, and a 
Wit tie completed his selection. 
I ( 1 in il hop, packing his 
dl 1 clothes in a suit e bought 

on, 

\ he bought a pair of tan 
bi oes Wi in intricate pattern 
( oles pune about the nobby 
cre } 

Thus equipped, he sauntered out into 
the crowds of Broadway, smoking a 


cigar whose red and gold band had not 
been removed, staring impudently at 

















all. The green ulster was open to show 
his other splendors. Such a transfor- 
mation was unbelievable. 

As Jack Smith strolled along, think- 
ing of dinner and a lodging, for in this 
new garb he did not feel like returning 
to the hotel, his casual eye noted a slen- 
der young woman who was endowed 
with a crown of emphatically golden 
hair. She had just emerged from a 
big drug store. 

Scarcely knowing why, Jack Smith 
followed her. This new personality 
evidently lacked the dentist’s diffidence, 
and in some obscure he knew 
that the girl ahead was conscious of 
his look. Once he caught her eye in 
the reflection from a shop window. | 
was but a furtive glance, and she 
walked the faster for it; but this jaunty 
Jack Smith, his grim past already for- 
gotten, hurried aiter her, a queer little 
thrill about his heart. 

J. MacMonies Smith would never 
have noticed this young person. Her 
hair was patently tinted; her neat dress 
as evidently sleazy in material as it 
was impudently piquant in style. But 
to Jack Smith, whose shackles of con- 
vention were severed, she was j 
attractive. As he drew closer he made 
out the details of her small, pert face 
with this new and miraculous clarity 
of vision; the pretty, mobilé features 
were clearly cut, her skin was delicate, 
almost translucent, and her half-smiling 
lips were touched with rouge. 

She was no child, as he had thought 
at first. But the violet be- 
neath her eyes, by the fine, faint lines 
which began to show about the corners 
mouth, she was a woman of 
twenty-eight or thirty—a_ pathetically 
tired young woman, whom he longed 
to comfort and protect. 

Evidently conscious of his pursuit, 
but by no means either alarmed or an- 
noyed by it, the girl her 
quiet way, never looking back openly. 
But Jack Smith felt that she had ap- 





fashi yn 


er 


very 


shadows 


of her 
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praised him as thoroughly as he her, 
and without downright condemnation, 

Presently, beyond Seventh Avenue, 
she turned in and mounted the high 
stoop of a house exactly like all the 
other houses of the street—or of any 
other street in the neighborhood. As 
she did so, Smith noticed a sign by 
the door: “Furnished rooms; boarding 
by the day or week.” 

They had passed a dozen such; but 
this was different. Jack Smith was 
suddenly conscious of the weight of 
his suit case, of his empty stomach, 
of the cumulative fatigue of this terrible 
day coming after six weeks of stress. 
For a moment the ghost of J. Mac- 
Monies Smith stirred and gibbered in 
him; he was weary and friendless. 

Well, he must live somewhere. He 
must find friends, build up a new life. 
Here was a good place to begin, and 
one, at least, of his fellow boarders 
would be congenial, Jack Smith 
mounted the high stoop, shifted his 
heavy bag, and rang the bell vigorously. 

There was a considerable delay; it 
was dinner time. [But at last a heavy, 
springless  stey within, the 
peeling vestibule opened, and a 
woman's face the aper- 
ture. She was a person of fifty years, 
perhaps, comfortably stout, painfully 
weary. Her graying hair was elabo- 
rately coiffed with a switch which did 
not exactly match it; she was creak- 
ingly grand in a tight silk dress; but 
her blue eyes were beautiful still—clear, 
friendly, and honest. They looked be- 
neath hair dye and shepherd’s plaid; 
they looked through the thick lenses 
and straight into the troubled heart of 
John Smith. 

“You look terrible she said 
simply. “Come front room 
an’ set down; we c’n talk better there.” 

Doctor J. MacMonies Smith, being 
the least bit of a snob, would have seen 
only the vulgarity of coiffure and too- 
tight dress, and the thick layer of rice 


» sounded 
door 
appeared in 


tired ” 
urea, 


into the 
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powder covering the lines of the soft, 
faded cheeks. But this amazing Jack 
Smith had no such prejudices; he felt 
the innate motherliness within, and his 
burdened soul softened to it. More- 
over, this lady bore a strange likeness 
to the one who had entered here just 
before him. 

In the shabby front parlor, whose 
double usage was shamelessly confessed 
by a yellow celluloid hairpin on the 
center stand and the corner of a sheet 
drooping from the inwards of the dav- 
enport, his hostess turned upon Jack 
Smith with heightened color. 

“Vi'let’s always tellin’ me I’m too 
free with folks,” she apologized. “I'd 
ought to of asked you what you wanted 
out there, but you looked so beat out 
I thought you’d ought to rest a minute.” 

The man swept her excuses aside. 
“Awfully good of you,” he assured 
her. “You see, I’m looking for a 
room.” 

She looked at him again more search- 
ingly. “Excuse me a minute,” she said. 
“You see’—as her voice trailed off 
down the hall—“Vi'let always aims to 
see about——” 

She was back in a moment, with her 
the little lady who had led Smith’s foot- 
steps hither. 

“My daughter, 
sey,” she explained. 

“Smith,” hastened the visitor. “Jack 
Smith. Pleased ma’am.” 

The younger woman looked at him 
gravely from big, pansy colored eyes 
“We've got one room,” she said slowly, 
her “Just ‘a 
small] floor back, 
Mamma’ll show you. 

She whispered briefly with her 

With a 
Smith felt 
and ap- 


He was 


Miss Vivlet 


“Mr.——” 


Demp- 


to meet you, 


demure. 
third 


” 


red lips very 


room, on the 


mother, then disappeared. 
touch of: exultation, Jack 
that he had been examined 
proved—tentatively, at least. 


on probation. 
Up the dark stairs he followed his 
guide, to be 


hall bedroom 


shown a 
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whose one window gave upon a dim 
vista of geometrically outlined back 
yards, each festooned with clotheslines, 
and beyond the unkempt backs of an- 
other row of houses. There was some- 
thing almost immodest in the outlook; 
houses, like people, ought only to be 
seen in street dress, he thought whim- 
sically. 

But the room was spotlessly clean, 
the bed looked comfortable, and there 
was even one drooping flower on the 
narrow washstand. 


“T’ll take it,” he decided. “How 
much—with board?” 
“That'll be fourt—I mean, twelve 


dollars a week, with breakfast and sup- 
per,” she told him. “Dinner, I mean. 
The bathroom’s right down the hall. 
Do you want your sup—dinner, I mean, 
to-night ?” 

Smith blinked. He was certain that 
she had cut the price two dollars for 
him. Why? 

“No, thank you,” he decided. He 
scarcely dared to face his new life as 


vet. “Tl get a bite over on the avenue, 
I’ve got to go right out.” 


He left his bag and wandered about 
the for a time, gradually ad- 
justing himself. He had a sandwich 
at the nearest quick lunch, then sought 
had his hair 


added one more 


streets 


a barber shop, where he 
cut po! 
touch to his now complete disguise; he 


npadour. This 


ins ae eF 
King at his clean- 
properly 


ingle, dyed hair 


+1 - T 
Was another man, 1.0¢ 
mustache now 


ulent 


shaven face, 
waxed to a tru 


- 
back from a 


brushed straight forehead 
"— 1 } . 2% 1 . .. . 

iigher than he had thought it, he won- 
dered if he had ever been J. Mac- 
Monies Smith, after all? This new 





personality was familiar. 


“Pll call myself John Nicholson 
smiling grimly at 


And I ] 


Smith,” he decided, 


the weak pun. follow the 
Next morning he made the acquaint- 
ance of the household at the breakfast 


table. Without a jar, he fitted into the 
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routine of this life, and came to enjoy 
it thoroughly. 


There were the usual three or fou 
pert stenographers; the usual tired, 


spectacied school-teacher; the usual 
fussy old lady; the usual retired busi- 
ness man who occupied sitting room 
and bedroom with a lap-dogged, ear- 
ringed, loud-talking wife; the usual 
star boarder, a bond salesman, 
income commanded the respectful awe 
of the rest and whose whims and 

tions wore poor Mrs. Dempsey to dis- 
traction. 

Miss Violet was cashier and business 
manager. Smith soon discovered that 
without her determination Mrs, 
Dempsey would have been bankrupt in 
a weck. When he paid his first board 
from a plethoric roll of bills he had 
learned that in this society one displayed 
his ready money instead of concealing 
it, her wide, pansy-colored eyes opened 
still wider. 

“You must’ve been hitting the pool 
rooms,” she commented. ‘Tine! I 
s’pose you'll be getting ’*em back now.” 

He stared at her, uncomprehending. 

“You made a killing, didn’t you?” 
she amplified. “You were broke when 


exac- 


cool 


you came.” 

“Why,” he stammered, 
made you—how did you-— 

Her tolerant smile gave to the pretty, 
powdered face a look of almost mater- 
nal wisdom. 

“Anybody could see that,” she 
clared. “Your sj 
When you see a gentleman in your line 
without his diamonds, it don’t 
much brains to see he’s had hard luck, 
does it?” 

“Oh!” said Jack Smith. “Why, no; 
of course not!” He laughed oddly. 

But he took the hint, and next day 
appeared with a two-carat ring. He 
could afford it, and he must dress his 
new part. 


“why—what 


” 


de- 


arklers were gone. 


take 


For several days the Baker murder 


at Merrimont occupied the dinner table. 
Sentiment was divided, but the consen- 
sus of opinion was that “it served the 
fellow right—stealing another man’s 
vife that way.” Many were the 
ulations as to the murderer’s where- 
abouts. It was thought that he had 
sailed for South America; he had ex- 
pressed such an intention, the papers 
said, 
“B-r-r-r!” 


cnece- 
Spee 


shuddered one of the 
stenographers, rolling coy eyes at the 
ribbon clerk beside her. “You can’t 
never tell about these men; he might 
be right here in N’ Yawk. Gee, just’ 
think of bein’ loved so hard a feller’d 
do murder for you!” 

“The woman wasn’t worth it,” de- 
clared the star boarder condescendingly. 
“And you can bet that dentist fellow’s 
nowhere within a thousand miles by 
this time. Down in some spigoty re- 
public, I s’pose, flirting with the seen- 
yoritas.” 

They all laughed; the sound roused 


the retired business man, who was 
rather deaf. 
“Smith, d’you say?” he inquired. 


“Your name’s Smith, too, ain’t it, mis- 
ter? John Smith. Any relation to this 
dentist, hey ?” 

Jack Smith produced a passably in- 
different laugh. ‘“Maybe,” he answered 
lightly. “There’s plenty of John 
Smiths; look in the telephone book.” 
So the subject dropped, and John 
tension His confi- 
dence grew daily; he became a promi- 
nent member of this little group. To 
him Mrs. Dempsey confided her per- 
plexities, her trials, her longings for 
a little restaurant. 

“rr 1 do she ex- 
plained. “It’s palaverin’ such beasts as 
that Mr. Steinberg gets me.” The star 
boarder had sent back his twice 
that morning. “TI hate sootherin’ folks 
like him, and Vi'let says anybody c’n 
put it over on me. I’m so easy about 
board money and all. 


Smith’s relaxed. 


love to cook,” 


eoe 
aS 


If we had just 
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a little, quiet place, with Vi'let for 
cashier an’ me in th’ kitchen, we’d do 
well, I’m sure. But it takes money, 
Mr. Smith, and, anyways, we'd oughta 
have a man around, too. Mebbe Vi'let’ll 
pick out some nice feller yet, but she’s 
terrible choosy, I must say. She c’d 
of have that Mr. Halloran, easy as easy 
—an’ him manager of the store where 
she works, too!” 

Jack Smith, it appeared, was having 
a wonderful streak of luck. Almost 
every night he displayed to Violet and 
her mother a bulky roll of bills. “I 
backed Attaboy,” he would tell them; 
or, “Won two grand off the bookies 
on Lame Duck in the third at N’ Or- 
leans.” He picked up the slang of his 
ostensible profession with ease, and he 
never failed to report a winning. It 
was not difficult, since he needed only 
to select his horses from the racing 
finals and decide the amount he had 
“bet.” Thus, in a few months, he had 
justified the possession of all his money, 
and the money itself was safe in bank. 

He had plenty of leisure time. He 
fell into a habit of squiring Mrs. Demp- 
sey of-afternoons and her daughter in 
the evenings, and spent many a pleas- 
ant hour with both, at the movies and 
even occasionally at a sure-enough thea- 
ter with box seats and a little supper 
afterward. Tor, as the black-haired 
stenographer put it, “that Mr, Smith 


t 
t 
ain’t any kid, an’ ] 
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KS KInda like 
: ’ 

a con mat an all 

1 1 





with his dyed hair 





—put i ure is a wil On, 
Sar? 4 ‘ ” 
boy! Wisht I had ce! 
Months passed, ; 
iontns pa ad, and tn grey 


more and more secure in his 


aon @ 1 1, mashes al treeert 

tra Vitn this additional burden 

upon his soul, he felt no qualms, no 
| 

A : apeiai ¥ 

fears, no longings is lost wit 





such as had waked m 
Oiten in that other existence 
occult way murder, f 
made no pl a in condone 
solved him of remorse. 





and well done, he thought. That life 
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was over with, and increasingly he pre- 
ferred this new one. 

After mature thought, he decided 
upon a partnership with the Dempseys. 
He grew fonder and fonder of Miss 
Violet, even to the extent of contem- 
plating a matrimonial venture. 
But that would come later, he decided. 

In the meantime a litile shop was 
leased on Sixth Avenue, near the de- 
partment-store district. Here Mrs. 
Dempsey installed herself, and pres- 
ently a model restaurant began to 
emerge from the weliter of rubbish, 
plasterer’s débris, oceans of soap suds. 

They called it the Lon Ton; its tiled 
floor was as clean as_ its 
linen; its menus were simple, but its 
cooking customers. In 
its immaculate kitchen one found Mrs, 
Dempsey, aproned and capped, a proud 
smile on her perspiring face—a_ culi- 
nary deity, presiding over the mysteries 
of her cult. 

Behind the show window, or walk- 
ing erec4y up and down among the 
dispensing among fa- 
vored diners, behold Jack Smith, grown 
l living. He 
dia- 
hirt studs; 


, 


new 


spotlessly 
i - 


drew eager 


tables, smiles 


comfortably stout with 
still 
monds adorned fingers and 


wore shepherd’s plaid, and 


a waxed mustache urled away from 


the genial smile which did almost as 
‘ 7? 
muc his elder partner’s cooking to 
7 1 ] +7 +1 
popularize the place. And the teeth 
etek Me Se. ee 
Which it revealed were sureiy Nis own, 
| : 1 
one ld ve said 
y 1 a a . . Pa as Pied 
j = ] va enyoyin himselt. 
iie€ ( his his t © merers 
1 1 e 
ne hi | (a) tor a restaurateul 
bu isa in every ointment, 
One 1 is he leaned over the table 
I I l 1d, a valued customer, 


| : 1 saw a familiar face in the 
cle 

Hy is put to it to conceal a start; 
for was his wife—or rather his ex- 
\\ ife, (;eorge DBaker’s idow. 

she ited near the entrance, as 


people will on coming into a restau- 














Too 


and, with a vast effort, Jack 


rant, 
Smith advanced to greet her afier the 


manner ot ~ pei ‘fe . head waiter. 
Dressed in 
thinner than of old, a ‘Tittle sadder: her 


1 +1, 
black, she seemed a little 


fair skin had faded, and she looked 
older, harder, more _ disillusioned. 
Watching her, Jack Smith felt in_ his 


breast a stirring of his old identity; 
his heart went out to this woman in 
a great surge of tenderness, all the 
deeper because of her changed appear- 
ance. 

But she, he noted thankfully, 
him not at all; he was no more 
than any other restaurant manager, 
merely a convenience, an automaton 
without individuality. It was better so. 

He led her to a table near the back 
of the room, just opposite that where 
Mr. Marchand sat, peppering his soup 
liberally. A whiff of the pungent 
tickled Jack Smith’s deli nostrils, 
and he sneened, H1e had a delicate 
nose; it was a trait which he slrared 
with the late J. Mecloedee Smith. 

At the sound he fancied that Guine- 
vere started and looked up at him 
oddly. but it was only for a moment, 
and, in the storm of emotions which 
within him, he thought nothing 


noticed 
to her 


spice 
Spice 


cate 


raged 
of it. 

Leaving his 
tions of a waiter, 


1 


ex-wife to the 


Jack Smith 


ministra- 
walked, 


or rather staggered, forward toward 
an empty table. As he passed the 
cashier’s stand, the blondined Violet 


] 


leaned toward him anxiously, — 


ing a question, for he looked hastly. 
But he heard nothing; he ineeanl into 
a chair and stared blindly at #he wall. 

His head suddenly ached, his eyes 
burned, so that he removed his glasses 
to rest them. LBrooding upon vacancy, 
his pale eyes, unaided by the lenses 
to which they had become used, began 
to pucker; deep lines appeared in his 
forehead and about his mouth—forgot- 


ten wrinkles, which had belonged to J. 
MacMonies Smith, the dentist. His 
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4. 4 ee 
_ plausible story 


face grew visibly older, sadder, thin- 


ner; his erect shoulders stooped as 
though beneath a heavy weight. 


And the woman who had caused this 
change; she sat at her table, Juncheon 
untasted before her, and lixedly 
at his profile, while fear, hate, and hor- 
ror grew in her widening eyes. 
Beneath the stress of that fixed stare, 
Jack Smith shifted uneasily, glanced 
about. Then he replaced his glasses, 
and thas saw his surroundings clearly 
once more. He looked straight into 
the hard blue eyes of Guinevere Smith- 
and for one heart-stopping in- 
to read recognition. 


gazed 






Baker, 


stant he seemed 


Then she averted her gaze and be- 
gan to eat. Smith wiped a wet fore- 
head. If she had known him! But 


ait 
impossible ; 
permit 
months 


it could not be; it was 
not the 
such disaster, 
of safety. No, he told himself, it was 


unkindest fate would 


- “— 
alter ali tnese 


merely fancy, Hts nerves had been 
shaken by this unex} d meeting. He 
was changed “mene nd recognition; he 
was safe—perfectly s ak 

As Mrs. Baker went out, he sighed 
in vast relief. Her manner was quite 
casual; she had not looked at him 


again; she had asked no question. It 


was all tight~~quite all right. 


And a’ —and ad he could not calm 
himself. It had be yolhardy to stay 
in New York, he thought. He would 
go away at once. He had built up a 


he could bring references, 


Washing- 


new identity ; 


He would go to Chicago, 


ton, to New Orleans, and get work in 
some restaurant. No, he would go to 
South America, after all. Mrs. Demp 


sey and Violet could run the pla e; he ‘d 
reliable man as manager, and 
they could send his dividends to him. 
He had saved out enough ready money 
for the trip. As his uneasi 
he rose. 
now! He'd write the Dempse 
explaining—would make up 


{ to tell them. 


hire a 


ness 


grew, 
] 1 

He would go at once, to-day, 
“ys later, 


some 
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He started casually for the door, 
picking up his hat as though to stroll 
around the block. It was his habit 
about this time. 

But with his hand on the very knob 
he stepped back. A heavy weight 
seemed to drop from his throat to the 
pit of his stomach and hang there, cold 
and hard. He was faintly nauseated. 

For a burly, square-shouldered man 
was coming in; a hard-faced man in 
blue serge. It was Regan, a detective 
attached to that precinct. He was an 
occasional customer; Smith knew him 
by sight, and nodded a greeting. He 
dared not try to speak; his throat was 
too dry. 

Regan seemed uneasy, even a trifle 
embarrassed. 

“°Lo, Jack,” he began; this new 
Smith was the sort of man whom every 
one calls by his first name. *’Lo, Jack; 
what’s th’ good word? Say, old man, 
I gotta kinda funny deal on. Is they 
any place round we can talk quiet?” 

Still dumb, Jack Smith nodded mis- 
erably, and led the way back to his little 
office, between dining room and kitchen, 
Opening a door beside the 
desk, he led the way into his sanctum. 

It held only a desk and two chairs. 
Smith sat down—his legs were unde- 
pendable—and waved the detective to 
the other chair. 

“Wh-wha-what—— He wet dry 
lips, and began again: “What’s on your 
mind, Regan?” 

“Why,” replied the other uncertainly, 
“we just gotta funny tip, down to th’ 
house. From headquarters it c 
Seems they was a woman come in down 


there. Says she’s the widow of that 
lawyer, | 





checker’s 


” 





ome. 


up to Merrimont, that 


th’ dentist st fall. Served him 

right, I thought; you know, he stole 

th’ dentist’s wife. Well, this here 
1 1 


woman, she’d just been here in 
restaurant. An’ she claims you’re Doc- 
tor John Mac-something Smith. Says 


she recognized you from th’ way you 


your 
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sneezed; knew th’ sound of it. She 
admitied you don’t look nothing like 
the feller, but she swears you're him, 
anyways. And so—and so they sent 
me round to see about it,” he finished. 

Iiis first panic over, the restaura- 
teur thought swiftly. After all, he had 
always expected this; he was not en- 
tirely unprepared. Lut first he must 
attempt to rebury this inconvenient den- 
tist, J. MacMonies Smith, 

“Well,” he said, and his voice was 
passably steady, “well, Regan, old top, 
it hadn’t ought to take you long to 
make up your mind. Got a picture of 
this dentist chap?” 

The other nodded, producing a photo 
print. Jack Smith took it and held it 
up beside his own rather full face. 

The detective looked from one to the 
other; from the lean, sad face of the 
dentist, with its pathetic, peering look, 
its drooping mustache, its sunken 
cheeks, to the plump face of Jack 
Smith, almost unlined. The living 
man’s eyes were bright and unstrained 
behind their thick lenses; his upturned, 
waxed mustache was ridiculously unlike 
one; his 
th a trifle 
d here and 


the other’s straggling lips 
parted a little to show tee 
irregular, a trifle stained, fillc 


there with gold. 


“Do | look like him 2” he demanded. 
iN ” ‘ +] P . ‘ 
Nope,’ replied the detective, “you 
don’t, and that’s a fact 


all rot. You e’n give us an alibi, too, 


g 
I s’pose ?” 
“Of course,” Smith said confidently, 
if it’ dled. Why, the Dempseys 
rere kn Ul about me.” But inwardly 
he qu a Some hing must b ne to 
5 fellow at once. “But there’s 
no need of that bother, is there?’ he 
( ing to be casual. “As I 
mi¢ thi dentist had false 
teeth, didn’t he?” 
Regan referred to a printed descrip- 
ion, appended to the picture he held. 


“Uh-huh,” said he. “Full set o’ false 


upper and lower.” 
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“Well,” concluded Smith — trium- 
phantly, “that settles it, don’t it?” He 
grinned broadly, confidently, revealing 
his teeth to the canines. 

Regan nodded, convinced. The mas- 
terpiece of J. MacMonies Smith, de- 
ceased, as Jack Smith prayed fervently, 
defied even the scrutiny of this trained 
Without actually remov- 
ing them, no one, not even a dentist, 
would have believed these teeth to be 


investigator. 


aise, 

“Well,” repeated Smith, “I suppose 
the fellow could have had all his teeth 
pulled maybe, but he couldn’t hardly 
inake ’em grow in again, could he? So 
you can let it drop, and report back 
that the woman was wrong.” 

“Sure I can,” agreed Regan, patently 
rather relieved. He liked Jack Smith, 
as most men did. “You won’t be both- 
ered any more.” And he rose to go 
out. 

Jack Smith followed him, heart beat- 
ing wildly with ecstatic relief. This 
danger was over, and before another 
sun he would be far, far from New 
York and the possibility of such chance 

f etings, 

Together the two emerged into the 
lining room, and passed the table where 
\Ir. Marchand was still engaged with 
his leisurely meal. 

ed Smith’s instinct of a restaura 


The sight of him 
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cur; the man persisted in using too 
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clean out of his mouth into the hand- 
kerchief held before it. 

Regan turned, grinning. “Pepper 
kinda gets you, don’t He stopped, 
Eyes widening, he stared full at this 
toothless Jack Smith, and as he stared 
his face grew grimmer and harder. 

Hopeless, bitter, at bay, Jack Smith 
stared back, his lips curling away from 
toothless gums in the snarl of some 
trapped animal. 

“Well,” uid Regan. “We-ell! 

you was awful anxious 
not to have to furnish an alibi, wasn’t 
you? An’ all because this here dentist 
wore false teeth, an’ | was your 
own. Made quite a point of that, didn’t 
you? Huh! I[—TI b’lieve you're him 
after all! Anyways, I’m just gointa 
take you along to the house. C’m on!” 

He fumbled for handcuffs. 

Jack Smith, forced back 
identity he had discarded, gave a bitter, 
hopeless shrug. Well he knew that his 
disguise, perfect though it was, would 
1 suspicion. 





Seems to me 


yours 


into the 


not stand against arouse 

Now he was lost, and he knew it. 
Dragged to jail, faced by a cloud of 
witnesses, all of whom would identify 


him, faced by the woman who had been 
his wife, and yet had betrayed him 
doubly, in honor and in life itself ; tried, 
convicted, electrocuted. There was no 
hope, no loophole. 
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IE ANING back in his swivel 
chair and looking through the 
glass inclosure of his private 
office at the green-carpeted 
aisles and rows of mahogany-finished 
show cases beyond, sat J. P. Rylie, 
proprietor of the most exclusive jew- 
elry store. His four clerks moved 
about in dignified imitation of industry. 
He gave a slow smile of satisfaction. 
“There’s no chance of my store be- 
ing robbed, Tom,” he said. “Right in 
the heart of the business district, a block 
from police headquarters, green box 
outside the door, and this alarm at my 
elbow. I tell you, there isn’t a chance.” 
“Perhaps you don’t think — so,” 
frowned Tom Hallam, agent for the 
Gibraltar Life Insurance Company ; 
“but why take the risk when we can 
insure you for half a million dollars on 
a very small premium?’ He consulted 
a book in his hand. “Why, on five 
hundred thousand the annual premium 
would only be F 
“T said no!” The force with which 
J. P.’s fist struck the arm of his chair 
jarred his diamond ring into a spray of 
sun points. 
you’ve landed in the 
insurance business and I happened to 
have known your father, does it follow 
that 1 must take a five-hundred-dollar 
insurance policy when I don’t need it 
any more than a blind man needs a 
mirror?” 
“No, I suppose not,” said Tom, begin- 
ning to gather up his papers. He took 
his hat from the desk. 


Just because 
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“Another time, perhaps———’ 
J. P. swung around to his desk and 
readjusted his eyeglasses. 

“Yes, drop in again, Tom, when you 
don’t want to talk business. 
day.” 

On the way to the head office Tom 
stopped in at a drug store to pl 
Daisy Bronson. Yes, she would 
home that evening. With self-reproac 
Tom realized that he took it 
more or less for granted that she would 
be home to him, and that he had no 
right to monopolize a girl like Daisy 
while he was not in a position to ask 
her the all-important question. Daisy 
was a princess—in the American 
of the word. She seemed to possess 
all the charms from every cl 


Good 


always 


y charming girl 
he had ever met in his life. He mar- 
veled that she had not excluded hi 
long ago from his list of welcome call- 
ers. A struggling insurance agent, he 
thought bitterly. Ye gods! 

At the head office he 
president of the company. 
“Well,” the chief asked Tom, 


= 
yr? 


ran into the 
“how 
are things going: 

“Just called on J, P. Rylie,’ he an- 
swered, feeling that he must put his best 
foot forward. “Tried to sign him up 
for a five-hundred-thousand-dollar pol- 


” 


a 
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icy. 
“Land him?” 
“No; but 
“Bring in the firm’s business, and 
we'll make you district manager.” 


Tom stared. His momentary vision 








of air castles thudded quickly to earth 
as he remembered J. P.’s parting ad- 
monition. 

“Rylie isn’t easy to pin down,” he 
said. 

“Don't | know it? We've been after 
his policy for years.” 

“I'll do my darndest,” declared Tom, 
clenching his fists. 

“Now you're talking. 
eyed Tom a moment speculatively. 
Then he said: “Go down and pay that 
Spring Street diamond merchant, will 
you? Sparkler was lifted from his 
counter a few days ago. They caught 

i 


the crook, but can’t locate the stone. 


The chief 


liave him sign all the necessary papers 
and then pay him his insurance.” 
“Sure,” said Tom, scanning the ad- 
dress with a brief smile. “It’s in the 
heart of the business district, too, isn’t 
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il. 
Half an hour later the diamond mer- 
chant grinned across the counter at Tom 
he fingered his check. 

ihat crook was pretty smooth, if I 
do say it myself,” he declared. “Took 
the stone right from under my eyes. 
Stood where you're standing now, tall- 





» me all the while.” 

i asked Tom. In 
ance business he had made ac- 
intances in both “halves.” 


ihe Dip’ is his official title. 


What's his name?” 


in the county jail now and can’t 
Clever boy at his 


You've got to hand 


up his bail. 
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turned down the next streetjand walked 


in the direction of the county jail. 


rhe desk sergeant eyed him coldly. 
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“Reporter or attorney?” 
“Neither,” said Tom. 
friend of mine, that’s all.” 
The sergeant grunted. 

to a trusty. 

“Show this man to the 
room,” he said. “Then fetch up Ben 
the Dip.” 

Tom looked up in 
prisoner was brought in. He was a slim 


“He’s just a 
He motioned 


visitors’ 


surprise as the 


young man, dressed in a_ well-fitting 
suit of blue serge. The hand he held 
out to Tom was a good-looking hand, 
well kept and very clean. His smile was 
clean, too, and whole-hearted, quite out 
of character with certain irregular epi- 
sodes of his past. 

“Mighty glad to see you,” he said so 
convincingly that Tom was halt per- 
suaded that he had met Ben the Dip be- 
fore. 

“Neat little job you pulled on Spring 
Street,” said Tom, sitting down again. 

The trusty wandered out of earshot. 

“Wasn't it?” Ben the Dip smiled. 
He glanced at the visitor with a veiled 
mile gave place 


“My luck 


interest. Slowly hi: 


to an expression Of anxiety, 


, 1 1 ” con ~ 
didn’t hold out, though,” he said mourn- 
fully. “Guess this may send me up for 





a good three hundred and sixty-liver I 


ouldn’t mind it so much if I only had 


bail.” 

It was a clever piece of work, 
though,” Tom repeated. “H did you 
do it?” 
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“For you?” 

The prisoner nodded. 

“Your bail and tive hundred dollars 
for the job,” said Tom. “Understand, 
the loot is to be returned.” 

“You win.” 

Tom then gave him the necessary in- 
When he arose to go, they 





structions. 
shook hands on it. 

“Watch me,” ben “Might get 
Chicago Kate to help, if I can. I'll pull 
it Saturday, half an hour before closing 
time.” 

Saturday morning shoppers buy very 
little jewelry. Except for an occasional 
repair case or a just-looking-around 
custormer, J. P. and spent 
most of their idle hours gazing out at 
the passers-by. 

Toward noon, however, just as the 
clerks were beginning to count the min- 
utes before their week-end outing, they 
looked up to behold the entrance of a 
real customer. 

She was a very well-dressed woman, 
they noted. Adut it was her air of good 
breeding and the buoyant confidence 
with which she approached the nearest 
clerk that made J. P. himself hasten to 
Wait upon her. 

‘Something in a child’s silver mug,” 
she said, smiling impersonally into 
J. P.’s eyes. “Nothing very expensive, 
About five or six dollars. It’s just for 
a little christening gift.” 

J. P. nodded and led the way toward 
the show case. The mugs stood just 
back of it on the shelves. He took down 
four or five of them and placed them on 
top of the show case. 

“Ali dainty little patterns,” he said. 


said, 


his clerks 


corr 


rhis one”’—he picked it up and held 
it toward her—‘has, perhaps, the most 
original design.” 

She laid her costly handbag on the 
counter and took the cup from his 
hands. 

“It is charming,” she admitted. ‘So 
light, too, and | love those tiny leaves 
around the top.” 
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She placed it back upon the case and 
examined the others carefully, one by 
one. Il inally she decided on the first. 

“What did you say was the price of 
this one?” 

“Six dollars, madam,” smiled J. P. 

She opened her handbag and took out 
a small change purse. It was stuffed 
with bills. She was about to count them 
out, when she happened to glance down 
into the show case. 

“M-y-y!" she breathed. “What beau- 
ties!” 

J. P. smiled a little proudly and lifted 
out a tray of unset diamonds, 

“These are some of our finest ; 
he said. “Perhaps you’d be interested.” 

The lady shook her head and sighed. 
She motioned the tray with a 
daintily gloved hand. 

“What’s the use?’ She laughed 
softly. “My husband is the meanest 
man about things like that. He hasn’t 
bought me a thing in the way of jewelry 
for—well, almost a year.” 

“Perhaps,” J. P. said, setting the tray 
down beiore her, “if he saw these-——” 
He laid a drop of crystal on the palm 
of her glove. “There's a perfect little 
stone. One thousand dollars.” 

“O-h!” said the lady, warm color 


bent over 


stones 


away 


surging to her cheeks as she 
the diamond. “I must bring Mr. Aus- 
tin in here.” 

“Austin!” thought J. P. “Which 
Austin, I wonder ?” 

She carefully laid the stone back on 
the tray, and turned her attention again 
to her change purse. 

Back of her the door had opened, but 
neither she nor J. P. noticed the man 
who stood for a moment glancing about 
the store. Catching sight of the lady, 
he came up quickly and snatched the 
purse out of her hand. 

“Didn't I tell you, Helen, not to spend 
any more money on jewelry?” he de- 
manded hotly. He slipped her purse 
into his pocket and made for the door. 

They scarcely had time to catch their 














breaths before the man was out on the 
street. The lady had stood as if petri- 
fied. Suddenly she came to life. 

“Stop him, some one!” she cried 
, clutching at her empty handbag 
“Thief ! Stop 


shrill 
and saalite very pale. 
thief!” 

The clerks forgot their dignity in a 
mad rush for the door. J. P. followed 
close behind them. No one thought of 
police alarms, with the man just a few 
yards away. 

Left alone in the store, 
did the clasp of her handbag. Picking 
up the tray of unset diamonds, she emp- 
tied them into the bag and snapped it 
shut. Then she calmly walked out. 
Early the next week Tom Hallam 
led again on J. P. Rylie. 

J. P. leaned back in his 
frowned irritably. 

“T thought I told you ” he began. 

Tom smiled pleasantly and handed 
him a cigar. 


the lady un- 


o- 1 
Cal 


and 


chair 





“Well,” he said, leaning over and 
flicking the ashes from his own in 
J. Ps ash tray. “Do I get your pol- 
icy?” 


‘J. P. grunted. He bit off the end of 
the cigar and lighted it. 


‘You do not,” he said. ‘‘Too late 
now. The damage’s done 
» I read in the papers,” said Tom. 
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“Give me your policy for five hun- 
dred thousand and they will be re- 
turned.” 
= 
‘Look here, 
T m reached in his pocket and took 
chamois which he 


Mirror 


laugh. 
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a neryous 
Tom— = 


ga\ e 
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out a_simall bag, 
handed to J. P 

“You'll find the diamonds all there,’ 
he said. “I framed the robbery just 
to show you how easily the thing could 
be done.” 
J. P. opened the bag with trembling 
fingers and emptied its contents on the 
desk. Tle examined the stones one by 
one. Finally he leaned back in his chair 
again and drew a long breath. 

“Tleavens!” he said, taking out his 
handkerchief and wiping his forehead. 

Tom unfolded a paper and spread it 
out upon the desk, beside the diamonds. 
He dipped a pen in the ink and handed 
it to J. P. 

“Sign here,” he said, 
ger along a dotted line. 

| — took the pen in his hand. 
He paused % and looked into 


drawing his fin- 


moment 


Tom’s face. There was a mixture of 
incredulity and admiration in J. P.’s 
eve 


“T had to do it,” Tom explained, smil- 


ing at his father’s old friend. “IT needed 
to that district- 


vour policy to help me 11 


“S paki as around forty thousand manager position. You see, Daisy has 
dollars’ worth, wasn’t it?” promised to marry me, and ia 
“Don’t care to talk about it,” said J. P. And you thought that all was fair in 
“Suppose you'd be glad enough to see Ie nd business,” inte rupted |. P. 
stones again, though ?” ‘Well, you certainly de this, boy.” 
“Eh?” snapped J. P., raising his eve- And he « kled as he signed his name 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 
FTER fatally shooting Alderman Redson, “Big Charlie’ Stokes, chief of a gang of crooks, 
slinks into one of his haunts to fabricate an alibi. This he does by fixing the crime on “The 
Demon,"’ a mysterious personage recently descended into the underworld, about whom little is known 


but much suspected. 


Captain Camisell, a detective, later enters the den and questions the gang. Suspicion is cast upon 
The Demon, with whom, Big Charlie boastfully declares, he is going to get even, because he has 


beaten up ope of his men known as “Slim” PFoggs. 


He is vowing tengeance on The Demon when 


the door opens and a strange character glides in and locks the door after him. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE DEMON WHISPERS 


HE new arrival struggled to 

close the door against the 

wind and latch it securely. 

Snokes, drinking again, kept 
his eyes on that dark corner. It was 
one of his gang, he supposed, and he 
hoped that it was one who had done 
something that would furnish an outlet 
for his wrath. 

The others in the room glanced up, 
too. They could see nothing save the 
bent back of a man whose body was 
enveloped in a long dark raincoat. They 
watched in the uncertain light as he 
worked at the door and finally managed 
to get it shut, and they heard, during 
@ lull in the storm, the key turned in 
the lock. 

“Leave that unlocked, you fool! 
Some of the boys may be coming in!” 
Snokes spoke with a nasty snarl that 
told of his condition, and put the gi: 
down upon the table. The man at the 
door turned to face them. 

A cry of fear broke from the throat 
of “Slim” Foggs, and he sprang from 
his chair and cringed against the near- 
est wall. The three who had been play- 
ing cards with him gave gasps of sur- 


prise and wonder. Charlie Snokes 
opened his mouth to commence a tirade, 
but he did not speak. His mouth hung 
open, his eyes bulged, and then his 
face suddenly was twisted with rage 
and hate. 

The man at the door took a couple 
of steps toward them, and now was at 
the edge of the circle of light and could 
be seen plainly. He was a mediym- 
sized man to all appearances. His rain- 
coat was long and loose. But he stood 
erect to give them the benefit of his 
appearance and to shock them with it. 

Over his head was a red hood, close 
fitting, with horns on the top of it. 
Two slits were in it, and his eyes glit 
tered through them. Big white circles 
were painted around the slits, a gro- 
tesque mouth was painted below the 
circles. 

“The Demon!” Foggs gasped, still 
cringing against the wall. “The De- 
mon!” 

“Yes—The Demon!” The thing be- 
fore the door spoke and took yet an- 
other step toward them. His hands 
were hanging at his sides, and they 
were covered with gloves. He folded 
his arms across his breast and looked 
across the room at them, saying noth- 
ing more, waiting for the next move. 














Snokes sprang from his chair and 
hurled it back against the wall. With 
one hand on the table to maintain his 
he bent forward. 

“Demon, ehr” he cried. “If you are, 
you've made one big mistake. I'll say 
that you have—to come here.” 
that?” The Demon 
Hie spoke in a deep voice that 
cemed to promise dire things. 

“Ain't I here, you fool?” Snokes 
queried, 

“And what has that to do with it?’ 
The Demon asked. 

“If you're The Demon—— 

“Tam!” 

“hen you beat up one of my boys,” 
Snokes said. “And you’ve been runnin’ 
around the district doin’ pretty much 
you blame pleased. Tryin’ to be a 

boss, are you? Master crook, eh? 
1 said I’d give you what was comin’ 
when I met you, and I'll do it!” 

The Demon threw back his head for 

monient, and laughed sarcastically. 
That laugh seemed to disconcert Snokes 
for an instant. He--bent forward, 
watching The Demon closely, ready to 

ing upon him at the first move. 
Snokes remembered, too, that he had 
id Captain Camisell that he 
in that alley, that he had 
that The Demon might be 
Alderman 
took The Demon cap- 
turned him over to the 
ice, would it not help divert sus- 


balance, 


‘And how is 


asked, 
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ion from himself? 

the Demon, eh?” Snokes said with 

n . g go of the table and go- 
) ird a pace. “Well, you've 
to the right place if you want 

get what’s comin’ to you! You've 
d your last man, Demon! When 


” 
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ugh WI h you 
The Demon’s right hand suddenly 


dart into a pocket of his loose rain- 
oat, and when it darted out again it 
held an automatic which was _ pointed 


menacingly at Charlie Snokes. 
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“Take it easy for a moment,” The 
Demon said. 

Snokes was not armed, of course. 
Neither was Foggs, nor were any of 
the others. They never carried a 
weapon except when they intended to 
one. It was a serious thing for 
a man of their ilk to be caught with a 
concealed weapon on him, for it meant 
a term in the big prison up the river. 

There was a revolver cached in the 
bottom drawer of the old bureau, kept 
there for emergencies, but none of them 
was near that piece of furniture. And, 
had they been, none of them would 
have had courage enough to try to get 
the revolver while The Demon stood 
there covering them. 

Charlie Snokes cursed beneath his 
breath and did not take his eyes from 
The Demon's peculiar hood. The bad 
liquor had weakened him to a certain 
extent, but it also had served to sharpen 
his wits for the time being. 
trying to guess the identity of The 
Demon, and he told himself that he 
could not. That hood was the best dis- 
possible. And The 
his general appearance and 
his voice—these things told 


use 


He was 


guise the size of 
Demon, 


manner, 


nothing 

“Easy!” The Demon warned again, 
glancing quickly around the room. 
“Stand up against that wall over there 
—all of you except Snokes! Put your 
hands up as far as they'll go, and keep 
them pressed against the wall. Quick 
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“I am The Demon!” 

“Well, what’s your game?” Snokes 
asked. He was playing for time now, 
watching to catch The Demon off 
guard, to make a quick spring forward 
and get possession of the automatic, 
The Demon chuckled behind his hood, 
and even lowered his right hand a bit 
and depressed the muzzle of the pistol, 
but Charlie Snokes had a feeling that 
he should not spring. He was com- 
mencing to feel the menace of those 
glittering eyes and that deep, ringing 
voice. id 

“What's your game?” Snokes asked 
again, licking at his dry lips, his breath 
coming in gasps. “Who are you and 
what do you want? The cops are 
lookin’ for you.” 

The Demon still looked at him, and 
made no reply. He was watching 
Foggs and the others against the wall, 
too. Foggs seemed to be stricken with 
fear, and the others evidently were 
waiting to see what Charlie Snokes was 
going to do about it. 

“Think you’re a great little man, 
don’t you?” Snokes said scoffingly. 
“Holdin’ a gun on a man—— 


” 


“T am here to deal with you, Snokes. 
This gun is merely to keep your friends 
at a proper distance. I’m not going 
to use the gun on you, Snokes. It 
isn’t necessary.” 

“Goin’ to deal with me, are you? 
And why? Let me tell you this—I’m 
goin’ to see behind that fancy mask 
of yours, gun or no gun! And if you're 
some white-livered crook who belongs 
to another gang you're dve to learn 
that you've crossed the wrong man 
when you've tackled me!” 

“It is evident that you think a lot 
of yourself,’ The Demon - said. 
“Snokes, you’re a disgrace to the city! 
You aren't worth the space you occupy 
on earth. You ought to be in jail, but 


it’s a shame the taxpayers would have 
to feed you there.” 
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“Yeh?” Snokes queried in an ugly 
voice. 

He took a quick step forward, but 
found the automatic covering him 
again. 

“Stand where you are!” The Demon 
commanded. “And you men against 
the wall—don’t try any funny tricks 

Still holding the revolver in his right 
hand, The Demon put his left beneath 
his loose rainceat and drew ovt a whip. 
Snokes’ eyes bulged when he saw it, 
and Foggs gave a little cry t 


35 


hat showed 
he remembered the whip and the pain 
it had caused. 

The Demon 
them, but he was watching them close 
He transferred whip and weapon, and 
now he held the whip in his right hand 
and the automatic in his left. 

“[’m going to give you a litile pun- 
ishment, Snokes,’”’ The Demon. said. 
“And I’m going to hold this gun ready 
in case anybody feels like making the 
odds uneven.” 

“Whip me?” Snokes cried. “You've 
got it todo! Put that lash across my 
back? I—lI’ll kill you if you try it!” 

“Killing a man wouldn’t be < 
thing with you, would it, Snokes?” The 
Demon said. 

“What's that? And how about your” 
Snokes asked. “Alderman Redson was 
shot to-night, so Captain Camisell said, 
And | saw you—you—around the alle; 
where he was shot. The cops want 
you, Demon! And I’m the boy to nab 
you and hand you over to them!” 

As he spoke, Snokes darted quickly 
to one side and lurched toward his man, 
Foggs gave a little cry of fear. The 
others cringed against the wall. Snokes 
fully expected a shot, but he wanted to 
grasp The Demon regardless of that, 
get control of him, and let the others 
rush in and help. 

But when he was halfway in his 
drunken spring he heard The Demon 
laugh. Snokes shivered even in his 
rage. The laugh did not seem human. 


said nothing to any of 
i 


1 


a new 








And The Demon, he saw, was making 
no effort to throw the automatic around 
and fire at him. 

The Demon darted to one side, too, 
and the long lash of the whip whistled 
through the air. It = struck 
Snokes’ face and breast and cut deeply, 
and brought a cry of pain from the 
gangster. 

Snokes cursed, and, blinded with hate 
now, rushed in again. He did not care 
now whether he was shot or not. He 
wanted only to crash against The De- 
mon, to get his hands at The Demon’s 
throat, to tear off that red hood and 
hurl it aside, beat his into The 
Demon's face. 

Again The Demon stepped quickly 
to one side, and again the lash sang 
through the air. And then it seemed 
to Snokes that the whip was a live 
thing, a long and thin serpent that 
struck from all sides at once. He 
found that he could not reach The De- 
mon, could not grasp him. The lash 
sang around his head, cut into his back 
and breast, wrapped itself around his 
tottering legs, and almost pulled them 
from beneath him. 

And always The Demon laughed—a 
sarcastic, sneering laugh that did not 
sound like any noise a human could 
make. Snokes began to curse, to weep 
because of his rage and futile attempts 
to reach his enemy. 

“Snokes, the gangster !”’ The Demon 
taunted. ‘“Snokes, the bad man of the 
district! Snokes, the sneak thief, moll 
buzzer, dip “ 

“Curse you!” Snokes cried angrily. 

He shut his eyes, put down his head, 
rushed in again with his arms held be- 
fore him. But The Demon merely 
darted around the room and continued 
plying the whip, cutting at the man 
before him, until Snokes’ back and 
breast and face were marked with crim- 
son streaks. 

Snokes felt that he could not endure 
the punishment much longer. He gave 
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a shriek, and Foggs and the others 
started from the wall. But The De- 
mon, watching, fired a single shot above 
their heads, and they retreated quickly 
again. 

\nd then Snokes tried rushing again, 
but The Demon held his ground and 
lashed the heavy whip back and forth. 
He was not laughing, not talking, but 
putting all his strength into the blows. 
Snokes staggered backward, and 
crashed to the floor, crying like a 
whipped cur. 

The Demon stopped and_ stepped 
back. He glanced at the others and 
made sure that there was no fight in 
them. The uncertain light in the room 
showed that their faces were pale, their 
eyes had a terrified expression at this 
punishment given their leader. They 
would make no effort to rush The De- 
mon. They had seen that whip play 
—and they realized that he still held 
the automatic ready for business. 

“So!” The Demon said. “Let that 
be a lesson to you, Snokes. Maybe 
your poor dupes won’t think you’re such 
a great man after this. You'll carry 
the marks of that lash for some time, 
my man! And you'll flinch whenever 
you remember the whip and the man 
who used it. Snokes!” 

The gangster did not reply, save to 
moan and wrap his arms over his head. 
The Demon took a quick step forward, 
tossed the whip aside, held the auto- 
matic ready in his right hand again, 
and with his left he grasped Snokes 
by the coat collar and pulled him to 
a sitting posture. 

Suddenly he jammed the muzzle of 
the automatic Snokes’ breast. 
Snokes gave a cry of fear and tried to 
pull away. 

“Steady!” The Demon commanded. 
“That's just to keep you quiet while I 
whisper something in your ear!” 

Snokes looked up in surprise. That 
terrible red hood was coming nearer 
his own head. He could see the eyes 
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of The Demon glittering through the 
slits in the mask, and he tried to draw 
away. A‘ fear greater than he ever had 
known before was upon him. 

He felt his head twisted to one side 
and the breath of The Demon upon his 
cheek. He heard the whispered words, 


' searcely audible. 


“Don’t think you’re so wise, Snokes! 
Murder will. out, you know! Think 
what you did to-night—think! And 
don’t try to make yourself believe that 
no man knows it!” 

He hurled Snokes from him, picked 
up his whip and put it beneath his coat, 
and backed rapidly to the door. Once 
more he threatened those against the 
wall with the automatic. He reached 
back and turned the key in the lock. 

“Crooks!” he said in parting. “A 
pretty bunch of crooks!” 

Then, opening the door, he darted 
outside and slammed the door after 
him. 

There was an instant of silence. 
Foggs and the others darted from the 
wall to Snokes’ side. They helped him 
to his feet—a mouthing, cursing 
Snokes in the grip of a fear he scarcely 
could understand. He knew that The 
Demon—a person whose identity he did 
not know—knew that he had shot down 
Alderman Redson, could send him to 
the electric chair. 

“After him, fools!” he cried. “After 
him! We've got to get him!” 

Snokes staggered toward the old bu- 
reau to get the weapon cached in the 
bottom. drawer there. The others 
rushed to the door and threw it open. 
In came the wind and the rain, a tem- 
pest and a deluge. The alley was in 
pitch darkness. They rushed out into 
the storm, sensing that it would be 
futile. 

From the distance, borne on the rush- 
ing wind, came the sarcastic laugh of 
The Demon. Snokes, hatless and a 
great fear gnawing at him, thrust the 
others aside and stumbled through the 
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alley halfway to the next street, shout- 
ing his challenges and curses. 

And then he staggered back, trying 
to conquer his emotions and gain con- 
trol over himself, fearing that Foggs 
and the others would guess that some- 
thing was wrong—perhaps guess the 


truth. 


He stumbled into the room and came 
to a stop beside the table. He hurled 
the revolver from him, and shrieked 
for Foggs to shut and lock the door. 

“Water, you fools!” he ordered: 
“Move! Got the idea I’m done, have 
you, because that devil was so handy 
with the whip? I’m boss here yet, and 
don’t you forget it! Quick—or I'll 
handle you!” 

Foggs filled a basin with water and 
hurried toward him. One of the others 
got some rags from the bureau. Snokes 
sank into a chair and let them bathe 
his face and breast and back. He was 
frothing at the mouth, sputtering in 
rage, hardly able to talk so that he could 
be understood. 

“IT told you—he’s a devil!” Foggs 
said, 

“Devil, is he?” Snokes repeated sar- 
castically. “I know what he is! And I 
know that I’m goin’ to get him—get 
him if it takes me ten years! For every 
smash he gave me with that whip I’m 
goin’ to make him pay! And I don’t 
want this thing to get out. Under- 
stand? I don’t want anybody to hear 
about it—don’t want it to get out!” 





CHAPTER V. 
THE CAPTAIN MAKES A CALL. 


AMISELL, captain of detectives, 

was far from being a spectacular 
officer. He was great on discipline and 
routine, and his books were marvels 
of neatness and accuracy, but he was 
not the type of man expected to solve 
great mysteries and indulge in ferocious 
battles with brutal crooks or clever 
master criminals, 
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Although only a medium-sized man, 
he was a wonder in the gymnasium, as 
many a man on the force had discov- 
ered. Now and then Camisell seemed 
to come from his shell and show a flash 
of something like the spirit that ruled 
champions in the age of chivalry, but 
for the most part he smiled, moved 
around carefully and_ silently, and 
seemed delighted when everybody was 
at peace and there was no hint of dis- 
order or violence. 

At thirty-five Camisell was a man 
with his feet firmly on the bottom rungs 
of the ladder at last. He had been so 
busy trying to get a start in life that 
he had forgotten to live. And so now 
he began to look around him and won- 
der what he had missed, if anything, 
and how he could acquire it without 
any great expenditure of energy. 

On the evening following the killing 
of Alderman Redson, Captain Camisell 
took his usual weekly twenty-four 
hours off duty. Men attached to the 
precinct station and men from head- 
quarters were running down every clew 
and telling themselves that the murder 
of the alderman was a puzzle that would 
be hard to solve. Camisell had no rea- 
son to remain om duty on his day off, 
knowing that he could do nothing if 
he did. 

He lived in two rooms in a respecta- 
ble boarding house in the district, an 
institution operated by the widow of 
a police officer, a Mrs. Smead, who 
looked upon Captain Camisell as her 
star boarder. She was almost a mother 
to him, in fact. 

And on this evening she looked up 
with sudden interest as Captain Cami- 
sell came slowly down the stairs and 
started through the front hall. 

“So you’re goin’ out,” the widow 


said. “And wearin’ a new suit of 
clothes and a new necktie!’ 
Captain Carisell grinned like a 


schoolboy caught in a prank. “A man 
has to step out once in a while, Mrs. 
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Smead,” he replied. “When a man 
spends six days of every week dabbling 
in sorrows and crimes, he ought to 
spend the seventh day getting as far 
away from such things as possible.” 

“And that’s correct!” Mrs. Smead 
declared. “I always used to tell poor 
Smead that, and on his day off we al- 
ways went somewhere or did some- 
thing. You’ve even got a carnation in 
your buttonhole!” 

“I always did like flowers,” Camisell 
admitted, grinning and hurrying on to- 
ward the door. He stépped to see 
whether there was any mail—a foolish 
proceeding, since he corresponded with 
nobody except a sister in Boston, and 
knew he was not due to hear from her 
—and Mrs. Smead overtook him. 

“I don’t suppose they’ve caught the 
man who shot Alderman Redson?” she 
asked. 

“I haven’t heard of it,” Camisell said. 

“Ah, but he was a terror of a man! 
Many things I heard about him, cap- 
tain, that were not nice.” 

“T never heard him accused of being 
honest,” Captain Camisell said. “How- 
ever, he was killed, and it is our duty 
to get the person who shot him. We 
can’t be having people settle their own 
affairs whenever they please with a 
gun.” 

Captain Camisell thereupon made his 
escape, closing the front door behind 
him softly like a criminal. The Widow 
Smead remained standing in the hall 
for a short time, her arms akimbo, 2 
peculiar smile on her lips. 

“I know the symptoms,” she told 
herself finally, turning back into her 
own room. “A new suit, a new neck- 
tie, and a carnation in his buttonhole! 
I'll be losin’ a good boarder soon if 
the woman can cook—whoever she is.” 
Captain Camisell walked down the 
street for a distance of three blocks 
and turned into 1 candy store. When 
he emerged he carried beneath one arm 
a two-pound box of chocolates tied with 
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a pink ribbon. He went down the street 
another block, stopped before a florist’s 
establishment, and negotiated for a 
bunch of violets. And then he turned 
into a side street and walked rapidly, 
like a man with a mission. 

He came presently to a district where 
there was a sort of borderland. On 
the one side respectability started and 
increased as a man went northward. 
On the other was the section of the 
city that lived under a cloud, where 
lawlessness started and increased as a 
man made his way toward the south, 

Here was a district of small shops, 
lodging houses, apartments of the bet- 
ter class, and near by was a small 
square of parking. It is significant that 
there were fewer crimes in these few 
square blocks than in any other section 
of the city. The respectable folks did 
not bother with that which did not con- 
cern them; the crooks paid for this tol- 
erance by a sort of protection and 
hands-off attitude, and everybody was 
pleased. 

Captain Camisell, with the candy and 
the violets under his left arm, walked 
quickly down the street, nodding to an 
acquaintance now and then, but not 
stopping to indulge in conversation. He 
came to a block lined on one side with 
apartments, the little park at their back. 
Into one of these he turned, consulted 
the cards beneath the bell buttons, and 
rang a bell. 

Richard Blanner, sitting at the win- 
dow of his apartment on the second 
floor, had witnessed the approach of 
Captain Camisell down the street. A 
tumult of emotions surged into Blan- 
ner’s breast at sight of the officer, a 
man he knew well. 

Blanner was in a precarious position, 
and he knew it. He had done time, 
and had emerged from the big prison 
two years before a changed man. He 
had decided to go straight. 

But it is not the easiest thing in the 
world for a former convict to walk 


the narrow path. His old companions 
tried to pull him down. Old associa- 
tions called to him. Richard Blanner 
was aided by a wife who loved him 
and believed in him, despite the fact 
that for years before his capture and 
incarceration he had kept from her 
knowledge of his real life, and by a 
daughter of twenty, who was beau- 
tiful and trusting enough to call out 
the best in any man. 

Blanner had some money remaining 
from the old days, and he invested it 
wisely. And then he lived on the bor- 
derland between decency and lawless- 
ness. He did not want to pretend to 
be what he was not. He did not care 
to fight his former associates, but he 
did demand to be let alone. 

It was a difficult way of living, but 
Blanner, with the help of his wife and 
daughter, was making a good fight. 
There times when he felt like 
giving it up. The police evidently 
would not believe in his reformation, 
and subjected him to continual annoy- 
ance. His former associates looked at 
him askance at times, afraid that he 
Was turning into a stool pigeon. 

Blanner might have gone to another 
part of the country, but he was man 
enough to want to make the fight here 
where his disaster had occurred years 
before. 

And yet, when he saw Captain Cam- 
isell coming quickly along the street, 
he had an instant of fear for reasons 
best known to himself. His wife and 
daughter were in the room behind him, 
but he said nothing to them of Cami- 
sell’s approach. 

The captain went from Blanner’s 
range of vision, and Blanner sat before 
the window looking down at the street, 
waiting, trembling inwardly. Then 
there came a ring at the bell. 

Still Blanner did not move, though 
a chill seemed to pass through him, 
Nellie Blanner hurried to the speaking 
tube, and presently she turned. 
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“Tt is Captain Camisell,” she re- 
ported. 

“Invite him up!” Blanner did not 
turn as he spoke, and there was little 
in his voice to show that he was under- 
going emotion. But his wife looked 
at him with quick sympathy, for she 
had detected the note of worry. And 
as Nellie Blanner went into the little 
hall to admit the captain, Blanner’s wife 
stepped swiftly across to him and 
stooped to kiss him on the forehead. 

“It'll be all right, Dick; we’ve noth- 
ing to worry about,” she said. 

Captain Camisell came into the room 
bowing and smiling, greeted Mrs. Blan- 
ner kindly, and then walked across to 
Blanner, who was out of his chair and 
waiting for the captain to make the first 
advance. Camisell did it by holding 
out his hand, which Blanner took, and 
the wife and mother gave a sigh of 
relief. , 

Camisell, his face red, presented the 
candy and violets to Nellie Blanner, in- 
timating that they were for her mother 
also, and then sat down beside Blanner 
before the window and lighted a cigar 
his host offered. The women escaped 
from the room to one adjoining, think- 
ing this visit was a business one and 
that the chocolates and violets were 
feeble attempts to throw them off guard. 

Blanner did not show the nervous- 
ness he felt. He acted cordially, but 
he was in reserve, waiting for the cap- 
tain’ to lead the conversation. THe did 
not want to make a false move. 

“I’m glad you called, Camisell,’ 
said. “I get lonely sometimes.” 

“With a wife and daughter?” the cap- 
tain asked. 

“T don’t mean in that way, Camisell. 
There is no use of false words between 
the two of us. I was in the game once, 
on the wrong side of it, and while I’m 
running straight now, yet I can’t shake 
off all interest in affairs. 1 know so 
many crooks, you see—having been 
one myself. And I know so many po- 
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lice. I’m interested in their eternal 
game of hide and seek.” 

“We had some excitement last night,” 
Camisell offered. 


“The Redson affair—yes,” Blanner 
said in an even voice. ‘There have 
been no arrests?” 

“No arrests,” Camisell admitted. 


“Have you any idea about the thing?” 

Blanner hesitated a moment, ap- 
peared to be thinking. “It is a hard 
nut to crack,” he said after a time. 
“Redson had a large number of ene- 
mies, I suppose. He was a politician, 
a boss, and when a man got in his way 
he rode over that man.” 

“T know that,” Camisell said. 

“And though he bossed crooks and 
protected them, there were many who 
hated him. I suppose, captain, that 
Redson knew enough to send half a 
hundred men to prison.” 

“I suppose so,” Camisell — said. 
“We've been running down everything 
that locked like a clew, of course.” 

“And no results ?” 

“Not much,” said Camisell. “Charlie 
Snokes that he saw this fellow 
they cail The Demon in the alley at the 
mouth of which Redson was_ shot. 
We’re looking for The Demon now.” 

Camisell did not glance at Blanner 
as he spoke, and so he did not see the 
sudden look of dismay on Blanner’s 
face. But it did not remain there long. 
Blanner cleared his throat and spoke 
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again: 
“Any idea about The Dem: 
“He is a peculiar duck,” 
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said. is playing a peculiar 
game, and what it is no man seems to 
know. Some of the boys think he is 


a gangster punishing members of other 
gangs just for the fun of it. He may 
be some man out to get revenge for 
something we do not understand. He 
whipped Snokes last night.” 

“What's that?” Blanner cried. 

“One of Snokes’ gang let the story 


out. The Demon went into the gang’s 
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hang-out, held off the others with a 
pistol, and whipped Snokes until he was 
down on the floor.” 

“The Demon did that?” 

“That's the story that’s going the 
rounds, Blanner. Maybe The Demon 
did, and maybe it’s a story of the 
Snokes gang to cover up something else. 
There seems to be a lot of funny things 
going on around the district. Snokes 
intimates that maybe The Demon killed 
Redson, and half an hour later The 
Demon whips Snokes.” 

“Funny!” Blanner commented. 

“So we are looking for The Demon, 
whether he killed Redson or not. We 
are anxious to learn his identity and 
his game. Not that we care how many 
crooks he whips.” 

“And where are you looking for 
him?” Blanner asked. 

“As a matter of actual truth, we 
don’t know where to look—exactly,” 
said Captain Camisell, puffing slowly on 
his cigar. “There are so many men, 
you see, who might be The Demon. 
When we can come nearer to guessing 
what his game is, then we may hit the 
right trail. If I knew The Demon, and 
he was a friend of mine, I'd give him 
a little advice. I'd tell him to lay low 
for a time.” 

“Do you really think teat The Demon 
shot Redson?” 

“That’s a big question, Blanner. 
Trigmore, our chief, doesn’t think so.” 

Richard Blanner lighted a cigar for 
himself, puffed it for a moment in 
silence, and regarded Captain Camisell 
carefully from the corners of his eyes. 
The captain’s manner seemed to say 
that he had not concluded the coriver- 
sation, that there was to be another 
angle to it, and that he was not certain 
as to the best manner of introducing the 
subject. 

Blanner was still feeling a bit appre- 
hensive, but he tried not to show it, and 
his manner was that of a man having 
a friendly chat with a caller in his own 


home. And presently Camisell knocked 
the ash from his cigar, sat suddenly 
erect in his chair, and cleared his throat. 

“Suppose that we change the subject, 
Blanner,” he said. ‘I did not come 
over here to-night—my night off—to 
talk about The Demon or any other 
wild crook. That'll worry me enough 

There are plenty of sub- 
jects more pleasant.” 

“I agree with you there,” said Blan- 
ner. He gave the captain his full atten- 
tion, wondering what was coming. 

“Blanner, you’re a married man,” 
Captain Camisell said, looking through 
the window and down at the street. 
“You've had your troubles and all that, 
and were married while you were hav- 
ing them. I don’t anticipate any serious 
troubles, but I’d like to ask you, as a 
man who has been through the mill— 
should a man get married?” 

“By all means!” Richard Blanner 
said without hesitation. ‘That is the 
vay it was intended, captain. A man 
isn’t at his best unless he has a wife. 
Take me, for instance. I married far 
above me, as the saying is. And I kept 
from my wife the fact that I was a 
crook. And when they finally nabbed 
me, it was a hard blow for her. But 
she was waiting when I came out— 
and she’s helping me make the fight 
upward, If it hadn’t been for her, 
Camisell, I’d be well on my way to per- 
dition now.” 

“I’m a bachelor, as you know,” the 
captain said. “I’ve been so busy get- 
ting a start in life that I haven’t paid 
much attention to women. But I’ve 
been thinking about it lately. Blanner, 
I think that I should get married.” 

“Tt certainly would be a good thing 
for you, captain,” Richard Blanner re- 
plied. ‘A woman can make a com- 
fortable home for a man. Get a wife, 
Camisell, to share your good fortune 
and to sympathize with you when your 
And when you get 


to-morrow. 
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fortune isn’t good. 
her treat her right.” 

















“Oh, I’d treat her right, of course,” 
the captain answered. “Now you know 
my job, Blanner, and what it pays. 
And I’m going ahead in the business, 
too. I’ve got certain friends at head- 
quarters who'll take care of me. I’ve 
got about eight thousand dollars in the 
bank. Some of it I have saved, and 

ome of it was left to me by my father. 
Am I in shape to get married?” 

Blanner threw back his head and 
laughed. He could laugh now, since 
the conversation had taken this turn. 
“T should say that you were in shape 
to get married,” he replied. “Nine men 
out of every ten get married with a 
lot less.” 

“Then you think that it would be a 
wise thing?” 

“l’m certain of it,” Blanner said. 
“May I ask whether you've picked out 
the woman?” 

Captain Camisell grunted and looked 
uncomfortable, and then grinned sheep- 
ishly. 

“Well, I’ve seen one who takes my 
interest more than usual,” he replied. 
“Blanner, you've got a daughter——”’ 

‘Yes—Nellie. And she’s a mighty 
good girl, captain.” 

“Good, and pretty, and sensible. I’ve 
talked to her a few times, and she im- 
pressed me.” 

“That is 


mother, who has trained her properly, 


; 
because she’s got a good 
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Blanner said. 
The captain gu!lped again, 
strangled on smoke, 
then came to the point. 
“How would vou like to have 


almost 
and 


some cigar 

me for 

a son-in-law, Blanner?” he asked. 

The words came to Richard Blanner 
ly had 


like a great shock. He scar 

Assured that 
had not called on him 
professionally, Blanner had been glad 
for the visit. It strengthened his posi- 
tion. He would not be bothered so 
much if he had a police official for a 
friend. 
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And now the possibilities that un- 
folded before him were enough to 
stagger a man. Captain Camisell 
wanted to marry his daughter. With 
Nellie the wife of a captain of detec- 
tives, Blanner could expect to spend the 
remainder of his years in peace and 
quiet. He would be under the protec- 
tion of Camisell in a way. 

The tears almost rushed to his eyes 
as he looked at the captain, who was 
showing his embarrassment because of 
the topic under discussion. He would 
not hesitate a moment in giving his 
daughter into Camisell’s keeping. And 
it would insure her future safety, too. 

“Camisell, I have nothing at all 
against you,” Blanner said. “But 
maybe you'd better stop and remember 
a few things. I’m a straight man now, 
but I’ve been a crook, and I’ve been 
a convict. And there are plenty of per- 
sons who think that, because I once did 
time, I should be a mark for any scheme 
they wish to start.” 

“I’m not afraid of what people say 
about you, Blanner. Understand?” 
replied Camisell. 

“Yes, I understand.” 

“Then you have no 
Camisell asked. 

“Not an objection in the world, Cam- 
isell. I'll be glad—glad! But this thing 
is rather unexpected, and a shock ina 
way. Have you spoken to Nellie?” 

“Good heavens, no!’ Captain Cami- 
sell exclaimed, “I’d not dare to men- 
tion such a thing to her.” 

“It is customary,” said, 
laughing. “A girl rather expects it, you 
know.” 

“T—I had thought that you could fix 
it up,” the captain stammered. “If you 


objections ?” 


Blanner 


were agreeable, I thought that you 

? ’ +4 oep “? 
would attend to what is necessary. [’ll 
lease a flat, of course, and get it fur- 


nished. Can’t you ask Nellie, and let 


me know what she says?” 
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ou’re not very romantic, captain,” 
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said Blanner. “A girl likes to be 
wooed, you know.” 

“Wooed? Great Scott! Wouldn't I 
look like a fish trying to play a guitar 
under her window or anything like 
that ?” 

“They don’t do it that way now,” 
Blanner replied, laughing again. ‘‘Now- 
adays, they take ’em to the movies and 
the parks, and buy them candy and ice 

' cream.” 

“Oh, ‘naturally I expect to do some- 
thing like that,” Camisell replied. “But 
I haven’t the nerve; I don’t know how 
to begin. Blanner, I never took a 
woman anywhere in my life, except to 
jail. I don’t know what to talk to one 
about.” 

“In the case of nine women out of 
ten, Camisell, she'll do all the talking,” 
Blanner said. “You wait here, and I'll 
speak to my daughter.” 

“Maybe you'd better wait until I’m 
gone.” 

“You want an answer, don’t you? 
And there is nothing to be afraid of, 
Camisell. This thing may seem mo- 
mentous to you, but really it is a plain, 
everyday occurrence. People are get- 
ting married all the time, you know. 
Light a fresh cigar and wait.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
A PEEVISH MAIDEN. 

RS. BLANNER and her daughter, 

leaving the living room and retir- 
ing to the room adjoining to leave Blan- 
ner alone with Captain Camisell, did 
so with some fear. 

The members of the Blanner house- 
hold understood one another and their 
peculiar position. They knew that 
Blanner had to watch himself as far 
as the police were concerned, and that, 
on the other hand, he could not de- 
liberately refuse to recognize old 
friends. A disgruntled crook could 
wreck the family’s happiness as quickly 
as a suspicious policeman. 


For some time past every ring of the 
doorbell had meant a quick fluttering 
of the hearts of Mrs. Llanner and her 
daughter. There always was the fear 
that the police, investigating some new 
offense against the laws, would suspect 
Blanner and arrest him on suspicion. 
And several times they had received 
visits from men they did not care to 
receive, but had been forced to receive 
because Blanner did not wish to offend 
anybody who might cause him trouble. 

There had been the affa@ of Alder- 
man Redson, for instance. That he had 
taken a violent fancy for Nellie Blan- 
ner, after meeting her accidentally, 
there could be no doubt. He had called 
several times, though Nellie Blanner 
herself hated Redson. 

Mrs. Blanner had spent some hours 
in prayer concerning Alderman Red- 
son, and while she was too good a 
woman to wish anybody’s violent death, 
and certainly did not think that it had 
come in answer to her prayers, yet she 
could not feel because Alder- 
man Redson had been shot down. 

And there was Charlie 
He had known Blanner in the old days, 
and he was dangerous in his way. 
Blanner did not wish to offend Snokes, 
if it was possible to keep from doing 
so. It was not beyond Snokes to have 
his gang frame something that would 
end in Blanner’s arrest, trial, and sen- 
tence. 

If Snokes asked for Nellie’s hand 
and was refused, he might cause trouble 
for the family. And he certainly was 
not the man for her. Charlie Snokes 
lived by his wits; he was a gangster 
born, a man who would be a leader 
until the dark day when some better 

Hle was doomed 
chair, and Mrs, 


sorrow 


Snokes, too. 


man ended his career. 
for prison or the 
Blanner knew it. 
Nellie knew better than to encourage 
the attentions of Snokes or any of his 
ilk, and Mrs. Blanner constantly was 
afraid that she would say something 
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that would send Snokes away in a fury 
and cause serious trouble. 

And the call to-night of Captain 
Camisell caused her a moment of ter- 
ror. There had been nothing in the 
captain’s manner to cause that, yet Mrs. 
Blanner was afraid that the visit was 
a professional one. Was her husband 
to be subjected to some new indignity ? 
\Vere things to be even worse than they 
were now? 

Therefore, once in the other room, 
mother and daughter sat near the door 
and listened unashamed. Under the 
circumstances, they felt that they had 
the right to listen. They said no word 
to each other as Blanner and Captain 
Camisell discussed the murder of Al- 
derman Redson and The Demon. They 
shivered when Camisell told how Char- 
lie Snokes had been whipped. And 
they felt, too, as had Blanner, that the 


‘aptain was merely leading up to some- 


thing. 

Camisell’s violets were on a table, 
and his box of candy had not been 
Now Mrs. Blanner turned and 


nened., 


oO} 
happened to see them. 

“If he had come to cause trouble, 
he would not have brought flowers and 
chocolates, Nellie,” she said. 


“T don’t know. Captain Camisell is 
a very nice man, but he would have 
to do his duty, of course, though he 
regretted it. It would be just like him 
to come to arrest father, and to bring 
the candy and flowers to show that 
there was nothing personal in it.” 

Nellie opened the box and began nib- 
bling at a chocolate, and then got up 
to put the violets in water. Mrs. Blan- 
ner, sitting close to the door, heard the 
captain state the real reason for his call. 

She, too, received it as a shock, but 
a welcome one. Perhaps more than 
her husband, she visualized what such 
a marriage would mean. The constant 
fear would be over. Blanner would be 
left in peace to complete his reforma- 
tion. And Nellie would be safe from 
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the Aldermen Redsons and the Charlie 
Snokeses. 

She turned to speak to her daughter, 
and found her standing just behind the 
chair. 

“You heard?” she asked. 

“Vee. 

“Think what it means, Nellie. But 
it is a case where your heart must 
speak, of course.” 

“He is a nice man,” Nellie Blanner 
said. “He has talked to me half a 
dozen times, that is all.” 

Blanner came into the room, closed 
the door behind him, and stood for a 
moment looking down at them. 

“You heard what was said?” he 
asked. His eyes were glowing, like 
those of a man who knows that his 
troubles are at an end. 

“We heard,” his wife answered. 

“And what do you think?” 

“Tt would be desirable in every way,” 
Mrs. Blanner said. “But Nellie must 
let her heart speak. We want to see 
her safe, above all; but there is no rush. 
Let him court her a little. They should 
not go to the altar utter strangers.” 

“Come!” Blanner commanded. 

He ushered the women into the other 
room, and Captain Camisell rose quickly 
to his feet again. He looked at Nellie 
Blanner as though he was seeing her 
for the first time. 

She was a pretty girl of twenty, with 
dark hair and eves, with the glow of 
health in her cheeks and a sparkle in 
her countenance when she spoke. Of 
medium size she was, and Camisell 
knew, from his short conversations 
with her, that she had been taught the 
tricks of a housewife by her mother, 
and that she had had excellent school- 
ing. She could play the piano, too, 
and sing. 

In that instant Captain Camisell 
visioned a flat of his own, with Nellie 
his wife, cooking his meals, darning 
his socks, asking after the day’s work, 
playing the piano for him while he sat 
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and dozed in a corner. 
him some courage. 

“Miss Nellie,” he said, 
charming as ever.” 

“That's pretty poor stuff, captain,” 
Blanner said, laughing. ‘Always tell 
a girl that she is more charming than 
before. You should have heard me 
when I was courting her mother.” 

Camisell’s face turned red, and he 
glanced at Blanner half in anger. 

“I’m not so old, but I wish I was 
young enough to do my courting over,’ 
Blanner said. “I’d pick the same girl, 
but I’d try to improve on the courting. 
It was great stuff in those days, cap- 
tain. We didn’t rush things so then. 
We hired a horse and a rubber-tired 
buggy, had a bow of ribbon on the 
whip, and we took our girls driving. 


The vigion gave 


“you are as 
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is necessary. You ean pick out the fur- 
niture, if you like.” 

“Captain si 

“And I assure you that your allow- 
ance will be ample,” the captain said, 
rushing to his do6m. “If you consent, 
just send me word by your father, if 
you do not care to tell me now, and 
we'll consider everything settled.” 

Nellie DBlanner’s pretty eyes began 
flashing angrily, but Captain Camisell 
did not see that. He was almost afraid 
to look at her. 

“IT want my wife to have pretty 
dresses, and everythipg she wants,” he 
said. “Your father will tell you tha 
I have a nice little nest egg. And I'll 
not be a captain always. I’ve got 
friends in headquarters who will not 
forget me.” 


“I—I suppose so,” Nellie said. 

“Then we shall consider it settled?” 
the captain asked. 

She glanced at him quickly, and 
found that he was not even looking at 
her. Nellie Blanner’s face flushed with 
anger and disappointment. 

‘Captain Camisell,” she said, rai 
her voice a little, “I. know your worldly 
position, such as it is. And I heard 
you tell my father that you had eight 
thousand in the bank. I know you 
could lease a good flat and furnish it 
—and I thank you for offering me a 
piano. But did it ever occur to you 
that I want more than a flat and a 
piano fr” 

‘Anything within reason,” the cap- 


The wildest dissipation possible was an 
oyster supper.” 

Camisell gulped, and Blanner laughed 
again and muttered about having to sce 
about something. He went into the 
other room, and Mrs. Blanner, excusing 
herself, followed. 

Camisell sat down beside the girl on 
a sofa, fumbled with his tie, cleared 
his throat, expressed his nervousness 
in half a hundred ways. Then he re- 
membered that he was a man and a 
captain of detectives, and supposed to 
have some courage. 

“Miss Nellie,” he said, 
asked your father for your 
marriage.” 

“Oh, Captain Camisell!’’ she ex- 
claimed, pretending her surprise pret- tain said. “I don’t know much about 
tily. women, you see. Whatever you want 

“And—er—do you think that you you may have, if I can manage to pay 
could endure me as a husband?” for it.” 

“I—I must think she “I understand perfectly that y 
mered. not know much about women,” said 

“Just say the word, Nellie, and I’ll Nellie Blanner, biting at the corner of 
start looking for a flat. We can have her pretty lip. “But did it ever occur 
a pretty good one, too, and you may to you that [ am not speaking of—er— 
have a new piano. I’d want you to have material things? I—I do not 
a piano. And a maid, if you think it you,” she said. “But what girl ever 
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“T have just 
hand in 


stam- ud 


dislike 











before was made love to in such a silly 
fashion?” 

Camisell looked at her in astonish- 
ment, wanting to say something and not 
snowing what to say, only sensing that 
1¢ had not gone about things in the 
correct manner. He wished now that 
he had said something of the love he 
really felt. 

*But—but——” he stammered. 

“Oh—you!” she exclaimed again, and 
then, putting her hands to her face, she 
left him there and fled from the room. 

Blanner and his wife, who had been 
listening, entered quickly. Camisell 
looked at them, rubbed at his brow with 
his handkerchief, and managed a grin. 

“I don’t think she cares for me,” 
he said. 

Blanner rushed to his side and patted 
him on the shoulder. “Listen to me, 
my friend,” he said. ‘When you said 
you knew little of women you 
spoke the truth, Nobody can under- 

and them if -they feel marriage ap- 
proaching. They are downright silly 
at times—and I say it before my wife.” 

“I—-I couldn’t understand her,” the 
captain said. 

“IT know that she likes you, for she 
has said as much,” Blanner told him. 
“Take your time, captain, and make 
love to her.” 

The captain groaned. 

“You'll be glad of it afterward,” 
Blanner assured him. “You can’t ar- 
range for a wife like you do for a new 
suit of clothes, you know.” 

“Then—then you think 
chance ?” 

“All the chance in the world—if you 
your tactics,” said Blanner. 
“Drop in and see us whenever you can 
—and remember the things that I have 
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that 


there is a 


change 


told you. And leave the rest to me.” 
Captain Camisell hurried from the 
flat and down the street, and Nellie 


ilanner watched him from a window— 
a peevish maiden who scarcely could 
analyze her own thoughts. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE DEMON’S LIGHTER MOOD. 


ICHARD BLANNER laughed a bit 

after Camisell had for the 
man’s timidity in his love affair was 
humorous, especially when one consid- 
ered that he was a man who did not 
hesitate to face danger daily if his duty 
called. And then Llanner turned to 
face his wife, who also was struggling 
to keep from laughing. It was funny, 
and yet it was serious, too. 

The door of the adjoining room 
opened, and Nellie came in, anger still 
in her face. She sat down on the sofa 
again, and looked across at her parents. 

“Well?” she questioned, half expect- 
ing that there would be an immediate 
scene, 

Mrs. Blanner looked at her husband 
helplessly, and he took charge. 

“My girl, we want you to be happy,” 
he said. “That is the first thing to be 
considered, of course—we want you to 
be happy and safe. You know just 
how things are without me telling you, 
Can you not see what this marriage 
would mean for all of us?” 
she said. 

“It would make my position secure. 
I could go ahead making my living in 


gone, 


oO 
db 


“Of course,” 


an honest way, take care of your 
mother, have peace for the remainder 
of my life. No crook would dare 


bother me, and no policeman would 
dare arrest me on mere suspicion just 
because I happened to be a former con- 
vict and they had to arrest somebody 
to make a showing with the public.” 

“T realize all that, father.” 

“And you would be safe,” Blanner 
added. “We'd have nobody like the 
late Alderman Redson bothering us. 
We'd have no Charlie Snokes thinking 
that he was good enough to marry you 
and make your life miserable. You'd 
be safe, Nellie—safe!” 

“Father, I—I know all that,” the girl 


replied, 
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“And Camisell is the right sort of 
man, Nellie. That he is no ladies’ man 
is apparent. But he’s straight; his 
worst enemy will say that much for 
him. And he'll make his way up in 
the world.” 


“But did—did you hear him, 
father? Did you see him?” she de- 
manded, looking up suddenly. “He 


spoke just as if—as if it was a cold- 
blooded business proposition.” 

“Well, Nellie, what about it? It is 
for you to decide. And I’d not worry 
about the way Camisell acts, if I were 
you; he'll be loving enough if you only 
give him time.” 

“Let me’ think it over, father,” Nellie 
Blanner begged. “There isn’t any great 
hurry surely.” 

They did not answer her, except that 
her father nodded his assent. She 
went into her room, and there she got 
a light wrap and threw it around her 
shoulders. Then she left the flat 
quietly, went down the rear stairs, and 
across to the little square of parking 
behind the building. 

It was a place where she often went 
in the evening alone to think over her 
problems. There were many old trees 
and a few walks, and the lights were 
not too numerous and bright. It was 
a place where a person could hide away 
in a corner and think. 

Nellie Blanner had a little corner that 
she called her own—a small bench be- 
hind a clump of bushes that hid it from 
the nearest walk. Just a little light 
came through the brush from the near- 
est electric arc. 

She went to this little corner now, 
walking slowly, thankful for a place 
like this, where she could retire and be 
alone with her thoughts. It seemed far 


easier to think here than in her own 
room in the flat. 

Nellie Blanner was a sensible girl, 
but that did not stop her entirely from 
being romantic. 


os 


She knew well that 
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marriage with Captain Camisell would 
mean a great deal for her parents, and 
that, as her father had said, she would 
be safe. 

“Tf—if he only was different,” she 
said to herself. 

Hard thinking induced a sluggish 
reverie, from which she was aroused by 
the sound of a step at one side. She 
sat erect immediately, a little startled. 
It was the first time that anybody ever 
had approached her while she was here 
in her little corner. She saw a dark 
shadow at the edge of the clump of 


brush, and watched it intently. And 
then she saw that it was a man. 
“Good evening, Miss Blanner.” He 


spoke in an ordinary deep voice, but 
Nellie Blanner told herself that it was 
a strange voice to her. 

“I—I beg your pardon?” she gasped. 

“T am sorry if I frightened you,” he 
said. “You need not be frightened of 
me.” 

“T don’t take fright easily,” she said. 
“But I don’t seem to recognize your 
voice, and I cannot see your face while 
you stand there in the dark.” 

“Oh! I thought I was in the light,” 
he replied. 

He stepped toward her, and away 
from the clump of brush. The shaft 
of light from the distant arc poured 
through the trees and bushes and re- 
vealed him. 

Nellie Blanner almost screamed. She 
started to get up from the bench, but 
her ankle turned and she sat down 
again quickly and heavily. There could 
be no mistaking the man before her. 
She never had seen him before, of 
course, but she had heard him de- 
scribed. That peculiar hood, fitting 
close to the head, needed no explana- 
tion. 

“The Demon!” she gasped. 

“Do not be alarmed, my dear Miss 
Blanner,” The Demon said quickly and 
in low tones. “I mean you no harm, 
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I saw you coming here, 


” 


I assure you. 
and I happened to be lonesome 

“You! They are saying that you 
killed Alderman Redson!” 

Then they lie!’ The Demon said, 
chuckling. The chuckle seemed to fill 
her with fear. ‘I had nothing personal 
against Alderman Redson. No doubt 
feel better—safer—now 

But I would not have 


many persons 
is dead. 


‘he police—they are looking for 
you-——” 

“That causes me no uneasiness what- 
ever,’ The Demon replied. “I am not 
afraid of the police.” 

“T—J] think I'd better go.’ 

“Ts Richard Blanner’s girl a cow- 

rd?” The Demon asked. “Surely you 

do not think that I mean you harm. I 
have so little chance to talk to an in- 
teresting young woman, you see. And 
when I do have the chance, I wish to 
improve it.” 

“But you—I do not know what you 

re, whom you are!” she said. “I don’t 
know why you wear that hood. You 
—you—why, you may have done terri- 
ble things !” 

“Perhaps you will not believe me, yet 
I will speak the truth,” he said. ‘Have 
you ever heard of me doing anything 
worse than whipping a crook?” 

“No, unless Alderman i 

“T did not kill Alderman Redson. I 
never have killed aman. The real mur- 
derer of the alderman will be arrested 
soon, and then you'll know that I had 
nothing to do with it. I am doing a 
certain work, and in my own way, but 
I assure you, Miss Blanner, that it is 
all for the best.” 

“Who are you?” she asked. 

“T dislike to refuse an answer, but 

‘el that I must in this case,” he replied. 

“Then I must go-——” 

“And deprive me of a moment’s 
pleasure?” he asked. ‘I have seen you 
many times, have watched you, and you 
have impressed me as a sweet, sensible 


’ 


girl. Do not make me change my high 
Opinion Of you. 

“I’m quite sure that a sweet, sensible 
girl shouldn’t be in a dark corner of a 
park, talking to some man she does not 
know—some man who covers his face 
and about whom discreditable things 
are said.” 

“It is an unusual adventure, I grant 
you. But you like it, don’t you?” 

“Well, 

“Tsn’t it romantic? And no harm 
can come of it. I assure you that I 
am a gentleman, called so by the world 
at large.” 

“You must go!” said firmly. 
“The police are looking for you. I 
must not be seen talking to you. They 
—they might even think that I was as- 
sociated with you is 

She was thinking of her father, of 
course. The police might interfere if 
it was known that the daughter of Rich- 
ard Blanner was acquainted with The 
Demon. 

“Tam sure that nobody saw me come 
here,” he said. 

“You must she declared, “If 
you do not—instantly—I shall start 
away. And if you try to prevent me, 
T shall scream for help.” 


I never——” 


she 


” 
oo! 
fo. 


There is a 


“My dear young lady! 
patrolman at the corner of the park, and 


would 
capture 


your attract him. He 
might even me. And who 
knows what might happen then? Do 
you want to see me in jail? I had 
thought you had a tender heart.” 


scream 


“Are you going?” she demanded. 
He suddenly sat down beside her on 
the bench. “Listen a moment first,” 
he begged. “I wish that I did not have 
to keep this counfounded hood on my 
head, but it is necessary. And I feel 
that I must talk to So par- 
don me if I do not show my face, and 


ome one. 


listen.” 
“I—-] cannot stay here.” 


“Still afraid of me? My dear Miss 
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Blanner! I thought that you had your 
father’s courage.” 

“What do you know of my father?” 
she asked. 

“Everything, Miss Blanner. He was 
a clever man in his day, and he would 
not have gone to prison had not an 
associate double-crossed him. But it 
was for the best. Now he is an honest 
man, making his hard fight against the 
world—and he will win.” 

“I’m glad to hear you say that!” 

“And I'll help him to win whenever 
it is possible,” The Demon continued. 

“You? But why?” 

“Perhaps because I am interested in 
his daughter.” 

“How dare you speak to me like 
this?” she demanded. 

“Do not be angry, please. Is it a 
crime for a man to acknowledge that 
he admires a woman? One more 
suitor should not bother you.” 

“Suitor ?” 

“A suitor in a mask,” he said laugh- 
ingly. ‘Not every girl has that. But 
look upon me as something else, I ask 
—as a protector. And do not try to 
see my face now—and do not ask ques- 
tions that might embarrass me.” 

“This—this is like a dream!” she 
said. “Talking to a man who wears a 
mask ce 
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He reached out and took her hand. 
She sprang to her feet and tried to 
withdraw it. But The Demon chuckled 
and drew the hand toward him, bent 
his head even as she tried to pull away, 
and Nellie Blanner felt one soft kiss 
on her wrist and knew that he had 
raised the bottom of his hood. 

“Until we meet again,” he said. 

“How dare you! If I scream 

“Are you so eager to attract the pa- 
trolman and have him arrest me? Are 
you so certain that you want me ar- 
rested? Perhaps I am the last man 
in the world you’d want to see in 
trouble.” 

“T don’t know you. Your voice 

“Voices are easily changed for a 
time.” 

“Won't you explain more to me?” 

“Ah! Your curiosity is aroused at 
last. The affair is commencing to be 
mysterious and romantic, eh? Let the 
fact that you have met me remain a 
secret, my dear Miss Blanner. Per- 
haps, in time to come, you'll be glad 
that you are acquainted with The De- 
mon, although the police are after me, 
and also certain crooks. I must do my 
work and dodge both forces, which will 
not be the easiest thing in the world.” 

“What is your work?” Nellie asked. 

“Correcting certain items of injus- 
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tice, let us say, And remember that 
I am your father’s friend, though he 
does not know it. Keep quiet about 
our meeting, and I'll remain his friend.” 

“T must know you!” she cried, un- 
afraid. “I must see your face! I'll 
keep your secret-—so long as you do 
only that which is within the law.” 

“Tt is even lawless to whip a detest- 
able crook,” The Demon said. 

“I'll see your face!” 

Suddenly she sprang straight at him, 
her hands flying toward the devil’s hood 
he wore. He lurched quickly to one 
side, but she swerved and made for 
him. She did not cry out, for she was 
afraid to attract attention, to have the 


“Romantic, isn’t it?” 

“You must go! I'll call for help!” 

“And why? Have 1 not conducted 
myself properly? Is it because my face 
is covered? I thought that women had 
curiosity and loved mysteries.” 

“I do not know who you are, or what 
you are,” she said. “And—and thanks 
for saving that you were my protector. 
But I have a father who can protect 
me very well—and I also can protect 
myself. So we'll just say good-by. I 
don’t want to offend you—-if you mean 
well by my father sa 

“T assure you that I do mean well 
by your entire family. And let the rest 
be a mystery for the time being.” 
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police at hand—afraid that, after all, “I'll see your face!” she said again, 
this might be some man that she would She heard him chuckle as though at 
* wish to see taken into custody. a good joke, and as she sprang toward 
But The Demon laughed lightly and him once more he seemed to merge into 
rang away again. He stood with his the darkness. A low laugh came from 
gainst the cl lump of brush, and a distance, and then he was gone 
lanner, panting and determined, through the night and everything was 
uel before him. still. 
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To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
Tuesday, November 16th. Do not forget that, as the magazine is published 
every week, you will not have long to wait for the next 
installment of this serial. 


EXTRAORDINARY CHARGES MADE BY LAWYER 


ONE of the most sensational crimes in years may be uncovered as the result 
of an investigation Governor Allen, of Kansas, recently ordered into the 
identity of a woman now in the hospital for the insane at Osawatomie. Accord- 
ing to charges which Arthur E. Stevens, a Kansas City lawyer, has filed with 
the governor, Madame Rubys Demay, a French noblewoman, was kidnaped with 
daughter thirty years ago from Deming, New Mexico. They were taken 

) Winfield, Kansas; Madame Demay was robbed and then placed in an insane 
ylum to cover up the crime. The daughter, for whom the lawyer is acting, 
is, he says, given into the charge of a half-breed, who brought her up as his 

n child. Once Madame Demay escaped from the asylum and told her story 

to a farmer living near Linwood, Kansas. Having attempted to investigate her 
story the farmer was murdered. These are the startling statements which the 
lawyer expects will be proved to be facts. - 
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ESCAPES FROM COUNTRY IN AIRPLANE 


\ 'HIEN all the ports of England were being guarded to prevent his escape 
John de Lysle, a debtor, evaded the minions of the law by flying across 
the English Channel in an airple ine. This is the second time an airplane has 
been used in England for an escape from the law. De Lysle was a director in 
several companies and, it is alleged, had violated some of the provisions of the 
bankruptey acts. Inquiry into his affairs was begun and, pending the report 
' the investigators, the police were instructed to prevent his leaving the juris- 
liction of the British courts. In some way De Lysle heard of the action begun 
gainst him and determined on flight. 
l’retending that he had urgent business in Paris he persuaded the officials 
of an airplane company to place a machine at his immediate disposal. He left 
the Lritish Isles the day before the police went to his home to arrest him. 
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HERE is something wrong, 
Leonard, terribly wrong, when 
as fine a man as you frowns 
so darkly at a very beautiful 

woman.” Boyd dropped his cigarette in 
an ash tray and gianced again at a 
framed photograph on the library table. 
“What is it, Dale, or why is it?” he 
asked more seriously. “You surely can 
confide in me. We have been friends 
since boyhood.” 

Doctor Leonard Dale was 
ful Boston physician. His 
in the fens. He was a stalwart, very 
handsome many of thirty. His friend, 
who then was seated in his library, was 
a dark, clean-cut, and singularly im- 
pressive man of thirty-five, Mr. Ralph 
Boyd, of the United States treasury de- 
partment, but of whose official relations 
both with the diplomatic and secret 
service, with duties and functions’that 
kept him in Europe most of the time, 
very few persons were informed. It 
was nine o’clock Thursday evening. 

“You have keen eyes,” the 
said. “You detect quickly, Ralph, what 
others would overlook entirely. I sup- 
pose it’s part of your business.” 


“Quite an important pa: 


a success- 
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pnysician 


smiled significantly. 


“You are the first whose aid J] would 
Doctor Dale g 


seek if in trouble.” gazed 
fondly at the strong, earnest face of 
his companion. “But I was not frown- 
ing at the woman,” he said with sub- 


dued feeling. “She is as dear to me as 
life itself. I never knew the meaning 
of true love, Ralph, until I met Olive 
Varney six months ago, and I now wor- 
ship the ground she walks on. No, 
indeed, I was not frowning at the 
woman. I was frowning at the out- 
rageous judgment of a court that has 
put an impassable barrier between her 
and me,” he declared with intense bit- 
terness. 

“Impassable barrier—what do you 
mean?” Boyd eyed him more intently. 
“Tell me.” 

“How long have you been abroad?” 
Dale questioned. 

“Four years. I 
ington only a week ago.’ 

“You know of my marriage with [Es- 
tella Burbank—and my divorce.” 

“Only what friends have told me.” 

“Humph! No doubt it 
rately embellished.” Dale’s 
came bitter again. “My marriage with 
Stella was a failure, a terrible mistake. 
We were entirely mismated, and we 
knew it within a month, She had no 
sympathy with me in my professional 
work, no appreciation of my duties, my 
ambition, no consideration save for her- 
self. I learned too late that she was 
thoroughly selfish, artful, and design- 
ing, unreasonably jealous, frivolous, 
and extravagant beyond all telling, and 
she had a most vicious and resentful 
temper. I tried hard to set things right. 
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or make them endurable at least, but 
the task was a hopeless one. Then 
came estrangement, separation, an ap- 
peal for divorce, which I did not con- 
test, though her allegations were false 
and terribly to my discredit. I had de- 
cided to let her have her own way, no 
matter at what cost.” 

“That was very like you,” Boyd said 

gravely. “But you are too good a man, 
Leonard, to have made such a sacri- 
fice.” 
“As far as I could see, Ralph, and 
Heaven knows I tried to see duty 
clearly, it was the best I could do for 
the girl I had made my wife,” Dale 
continued. “She got what she wanted. 
The court granted the divorce, allowed 
her to resume her maiden name—and 
restricted me from marrying again as 
long as Stella Burbank lives.” 

“Oh, I see!” Boyd’s knit 
quickly. “That’s the impassable bar- 
rier.” 

“Exactly. 
Dale said bitterly. 
vain to have the restriction 

“Not marry while she lives, ¢ 
Boyd bit his lips for a moment. “That 
may have been good judgment on the 
part of the honorable court, but it 
doesn’t look good to me. \Why, man 
alive, it places both of you in the dan- 
ger zone,” he declared with some feel- 
ing. 

“In the danger zone & ° 

“Certainly! It creates an incentive 
to crime, a motive for murder,” boyd 
quickly pointed out. “You're deeply in 
love. You want to marry again. If 
you were not an honorable man, one 
utterly incapable of such a crime, 
might be in constant danger of assassi- 
nation.” 

“Never!” Doctor 
finely poised head. “‘J 
myself, perhaps, but not her,” he said 
positively. 

“Don’t be so sure of it,” Boyd ad- 
vised. “Love is often more blind than 
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justice. No one knows what one will 
do under impulse, in the heat of sudden 
passion, in a desperate situation, or if 
unexpectedly confronted with a favor- 
able opportunity.” 

“Never!” Doctor Dale repeated em- 
phatically. 

“On the other hand,” Boyd quickly 
added, “if Stella Burbank were to be 
mysteriously murdered, if you could 
not establish a convincing alibi, or re- 
fute circumstances and evidence appar- 
ently incriminating you, you might, un- 
der easy conceivable conditions, be ac- 
cused, tried, and convicted of the mur- 
der. That’s what I mean by being in 
the danger zone. Mind you, Leonard, 
I’m only saying-——” 

“You’ve said enough on that sub- 
ject,” Dale checked him firmly. “It’s 
not an agreeable one.” 

“True,” Boyd admitted. 

“T see the points you brought out, 
of course, but I fear no trouble along 
those lines,” said the physician. “Stella 
Burbank is in no danger from my 
hand.” 

“T already have said so,” Boyd re- 
plied, smiling. “Where is she now liv- 
ing ?” 

“Alone in her own home since her 
mother died a year ago. It’s in the next 
avenue, not much more than a stone’s 
throw from here, but I very seldom 
see her and we exchange no sign of 
recognition. The chasm would not be 
wider if she dwelt in Greenland.” 

“Is she wealthy?” Boyd inquired, 
apparently for no covert reason. 

“She has ample means, supplemented 
with a very generous alimony.” Dale 
“She keeps two or 
three servants, including a chauffeur, 
James Stillman, who formerly ran the 
garage where I keep my car. But 
enough about her, Ralph,” he abruptly 
digressed. “When will you return to 
Washington ?” 

“On Monday. 
must return to 
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Hotel.” Boyd glanced at his watch. 
“T have an appointment at ten.” 

Doctor Dale accompanied him to the 
door and watched him down the gravel 
walk—an erect, alert figure, as lithe 
and supple as a leopard, yet in which 
grace and dignity combined to suggest 
the latent qualities of the unseen man 
within. “One in a million!” Dale mur- 
mured. “As deep as a well, as sharp 
as a needle, as keen as a razor, but all 
under the surface. First aid, indeed, 
in time of trouble.” 

3ut Doctor Dale was not anticipating 
trouble. He extinguished his office 
light, lowered that in the hall, then sat 
down alone in the library—alone in the 
house, in fact, his two servants having 
Thursday evenings out. He was un- 
usually grave, for he was thinking of 
what Boyd had said—and of the im- 
passable barrier. Some men would 
have been tempted, men as well in- 
formed as he, knowing as well the many 
safe and subtle ways to an untimely 
death: but no consideration of crime 
entered into his moody cogitations. 

He gazed at the photograph on the 
table. The eyes of the beautiful girl 
seemed fixed upon him with a look 
of surpassing fondness and piteous ap- 
peal. He was sure she loved him— 
that she understood. More keenly did 
he realize, too, that such love as his 
comes to a man only once in all his 
life, and his fine face had become dark 
and gloomy when the mantel clock 
struck ten—and the telephone ended his 
somber reflections. He took it from 
the table. 

“Well?” he tersely questioned, 

“Oh, doctor —- Leonard — come — 
quickly!” The appeal came in hurried, 
broken, frantic feminine tones. “I 
have cut myself. It’s your—it’s Stella 
talking! | have cut my neck—an acci- 
dent! It is bleeding terribly. I cannot 
stop it. [——” 

“Wait! Where are you?” exclaimed 
Dale tersely. 


“At home—in my room. The serv- 
ants are out. Do hurry! I can’t stop 
it. I was cutting a ribbon from my 
neck when Oh, do please come! 
I cannot stop it! I shall faint un- 
less——” 

“Courage! T’'ll come!” 

“The door—the side door 

Doctor Dale did not wait to hear 
more. He was not tempted; he did 
not deliberate upon a possible fatality 
—that nature, if left to take its course, 
might remove the barrier. Taking a 
small emergency case from a cabinet, 
he thrust it into his pocket, left the 
lights in his hall and library and hurried 
out the rear door. He was taking the 
shortest way. He crossed his rear 
grounds, leaped over a hedge, ran at 
iop speed across three intervening es- 
tates, passing quickly back of the un- 
lighted dwellings and entering the 
grounds back of Stella Burbank’s home 
scarce five minutes after her frantic 
appeal. 

Dale was familiar with the house, 
He saw that her apartments on the sec- 
ond floor were brightly lighted. There 
was a faint glow in the hall below and 
only a dim light in the library. He ran 
to the side door—and found it locked. 

“She said this door,” Dale muttered, 
pausing in the gloom on the side 
veranda. 

He rang vainly, but waited only a 
few seconds. He suspected that the 
woman had fainted—but suspected 
nothing more. He saw that one of the 
library windows, scarce six feet away, 
was open several inches, and he entered 
through the window. The emergency 
seemed to warrant it. Hurrying 
through the dim library and hall, he 
went up to a brightly lighted boudoir 
adjoining the woman’s bedroom. 

Dale stopped at the open door, how- 
ever, as if suddenly transfixed. On 
the floor near a small desk in one cor- 
ner, with a fatal gash in her neck, lay 
Stella Burbank—dead! 
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“Good heavens! She cut an artery!” 
Dale exclaimed, horrified. 

He approached, nevertheless, and 
touched her hand. It was. slightly 
warm. He was somewhat excited, his 
nerves were shaken. He remembered 
that only two years before this woman 
was his wife. The past was not all a 
painful disappointment. The chair 
from which she had fallen, the tele- 
phone on her desk, an open inkstand 
near it, a few sheets of letter paper 
scattered on the floor, evidently blown 
from the desk by a breath of the night 
air, a stained handkerchief and towel 
lying near her—all these were seen only 
in a vague and hurried way. For al- 
most immediately, while he still was 
bending near her, he heard steps on 
the veranda, a man’s voice, and a key 
thrust into the lock of the side door. 

Dale straightened up instantly. The 
sounds were like a tocsin of alarm. He 
recalled what his secret-service friend 
had said, his forceful argument, his 
direful predictions. Suddenly he real- 
ized his alarming situation. Even 
though this shocking fatality was acci- 
dental, could he prove that it was in 
spite of all the circumstances involving 
him—his presence alone there, and his 
entrance through the library window? 
Was there sufficient evidence to refute 
all that seemed to incriminate him? He 
glanced swiftly around, but had no time 
for consideration. <A girl in the hall 
below was saying nervously: 

“IT saw only you, Jimmie, 
from the garage. I’m afraid 

“Don’t be afraid.” There was no 
mistaking the keen, incisive voice of 
Stillman, the chauffeur. ‘“Mebbe, Lulu, 
I was mistaken. but the library win- 
dow is open. I'll mighty soon find out 
whether 

Doctor Dale did not wait for more. 
He heard the chauffeur approaching the 
stairs. Obeying an irrepressible im- 
pulse, he quietly raised the window and 
stepped out on the veranda roof. Paus- 
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ing only to partly close the window, he 
stole to the rear end of the roof and 
dropped quietly to the ground. Unob- 
served in the darkness, returning at top 
speed across lots, he entered his library 
scarcely fifteen minutes after leaving it, 
and before either of his servants had 
returned. 

Dale then breathed easier. He felt 
sure he had not been seen, that his 
brief visit and stealthy flight would not 
be suspected. He heard his servants 
enter a little later and go to their rooms 
—and then the doorbell seemed to mock 
his assurance. He hesitated, cold with 
increasing apprehension, then steadied 
himself and went to the door. A limou- 
sine was at the curbing. A fashionably 
clad girl, smiling archly, was waiting 
in the vestibule.” 

“Good evening,” she greeted him. 
smiling. ‘Come, now, confess it. 
Aren’t you surprised?” 

“T’m too pleased, Miss Varney, to 
feel surprised,” Dale told her, regain- 
ing his composure. “I confess that I 
would not have expected you at this 
hour.” 

“Blame it to my mother’s insomnia 
and a lost prescription,” Olive said, en- 
tering. “I have for another, 
therefore, to be filled on my way home, 
I must ask you to hasten, too, for the 
drug stores close at eleven.” 

“I wish I might turn back their 
clocks.” Dale now felt nearer to her. 
He retained her hand until the blush 
in her dimpled cheeks began to deepen, 
“T will write the prescription at once, 
however, that you may suffer no incon- 
venience. Your chauffeur is with 
your” 

“Certainly.” Olive gazed more in- 
tently at him when he took,a pad from 
his pocket and began to write the pre- 
scription. “Are you well to-night? 
You look pale,” she inquired anxiously. 

“As well as usual.’’ Dale smiled and 
gave her the slip of paper. “I’m sorry 
you cannot remain a while.” 
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“Some other time, perhaps.” Olive 
blushed again as she met his glance. 
“Mother would not sleep a wink, you 
know, without one of your powders.” 

Dale took her hand again. It seemed 
good to him even in the shadow of 
death to feel there was no longer a 
barrier between them. He murmured 
a parting word, then opened the door 
for her—just as a dark, imposing man 
of fifty entered the vestibule. 

“Beg pardon!” he said quickly, gaz- 
ing at the startled physician. ‘You're 
Doctor Dale, I take it, and 1 want you 
to go with me in that case.” He turned 
back his coat and displayed a badge. 
“My name is Gary—Inspector Gary, 
from police headquarters.” 

Doctor Dale did not weaken. His 
blood went cold, and his heart sank 
as if turned to lead, but he betrayed 
no perturbation. tie felt that he had 
gone too far to turn back, and his 
nerves went tense on the instant. 

“Go where with you?” he asked 
calmly. ‘Why do you want me?” 

“To examine a woman found dead 
in her home a short time ago,’” Gary 
told him. 

“Tf dead, how can I be of any serv- 
ice?” 

“There are suspicious circumstances. 
I want your opinion as to the time of 
her death and how the wound causing 
it was inflicted.” 

“Where is her homer” Dale asked. 
He saw Olive turn pale, and he put his 
arm around her. “Who is the woman?” 

“Her home is near by.” There was 
a subtle gleam of cunning in Gary’s 
narrowed eyes. “Her name is Stella 
Burbank.” 

“Miss 
Olive. 


Burbank—dead!” — gasped 
She glanced involuntarily at the 
face of the physician. It looked 
strangely drawn and white. “Had you 
heard of it, doctor?” she asked impul- 
sively. 

“Certainly not.” 
self, “I am as surprised as you. 


Dale steadied him- 
She 


knows that Miss Burbank was once my 
wife,” he hastened to explain, noting 
the sharper scrutiny of the detective. 
“We were divorced two years ago. 
Under the circumstances, Inspector 
Gary, you had better call some other 
physician.” 

“Nonsense!” Gary quickly objected. 
“Why put me to that trouble? I want 
only your professional opinion, I’m in 
haste, too, and you certainly 

“T certainly will comply in that case,” 
Dale interrupted. It suddenly occurred 
to him that he might, in spite of any 
suspicious circumstances, either con- 
vince him that the fatality was acciden- 
ial, or occurred so early that he could 
easily set up a reliable alibi. “I will 
telephone later, Olive, and tell you the 
particulars. You _ 

“No, no, I’ll not wait! I would die of 
suspense,” Miss Varney protested, now 
pale with anxiety lest he might be un- 
justly suspected. “I’m going with you. 
Do let me go with you,” she pleaded. 
“T'll take you both in my car. Inspec- 
tor Gary is willing. He is in haste, too, 
and sa 

“Very well,” Dale consented reluc- 
tantly. “We will go at once. What are 
the suspicious circumstances, inspec- 
tor?” he demanded after they had en- 
tered the limousine and directed the 
chauffeur. 

“I don’t know definitely,” Gary told 
him. “I have not yet been to the 
house.” 

“Not been there?” 
sharply. 

“I told you I came from headquar- 
ters. I know only what the precinct 
sergeant now at the house reported by 
telephone. I am to investigate the case 
and | want the opinion of a physician.” 

“How did you happen to select me?” 
Dale asked, frowning. “That seems to 
me rather more than a_ coincidence.” 
He began to wonder whether he was 
being drawn into a net. 

“Why so?” Gary asked curtly. 


Dale eyed him 
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“Because of my past relations with 
the woman.” 

“But you don’t know of any suspi- 
cious circumstances, do you?” 

“Certainly not. I know 
about her death.” 

“No doubt, then, 
prove it.” 

“Surely,” Dale quitkly asserted. “I 
was busy with patients in my office till 
eight after which a_ friend 
from Washington spent most of the 
evening with me. He left only a short 
time before Miss Varney came to get 
a prescription.” 

“I see.” Gary smiled grimly. 

“T could not be in two places at once,” 
Dale pointedly added. 

“Not very well. This is the house. 

A policeman admitted them. In the 
room from which the physician had 
fled scarcely half an hour before they 
found Sergeant Burke and another po- 
liceman, also Stillman, the chauffeur, 
with two gis and an elderly house- 
keeper, who were standing near the 
door of the adjoining bedroom. Every 
eye was turned, not on the detective, 
not on the awed, horrified girl then 
pausing apprehensively in the hall, but 
on the grave, impressive face of Doc- 
tor Leonard Dale. I[t was nearly as 
pale as that of the woman still lying 
where he had left her. 
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“Wait! Not so fast, doctor!” In- 
spector Gary restrained him from ap- 
proaching the body. “ll get all of 1 
known facts before we proceed. Le 
things lie just as they are till I’m 
ready.”” He added the last with author- 
itative curtness, then turned abruptly 
and began a whispered talk with the 
police sergeant. 

Dale felt his exclusion from it. He 
knew what it might signify. He read 
it in the intent scrutiny of others also, 
and sensed more keenly the threatening 
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cloud lurking below the horizon. Then 
he saw on a newspaper on the table a 
bloodstained knife. There was no mis- 
taking it—a surgeon’s scalpel. 

“Where did she get it?” The ques- 
tion leaped up in the physician’s mind. 
“Would she have used a scalpel to cut 
a ribbon from her neck? Not likely! 
She would have used scissors.” 

Dale gazed at her more intently. 
There was no ribbon around her neck, 
none lying near her, and he now saw 
what he had failed to detect in the dis- 
may and excitement of his previous 
brief inspection—that so deep and 
deadly a wound could not have been 
caused as stated, It brought up with re- 
doubled force all that Ralph Boyd had 
said to him. His lips tightened for a 
moment. He drew back into the hall 
and whispered ‘a few impressive words 
to Olive Varney. 

No one saw her depart and hasten 
down the stairs. Only the policeman 
at the door saw her white face when 
she sped from the house. He alone saw 
her limousine depart, moving at top 
speed through the starry night—and 
more than ten minutes had passed when 
Sergeant Burke ended his whispered 
report to the detective. 

“Tt now is up to you. It’s a murder 
case, inspector, as plain as twice two,” 
he said confidently. “Stillman now is 
sure he saw——” 

“Wait! Ill get it firsthand.” Gary 
checked him and turned to the chauf- 
feur. “Where were you?” he asked 
curtly. “What do you know about the 
crime ?” 

“I knew enough to let things alone 
and call the police,” said Stillman. He 
was a tall, athletic man with a thin, 
smooth-shaven face. “I was out from 
eight o’clock till ten with this girl, Mary 
Coyle, whom I’m going to marry.” He 
glanced at a slender, gray-eyed girl in 
street attire, who was nervously clasp- 
ing his arm. “She lives in Mattapan. 
[ was to take her home in Miss Bur- 
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bank’s car, and we came to the garage 
about ten to get it. It’s a good bit back 
of the house, but then I thought that 
I saw a man on the side veranda. I 
wasn’t dead sure, however, and I told 
Mary to wait while I found out.” 

“That’s true, sir,” said the girl, nod- 
ding quickly. ‘“That’s just what Jimmie 
told me.” 

“Well?” Gary 
“What more?’ 

“Then I saw Miss Burbank’s maid, 
Lucy Ward, coming in the side gate,” 
Stillman proceeded. “I told her about 
the man as we came up the walk. Then 
I saw that one of the library windows 
was wide open, and I knew there was 
something wrong. I hurried in with 
Lulu, and—well, here’s what we found.” 
He gazed at the dead form on the floor. 
“I knew the man had bolted. I saw 
that window partly open,” he quickly 
added, pointing. 

“Did you pursue him, or attempt to 
do so?” 

“T did,” Stillman said quickly. “I 
looked out and saw his tracks in the 
night dampness on the veranda roof. 
He had dropped from the rear end of 
it and made his get-away. I could not 
hear or see him in the darkness, so I 
drew back and telephoned to the pre- 
cinct station. Then | called Mary in 
to wait till I could take her home. Mrs. 
Fulsom, the housekeeper, came in a bit 
later. That’s all I know about it. But 
Sergeant Burke has found ig 

“Never mind that,” Gary cut in 
eurtly. ‘Could you identify the man?” 

“No, sir. I wasn’t even sure that I 
saw him,” Stillman reminded him. 

“Was the woman dead when you en- 
tered?” 

“She must have been,” the chauffeur 
replied. “She was lying just as you 
see her. I didn’t touch her, for Lulu 
was near fainting in the hall. I went 
to aid her after calling the police.” 

“That's what he did, sir,” Lucy Ward 
hastened to corroborate him. “He's 


tersely queried, 


telling you the truth. Jimmie did all 
he could, sir, I’m sure.” 

“No doubt.” Gary merely glanced 
at her. ‘You say, Stillman, that you 
let things alone.” 

“T did, sir. They’re just as I found 
them, bar what Sergeant Burke has 
done. He e 

“IT know about that,’ Gary stopped 
him with a gesture. As if he saw no 
more to be learned from the tall, keen- 
eyed chauffeur, he glanced at the 
stained knife on the table and turned 
abruptly to the physician. “There’s the 
weapon, doctor, used by the assassin,” 
he said brusquely. “Do you recognize 
it?” 

“Recognize it!” Dale repeated. He 
did not stir from his position near the 
wall. He had grown ghastly white 
while he listened, and felt the net tight- 
ening around him, but in vivid contrast 
his voice now was strangely firm and 
frigid. ‘Recognition, Inspector Gary, 
implies previous knowledge or posses- 
sion. I know what it is, sir, if that’s 
what you mean. It’s a surgeon’s scal- 
pel.” 

“But you never saw it before?” Gary 
queried. “Is that what you mean?” 

“Precisely what I mean,” Dale told 
him. “Your innuendo, Inspector Gary, 
is almost equivalent to an accusation— 
and is certainly an insult!” he declared, 
lips quivering. 

“Is it?’ Gary came nearer to him, 
brows drooping. “I will speak so 
plainly then, Doctor Dale, that there can 
be no misunderstanding. I knew most 
of these facts when I called on you. I 
wanted to learn what position you 
would take, what your defense would 
be, whether you had prepared an alibi 
and of what it consisted. I’ve found 
out al! right. It will not stand, how- 
ever, nor will lies and denials serve 
you. You are under arrest.” Gary’s 
threatening voice was relentless. “You 
did not do your work thoroughly. You 
are under arrest for this murder—» 
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charged with the crime by the woman 
herself.” 

“The woman herself!’ Dale cried in 
astonishment. 

Gary displayed a sheet of leiter paper 
and held it so that the physician could 
read it. Plainly written on it with a 
-pen, though with irregularities consist- 
ent in the hand of a dying woman, were 
the accusing words: 

My former husband—Leonard Dale—killed 
me to marry a girl named Olive Var— 

EsteLLA BurBANK. 

The incompleted name of Olive \ar- 
ney ended with a small blot of ink, as 
if the pen was nearly dropped. Then 
came the signature, much more firmly 
written, as if the dying woman had put 
the last ounce of her waning strength 
into signing the accusing words. 

Doctor Dale read them, stared at 
them for several seconds. He recog- 
nized the writing, and there was no mis- 
signature. But there are 
limits beyond which human endurance 
cannot be without breaking, 
and there was something almost tragic 
in the physician’s composure. 

a lie!” he said, gazing at the 
“It’s a lie—a fra:ae-up! I 
know nothing about it.” 

“Absurd!” Gary cried sternly, de- 
risively. “This letter was found among 
the several sheets of paper on the floor 
near the woman’s desk. It speaks for 
You thought you had killed her, 
but she still had strength to write the 
words that brand you as her assassin. 
They are confirmed by your own con- 
duct, Doctor Dale, your lies and denials. 
Do you dare to tell me you were not 
here to-night, that you did not commit 
this crime?” he demanded with increas- 
ing austerity. “If you were to shout 
it from the housetops, Dale, I would 
not believe you. You are under arrest. 
You——” He whipped out handcuffs 
while speaking, then stopped upon hear- 
ing an agonized moan from the direc- 
tion of the hall. 
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Olive Varney, nearly fainting, was 
clinging to the casing of the open door. 
At the same moment a striking figure 
in evening dress, with a look on his 
refined, impressive face that few would 
have ventured to ignore, Mr. Ralph 
Soyd stepped into the room. 

“One moment!” he said quickly. 
“With your permission, inspector, I will 
speak for Doctor Leonard Dale. Oh, 
come now, you won't object!” He 
smiled, but his eyes had a gleam as 
keen as a blade of steel. ‘You are too 
manly a man, inspector, I’m very sure, 
to want to build a reputation upon an 
unjust conviction. Permit me—my 
card,” 

Inspector Gary took it. He some- 
how could not help it. There was, in 
fact, no resisting Mr. Ralph Boyd when 
he was out to score a point. He turned 
to the physician, whose pale face had 
lighted perceptibly. 

“Thank Heaven, Boyd, you’re here!” 
Dale said fervently. “She found you 
quickly, then.” 

“Very,” and Boyd smiled dryly. 
“Luckily I was in the hotel office when 
she entered. I was pointed out to her 
immediately. I have been listening in 
the, hall since that tall young man— 
Stillman, eh ?—began his very convine- 
ing testimony. I told you, Dale, didn’t 
I? The danger zone, ech?” he reminded 
him, “But I didn’t dream the sword 
would fall so soon after my casual ob- 
servations. Ah, what do you say, in- 
spector?” He turned, smiling again 
and bowing politely, as the detective 
approached him. 

“T happen to know a bit about you, 
Mr. Boyd, or I might not let you butt 
into this.” Gary’s voice had a singular 
inflection, and he held out his hand. “I 
don’t see, however, that you can be of 
any service to Doctor Dale.” 

“Well, well, perhaps not,” Boyd al- 
lowed. “He certainly appears to be in 
wrong. Let’s start right, however. He 
either did this, or did not. Come across, 
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Dale, with the truth.” He turned 
quickly to the physician. “Nothing else 
will serve you. Were you here earlier 
to-night ?” 

“Oh, I now admit that I was.” Dale 
drew himself up a little. “I had a tel- 
ephone call half an hour after you left 
me, Boyd, stating that—well, I'll tell 
you all about it.” 

Doctor Dale did so as briefly as pos- 
sible, confessing just what he had done 
and with what object. “1 feared I had 
made a mistake after returning home,” 
he then added. “But I felt it then was 
too late to rectify it. [ knew Stillman 
must have found the body. I took a 
chance, therefore, that positive evidence 
would be found that the fatality was 
an accident, as I still supposed, and 
that my visit and flight would not be 
suspected. I confess it was almost 
equivalent to admitting my guilt, and 
I felt when Inspector Gary called that 
I had gone too far to turn back. I did 
not suppose the woman was murdered 
and that I was the victim of a knavish 
plot,” he said bitterly. ‘‘That’s what it 
is, Gary, whether you believe it or not.” 

“No one will believe it,” Gary sternly 
told him. “You can’t get by with that.” 

“Not get by, inspector?” Boyd 


“It’s absurd to think so, There was 
no ribbon on her neck. None was 
found here. There’s the pen she used. 
Note the telltale stains on it—but 
there’s none on the telephone. That, 
too, if she had handled it, would be 
stained.” 

“Which is very significant,” Boyd 
said incisively. ‘You overlook it, in- 
spector.” 

“Overlook what?” Gary questioned 
incredulously. “Why significant?” 

“Because a dying woman, with her 
strength near gone, striving vainly to 
check a wound, as her handkerchief and 
this saturated towel denote, would cer- 
tainly have used the telephone to expose 
her assassin, which would have required 
but one hand, instead of attempting to 
write a letter with a pen, which would 
have required both,” Boyd forcibly 
argued. ‘‘Naturally, inspector, she 
would have persisiently used one hand 
to check the flow.” 

“Humph!”  Gary’s eyes narrowed 
grimly. “It’s fine reasoning, Boyd, but 
it’s much too fine. That the letter was 
found here, written on paper precisely 
like that fallen from the desk, is much 
more significant.” 

“Will you allow me to examine it?” 


— 


Boyd politely requested. 
“Why not?” 
“Thank you.” 


quickly queried. 

“Not by a long chalk!’ Gary eyed 
him aggressively. “Having failed in 
his first design, Dale has merely in- 
vented another story with which to 
ward off conviction. If he can convince 


ome 


Boyd studied it in- 
tently for several seconds. “Here’s an- 
other point, inspector,” he then said 
keenly. “A woman in her condition, 
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a jury with it, Mr. Boyd, all right— 
but it’s much too flimsy and the evi- 
dence against him much too strong for 
me to believe it. I shall arrest him 
and “ 

“Wait a bit!” Boyd interjected. 
“Let’s dig a little deeper. Assuming, 
merely assuming, inspector, that Dale 
now has told the truth——” 

“But he hasn’t,” Gary forcibly in- 
sisted. ‘His story hasn’t feet to stand 
om That wound was not accidental,” 
he cried, turning to the lifeless woman, 


if your suspicions are correct, would 
have written as briefly as possible. In- 
stead, this contains half a dozen words 
which could just as well have been 
omitted.” 

“But——” 

“Wait a bit!” 
to the physician. 
Writing ?” 

“T would say that Stella wrote it,” 
Dale admitted. “I could not easily mis- 
take Stella’s signature.” 

“But she signed the full name—Es- 


Boyd turned quickly 
“Do you know this 
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tella.” Boyd glanced at him again. 
“\Was she in the habit of doing that? 
I have noticed that you always call 
her Stella.” 

“That’s the name she almost invaria- 
bly used. She signed it in full only 
on documents and papers of special im- 
portance.” 

“I see.’ Boyd turned and sat down 
at the desk. “Nothing led you to sus- 
pect, of course, that the woman’s voice 
you claim to have heard by telephone 
was not that of Miss Burbank?” 

“Certainly not,” Dale declared. “I 
thought nothing about it.” 

“Are you sure she was dead when 
you entered?” 

“She Her hand, however, was 
still slightly warm.” 

“Showing she had not been long 
dead.” Boyd swung round on his chair. 
“How long would you say it was, Still- 
man, from the time you saw the un- 
known man until you entered this room 
with Lucy Ward?” 

“How long?” Stillman — started 
ghtly, the question came so unex- 
pectedly. ‘‘Not more than three or 
four minutes,” he asserted confidently. 
“| waited for Lulu and came up the 
walk with her. I opened the side door 
with my key and we listened briefly 

the hall. That’s as near as I can 
tell you—three or four minutes.” 

“That’s about right, sir,’ Lucy Ward 
volunteered. 

“Near enough,” Boyd allowed. He 
was glancing rapidly at the books and 
papers in the desk. ‘Was Miss Bur- 
bank alone during the evening ?”’ 

“She was,” Stillman said. “We have 
Thursday nights out. I was the last 
to leave. Miss Burbank told me, too, 
when I came from my room, that she 
as expecting no one and would not 
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want the car.” 
“About what 
“About eight 
“Where was 
time?” 


time, Stillman?” 
o’ch ck,” 


Miss Burbank at that 


“She was sitting at the desk. I think 
she was reading a letter.” 

“And where is your room?” 

“At the end of the hall.” Stillman 
frowned slightly. The rapid fire of 
questions, though asked with polite 
suavity, seemed to annoy him. “I have 
occupied it ever since she persuaded 
me to quit running a garage to take 
the position she offered me. She wanted 
me to sleep within easy hearing,” he 
explained, with a furtive glance at the 
physician. 

“Why was that?’ Boyd inquired. 
“Had she any special reason?” 
she had,” Stillman nodded. 
“She was afraid——” 

“Afraid of what? Come, come, out 
with it,” Boyd persuaded when the 
chauffeur hesitated. “Tell us anything 
you know. This is a murder case.” 

“That’s just it, sir,’ Stillman. still 
demurred. “You see, sir, I don’t want 
to put Doctor Dale in wrong. I 
don’t——” 

“Nonsense! You can’t make his sit- 
uation any worse than it is, Heaven 
knows!” Boyd dryly told him. ‘What 
was Miss Murbank afraid of ?” 

“Well, sir, she was afraid of Doctor 
Dale,” Stillman informed him, 
“But it’s no All the servants 
know about it.’ 

“That’s true, sir,’ Mrs. Fulsom, the 
housekeeper, corroborated him, an eld- 
erly woman veracity no one 
would have doubted. ‘‘She’s been liv- 
ing in constant fear of him for 
months.” 

“It’s because of their divorce, 
and the fact that Dale could 
not marry as long as she lived,” Still- 
man hastened to explain. “She feared 
he might put her away. She had 
learned that he was very friendly with 
that young lady and suspected he 
wanted to marry her.” He glanced sig- 
nificantly at Varney. A wave 
red had dispelled her paleness. She 
1 come in from the hall, and her 
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secret. 
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sir, 


Doctor 
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hand was in that of the accused physi- 
cian, “Miss Burbank told me she 
feared Doctor Dale would murder her,” 
Stillman added. 

“Oh, I see!” Boyd exclaimed. “That 
supplies a plausible motive for the 
crime.” 

“Yes, sir,’ Stillman nodded. “I was 
hoping [| wouldn’t have to say anything 
about it. But Miss Burbank has been 
very good to me, sir, as far as that goes; 
and to Mollie here, the girl I’m going 
to marry. She paid me a good salary 
—sixty dollars a week, sir—and she 
was good to me in other ways, 
when - 

“T infer so,” Boyd suavely cut in with 
a nod of approval. “T have been look- 
ing for some of her writing to compare 
with this letter. I just discovered some 
in her check book. I found, too, the 
stub of a check made out to you three 
days ago, Stillman, for two thousand 
dollars.” 

“Yes, sir, that’s true.” 
nodded quickly. His thin face took on 
a curious smile, a singular mixture of 
a smirk and a leer. “She made us a 
present of it.” 

“Present of it?” Boyd echoed inquir- 
ingly. “Whom do you mean by us?” 

“Mollie and me, sir.” = Stillman 
slipped his arm around the girl. “\Ve’re 
soon to be married and have our own 
little home. I was ‘telling Miss Bur- 
bank about it, and that we’d been look- 
ing at a house and talking with the 
agent, and she gave us the two thou- 
sand dollars to make a part payment 
for it. That’s right, Mollie, isn’t it?” 

“Sure it’s right, Jimmie,” Miss Coyle 
quickly asserted. “I was with him, sir, 
when the lady gave him the check.” 

“Oh, I am not doubting either of 
you,” Boyd hastened to inform him. 

“Besides,” Stillman added, “the agent 
will tell you we looked at the house and 
that I told him about the check.” 

“No doubt,” Boyd allowed, smiling. 
“You probably have not yet cashed it. 


Stillman 


Let me see it, Stillman.” Boyd arose 
and approached him. “It contains more 
of her writing than the mere stub. JI 
corresponds with 


want to see whether it 
Shate Daten mangas Nc ciias " e 4s 
this letter accusing Doctor Dale of the 
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murder, 

“Ves, sir, ve still got it.” Stillman 
hesitated for the fraction of a second, 
then took it from his pocket. “Don’t 
mislay it,’ he cautioned him. “I 
couldn't get another.” 

“No fear of that,” Boyd said 
He glanced at the check, then 
incriminating letter, which he 
tained. His grave, impressive 
turned even more serious and appr 

ss, it’s her writing, inspec- 
he admitted. “There’s 
about it. I really cannot 
fathom 

“Oh, there’s ne 
Gary cried impatiently. “\ 
ing time. All this evidence 
There’s no refuting it. 


man. Burke found 


story. 
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killed this w 
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footprints where he dropped from 


veranda. They show——” 

“Stop a bit!” Boyd turned like a 
flash. “I want to look at them,” 
cried in sudden, strange excitement. 
“Wait a few moments, 
I want to see them and in what direc- 
tion they——-” 


a as , 
He did not wait to say more. 


] won't be long, 


rushed out of the room and darte 
down the stairs with the check and let- 
ter still in his hand, leaving all cbserv- 
ers quite dumfounded by his sudden 
extraordinary conduct. 

Vhat the deuce hit him all of a 
7” Gary gazed perplexedly at 

police sergeant. 
“Search me!” Burke growled tritely. 
re’s nothing he can find.’ 
“Find be hanged!” Gary 
ind impatiently. “I’ve already 
There’s nothing to it. 
As you say, sergeant, the case is as 

plain as twice two,” 
“Don’t fear.” Doctor Dale put his 


aolored 
sitll 4 


und enough. 











arm around Olive Varney and drew 
her nearer to him. 

Only five minutes had passed when 
Mr. Ralph Boyd returned. No one saw 
that the policeman who had been sta- 
tioned at the lower door followed him 
up the stairs. Boyd appeared oblivious 
to the inquiring stare of all when he 
entered the room. 

“I found them,” he remarked, paus- 
ing near the table. “I also disvovered, 
inspector, that Dale’s residence can be 
quite easily seen across lots from the 
rear grounds of this house. That's 
really what I went out for,” he dryly 
stated. “That told me, inspector, how 
this crime could have been committed 
in a way consistent with the perplexing 
contingencies as to time and circum- 
stances.” 

“What do you mean?” Gary asked, 
staring at him. “I don’t get you.” 

“Dll explain.” Boyd’s suave voice 

as tense. “Obviously, assuming that 
Dale is innocent, whoever committed 
the crime must have known Dale was 
alone in his home. He would have 
needed only a confederate outside of 
ihe physician’s residence, who could 
have informed him by means of a small 
flash light just when tle murder could 
he committed in accord with plans al- 
ready carefully laid. Bring in those ar- 
ticles, Morgan,” he abruptly com- 
manded. 

The policeman hurried into the room 
and placed on the table a long black 
cloak, a dark veil, and a black worsted 
hood. 

“The confederate wore these to pre- 
clude being seen in the darkness,” 
boyd placed his hand on them, eyes 


glowing. “I found them in Miss Bur- 
bank’s garage. Here is a flash light 
in the pocket of the cloak. Mary Coyle, 
you were this chauffeur’s confederate. 
You signaled to him when Dale was 
alone. You then ran over here and 


As for 
Boyd turned abruptly 


telephoned to the physician. 
you, Stillman,’ 


’ 
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to the chauffeur, who stood at that mo- 
ment as if turned to stone, “you were 
ignorant of one fact recognized by all 
criminologists—that no person can 
twice sign his name exactly alike, that 
when two such signatures are found it 
is positive evidence that one of them 
is a traced forgery of the other.” 

“Great guns!” Gary exclaimed. 

“You, Stillman, traced the signature 
on the letter by means of that on the 
check,” Boyd accused him sternly. “TI 
examined them in the library. You had 
this letter prepared before the crime 
was committed. You killed this woman 
and then left the library window open 
for Dale to enter, waiting at the garage 
with Mary Coyle until he arrived. You 
intended to catch him here, but his 
flight served you as well. You Y 
Boyd got no further with his over- 
whelming arraignment. 

Mary Coyle had suddenly dropped 
in a dead faint on the floor—and Still- 
man, turning under the spur of utter 
desperation, leaped through the nearest 
window, crashing like a madman 
through the panes and sashes, 

Boyd followed him as if blind to 
splintered wood and falling glass. He 
landed on all fours on the damp 
veranda roof. Darting to the rear of 
it, he saw a dark figure hurriedly rising 
from the ground ten feet below, and 
he leaped down, arms_ extended, 
squarely upon the shoulders of the 
treacherous chauffeur, crashing down 
with him into the sand and gravel of 
the driveway. Ina moment he had him 
by the throat and jerked him to his feet. 

“You're foolish, Stillman, to risk 
your life in this way,” he told him with 
frigid irony. “You’re not going. In- 
spector Gary wants you.” 

“Yes, indeed,” Doctor Dale said as 
he was leaving Miss Varney at the 
in Commonwealth 
“Boyd is one 





door of her home 
Avenue about midnight. 


of the most efficient men in the gov- 
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ernment service. He believed me inno- 
cent from the first, as you did, and he 
knew that about the only way to clear 
me was by ferreting out the guilty. 
The problem staggered him at first, but 
he gradually solved it.” 

“It was wonderful, Leonard,” Olive 
murmured. “Oh, oh, it was wonder- 
ful!” 

“The full signature on the accusing 
letter and the firmness with which it 
Was written, compared with the rest 
of the forgery, led him to suspect it 
was a tracery,” Dale told her. “He 
reasoned that she might sign her checks 
with the full name. That led him to 
hunt for her check When he 
found the stub of the one given to Still- 
man, he guessed very near to the truth, 
and the chauffeur now has weakened 
and admitted it. Stella really gave him 
the check in part payment for a new 
motor car. He persuaded her to make 
it out to him, however, by claiming 
that he had not quite decided what car 
he would buy. She had great 
dence in him. He also had stolen some 
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Liberty Bonds and jewels from her 
safe, and he then conspired with Mary 
Coyle to keep all of the plunder, which 
only Stella knew about, by killing her 
and fixing the crime on me. He killed 
her after the girl signaled that I was 
alone in my home, and she ran 
to the house and telephoned to me. 
Even if I had refused to come, they 
knew I could not prove that I was not 
out when the crime was committed. 
Stillman, before he killed her, had the 
accusing letter ready, and he quickly 
planted the evidence in g me, 
Mary Coyle hid the gar had 
worn in the garage, 
she and Stillman 
pected. Perhaps they would not 
been but for—Mr. Ralph Boyd.” 

“But, oh, what an awful fate for 
her!” said , shuddering. “And 
what a terrible experience for 
Leonard.” 

“Has it not a bright side 
Dale saw her deepening blusl sh and the 
love lighting her lifted eyes, and. for 
the first time in his life, he kissed her 


then 
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POLICE GET NEW RIOT GUN 


A GUN which weighs only seven pounds, has a 

fire fifteen hundred shots a minute, has been adopted by 
ment of New York for use in case of riot 
chased and turned over to the riot squad of the po 

It is the simplest gun in existence, says its inventor. It is a 
in the form of a large pistol, has only eleven parts, 
carried under a man’s coat. 
his target with bullets or 


buckshot, and can be 
use it very effectively by 


“ 


spraying’ 


range of one mile, and can 
the police depart- 

s. Ten of these guns are to be pur- 

lice force 

machine gun 

ball cartridges or 

An inexperienced person can 
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can fire 





REFUSES TO ACT AS JUROR 


AFTE R he had been sworn in to serve as a juror in the trial of two young 


men, Edwin D. 


men,” said Mr. Wheelock. 


criminals 


Wheelock, a broker in 
“I am utterly opposed to the trial, conviction, and punishment of these 
“Society itself, 
, should be tried and punished.” 


New York, refused to serve. 


e young 
which tolerates conditions that breed 


The ‘judge tried to pers suade Mr. Wheelock that his views were wrong, but 
the juror reiterated his opinion of the case until the judge discharged him from 


jury duty. 
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HE liberal Mr. Regan assisted 
the girl from the taxi, handed 
the driver a two-spot, and, 
with a wave of his hand, care- 

lessly signified that silver never amused 
him. Then, instead of bidding his com- 
panion good night after he had un- 
latched the door for her, he departed 
from his usual custom by firmly, and 
yet gently, taking her hand and _ pull- 
ing her down to the stoop beside him. 
There, under the quite sufficient light 
of the moon, he looked her squarely in 
the eyes. 

Girlie,” he said, 
you to have a heart. 
around now for nearly a year, an’ 
still turn the cold shoulder. i 
handing myself nothing when I say you 
must like me, for if you didn’t you 
wouldn’t even let me see you—that’s not 
your kind. I—I certainly love you, 
girlie, an’ I wish you’d make up your 
mind to marry me. I think I’d make 
you happy.” 

“Mel,” answered Daisy Costello sim- 
ply, “I think you would; I honestly do. 
That’s all the more reason, why I 

ty just what I’ve said before. Th 
day you come to me with a job—a regu- 
lar job, no matter what it is—I’ll marry 
you. I mean it, et 

“Aw, come, Daisy,” pleaded the 
young man, “you awe I pul ll out pretty 

1 change the way 

“YT wouldn’t care if you made a thou- 
sand a week, Mel,” she cut in firmly. 
“i's that I don’t like that unsure way— 


“all I’m askin’ is for 
I been hanging 
you 


ain't 


too, 


oO 





playing the races and getting that po- 
litical graft around elections and I don’t 





know what. No; I want you to get a 
regular 
“But don’t 1 make enough money? 


” 





Don’t I always 

“Honestly, Mel,” she said, and as he 
looked at her face and heard her voice 
he knew that this was dead-straight 
stuff, “I told you I wouldn’t care if you 
made a thousand a week. When you 
come to me with a regular job I'll 
marry you,” 

Mr. Regan affectionately squeezed 
her hand, patted it, and helped her to 
rise as he got to his own feet. Taking 
her key, he unlocked the lower-hall 
door, held both her hands for a mo- 
iment longer, and spoke somewhat dully : 
Daisy, dear. I—I’ll try 
my best. Ill think it over!” 

\t the corner, to which he had walked 
with feverish briskness, he paused un- 
der the lamp post. Extracting a ciga- 
rette, he lit it, blew out his smoke like 
a spouting whale, and delivered him- 
self of a single and exceedingly expres- 
sive word that relieved his feelings. 

Then Mr. Regan relaxed, leaned 
against the convenient lamppost, and 
through process of, as he 


“(Good night, 


went the 


phrased it, “exercising the bean.” The 
mere idea of getting a job, of doing any 
kind of labor whatsoever, was bad 
enough. Just the thought of it made him 
shudder. However, now that he was 
allowing himself to think what Daisy 


would say if she really knew just how 
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he did get his money, he almost col- 
lapsed. She certainly would throw a 
fit, all right. A fit? Huh, she’d prob- 
ably toss him over without even any 
few kind words! Words, heh? He'd 
bet she’d never even speak to him again. 
And once more he relieved his feelings 
with an expressive expletive. 

Mr. Mel Regan, to the world at large, 
was a young gentleman who played the 
ponies, dabbled with the cards, and at 
certain seasons mixed up in certain 
ward politics. He was an easy-going 
lad, with a pleasant grin, a hearty hand, 
a free bank roll—when he had it—and 
a fairly pleasing bearing. In reality, 
Mr. Regan was nothing more or less 
than a plain crook, though it must be 
admitted that this in no way detracted 
from his personal charms. He himself 
would doubtlessly not like such a harsh 
word; rather, as he put it, the old world 
owed him a living and he was gonna go 
and grab it as best he could. In jus- 
tice to him, he never robbed a woman 
or any one that he thought needed the 
money. He picked it from where it 
looked as if the picking wouldn’t be 
badly missed—and where it looked easy. 

Regarding the thing called conscience, 
the chances are that he had never given 
the subject a thought. It was probably 
laziness—a desire to obtain food and 
clothes and drink and amusement with 
the minimum amount of effort—that ac- 
counted for his mode of life. As a 
youngster he had once assisted a slightly 
infamous gang of older guys at the loot- 
ing of a freight train. With the even 
meager share they good-naturedly 
tossed him he had secured precisely 
seven times the sum he could earn for 
a week’s work at Dutch Heitman’s 
grocery, driving the wagon. Where- 
upon he had immediately quit the job 
and made his decision. He was sixteen 
at the time, possessing a shrewd brain, 
a steelly nerve, and an awful wallop in 
his left. His brain had made him see 
one thing—and that was that he who 
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runs by his lone stands a darn better 
chance. In his case it was proven to 
be true. 

He was now twenty-four. He had 
two comfortable rooms up in Mrs. Ma- 
honey’s flat; he wore decent clothes; 
he had a host of friends; he usually 
had enough to spend; and probably the 
only man who suspected his real calling 
was an influential politician. As he him- 
self had something on the latter per- 
sonage, this was actually an asset in- 
stead of a liability. This bird would 
come in handy if he ever needed him. 
Not that Mr. Regan expected he at any 
time would; but it was comforting to 
know, anyway. He was too cagy; he 
took too few chances—and you could 
take it from him that he was going to 
keep right on taking that same little 
kind. 

But to-night he was certainly on the 
blink. Ever since he’d known Daisy 
he’d liked her—liked her as he’d never 
liked any other girl. She certainly was 
different—and she certainly was stub- 
born about that work bunk. 
nificant—to verify the statement regard- 
ing his lack of conscience—that not 
once did he debate as to whether or not 
he was treating her fairly. His graft, 
as he called it, might not be strictly ac- 
cording to Hoyle, but he saw nothing 
particularly criminal or obnoxious in it. 
He was just smarter and nervier than 
the other guy; that was all. 

He lit another cigarette and scratched 
his head and further exercised his bean. 
The work she suggested, of course, was 
out of the question. Something, how- 
ever, must be done; he'd have to find 
another way of persuading her. He en- 
deavored to puzzle the thing out now, 
but presently gave up in deep and ut-_ 
ter disgust. In order not to let it drive 
him crazy, he slid his hand into his 
right trouser pocket and pulled out his 
roll. After counting it, he allowed a 
long and surprised whistle to come from 
his pursed lips. 
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“Down to forty-two berries, eh?” he 
informed the moon. “Gee, I musta been 
shootin’ it rapid!” 

With cold, financial facts staring him 
in the face Mr. Regan frankly forgot 
all about Daisy Costello for the mo- 
ment. His wad needed fattening, and 
now was the time to do it. This de- 
cided, he strolled leisurely to the near- 
est subway entrance, caught a local, and 
sauntered through the train. It was 
now one in the morning and traffic was 
light. Nevertheless, he stayed in this 
car for two stations only, and then 
changed to another one. In this one, 
also, he rode no more than three stops, 
and then got off and switched over to 
an express. 

One of his particular “grafts’—and 
the one he deemed the easiest—was to 
discover some convivial soul who had 
dined not wisely but too well—been im- 
bibing too freely of forbidden bever- 
ages—and even though they had put the 
eighteenth amendment across it wasn’t 
such a hard job. When he found one 
to his liking, meaning a prospect that 
looked fairly prosperous, he would fol- 
low him out. Then, usually in the door- 
way of his victim’s home, he would re- 
lieve him of his cash. If this wasn’t 
sufficient, he was forced to annex the 
jewelry, if any. As the devil must be 
given his due, it might be added that 
he never used any rough stuff. He 
handled the inebriates like brittle in- 
fants, and often tucked the hall rug un- 
der their heads so that sleeping might 
not be uncomfortable. 

But to-night—or morning—luck was 
against him. Briefly, he rode up and 
down—up and down—for over two 
hours. Every one that looked like busi- 
ness wasn’t in condition, or every one 
in condition didn’t look like business. 
On top of all this, he followed one 
prospect up to the wilds of the Bronx 
—and it was a customer who arrogantly 
displayed a roll as well as a lovely horse- 
shoe of diamonds—only to have the 


lucky drunk run right into a taxi at the 
exit and stumble safely into it. Yet Mr. 
Regan, wisely, never allowed anger to 
get the better of him. He followed the 
maxim of smiling no matter how they 
came and saying cheerily to himself: 

“Better luck next time, kid!” 

This optimism, in another hour, was 
rewarded. At Ninety-sixth Street, go- 
ing down, an exceedingly inebriated 
youth, in correct dinner clothes, was 
just able to slump down opposite Mr. 
Regan. The latter noticed that there 
was a dazzingly white diamond on the 
little finger of his left hand that must 
have tipped a carat. At the sight of it 
the crook muttered a fervent prayer to 
his gods of luck and asked them to stay 
with him to the end. 

It was no slight request. The youth 
rode—and rode. Mel, in his heart, had 
a great fear that he would pass his sta- 
tion. No such thing. With the pro- 
verbial good fortune he awoke in time 
to change and get the car for Brooklyn. 
With a sigh of resignation and a men- 
tal reservation that the game was get- 
ting harder every day—or night—the 
cheery Mel did likewise. He soon 
learned—as many an innocent and in- 
offensive New Yorker has—that Brook- 
lyn has a lot more besides a bridge that 
goes to it. He changed from subway to 
elevated, from elevated to surface. 

[ft was almost enough to annoy even 
an optimist, and Mr. Regan, as they got 
in the shadow of a decidedly dimly lit 
street with regular rows of detached 
frame dwellings, increased his pace with 
the idea of getting it over with before 
any more time was wasted. Suddenly 
he stepped nimbly behind a piazza, and 
thanked his stars that the breaks were 
with him. In front of his victina, per- 
haps some twenty feet, another form 
had appeared—a brass-buttoned officer 
of the law. The escape was what you 
could call narrow, and the fact that the 
cop hadn’t seen him would also let you 
say that the luck was good. 
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“Ha, Mister Frank,” he heard the 
man on beat rumble merrily, “out doin’ 
a bit of celebratin’ while the mother an’ 
father is off on a visit, eh?” 

“Tom,” answered the youth, “it cer- 
tainly is funny how less drunk you get 
every minute, isn’t it?” 

“There’s some that calls it cruel,” an- 
swered the cop, “what with the cost of 
it now.” 

“Don’t make me weep,” begged the 
young man—and Mel noticed, with an- 
noyance, that he was getting distinctly 
more sober at every breath, as he had 
already intimated. 

“Good night, Mister Frank.” 

“Good morning, Tom.” 

At this, the catlike Mr. Regan edged 
along the side of the house, got around 
in back, and waited there until the brass 
buttons had passed. He had a dread 
of the police, and it was his inward 
boast that he had never so much as been 
suspected by them. He made it a point, 
always, to treat them with the greatest 
respect. For a moment, now, he stood 
there deliberating. Should he return 
empty-handed—or should he take his 
chance? It was the forty-two berries 
that decided him. No; he’d be hanged 
if he’d turn around now, after coming 
way out here to the jungle, especially 
after having wasted the whole night. 
If his roll had been a hundred and forty- 
two, he might have—but there was a 
good one running in the fifth race to- 
morrow, down at New Orleans, and he 
vanted to slap a century right down on 
her. 

Deftly he sneaked along the rear of 
the houses, his eyes and ears ready. 
Once more, it seemed, luck was against 
him. The youth, before he could catch 
up to him, ascended the steps of a ve- 
randa, inserted a key in the lock, and 
in a moment more was safely inside. 

Mr. Mel Regan simply grinned at the 
joke on himself and waited for the next 
move. It came without delay. A low 
window, on the ground floor, suddenly 
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blazed orange. More than that. The 
form of the dinner-coated youth ap- 
proached it, unlatched it, and, with an 
outlet of breath that denoted an ex- 
tremely stuffy interior, he opened it 
wide. 

Mr. Regan acted swiftly—most 
swiftly. With a single, penetrating 
glance he took in the outlay of the room 
—took in every individual object that 
it held. Then, flattening his body, he 
raced along the ground. Under the 
window he tautened, gripped 
and leaped inside. 

As he landed on the soft carpet his 
right hand dexterously flashed out, and 
his supple fingers closed over a heavy 
silver candlestick he had noticed during 
his brief survey from without. Thi: 
was essential, because he never carried 
a weapon and yet he must intimidate 
somehow. 

“Don’t yelp, kid,” he cried tensely. 
“Don’t yelp or I'll brain you—an’ come 
across with that stone that’s on your 
finger !” 

The young man stood metioniess, a 
trifle dazed. It didn’t take him long, 
nevertheless, to grasp the situation. 
When he did no one could say that he 
showed fear. Instead, a peculiar frown 
came to his brow, and he held out his 
hand and glanced at the ring. 

“This ?” he asked. 

“Correct,” replied the crook. 
slip it to me quick—also any jack you 
got in your pocket.” 

For a second or two the young man 
regarded the ring. Then, with a quiet 
shrug, he took it off and obeyed. He 
smiled, however, as he stuck his hand tn 
his pocket and brought it forth, palm 
upward. In it there reposed a quarter, 
a dime, a nickel, and a few pennies. 

“And that’s every copper I own, too,” 
he said. 

Mr. Regan, stuffing the ring into hid- 
ing, took the trouble to examine his 
quarry. As has been stated, he was an 
easy-going guy, a liberal guy, and one 


the sill, 
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who didn’t like to put the screws on 
too hard. Also, there was a fair amount 
of sporting blood in him, and it cer- 
tainly seemed rough to clean out a kid 
who took his licking in such a game way. 

“Hard lines, bo,” he said. 

“Yep,” replied the other with a grin, 
“[T never have much cash, you know. 
I work for dad, and he sort of holds 
Never spent much when 
and doesn’t think I 


ime in close. 
he was young, 
should, I guess!” 

Mr. Mel Regan was suddenly over- 
come by that organ which he had begged 
Daisy to exhibit earlier in the night—a 
heart. Maybe it was just plain gener- 
Osity; maybe it was just plain sporting 
blood; maybe it was just plain sympa- 
thy for any one who was to be in the po- 
sition he himself most dreaded—cash- 
less. Whatever it was, though, he sud- 
out his roll and took the 
two-spot off. This he stuck back into 
his pocket, and tossed the other forty 
over to the youth. 

“Here, kid,” he said, you'll 
have some change for the mornin’. All 
I need is car fare so that I can get where 
I can cash this piece of ice I grabbed.” 

And then, before the astonished 
youngster could even reply, he had re- 
placed the candlestick, backed nimbly to 
the opened window, and again vaulted 


denly yank¢ 


“ ’ 
cos 


over the edge. 

“Gee,” he breathed, “but I 
worked for this, all right!’ 

Mr. Regan, alas, little realized that 
his labors were not over as yet. Withal, 
he found it out As he stepped 
onto the sidewalk from the side of the 
house, he came face to face with the 
bulky, brass-buttoned, wide-awake form 
of the cop on the beat—Tom. 


sure 


soon. 


“Stop!” cried the officer, “an’ put 
them up!” 

The resourceful Mel never lost a 
heart or a brain beat. Casually and 
naturally he elevated his arms. He 


knew that the cop—worse luck—must 
have turned a corner and come along 
7\—Ds 
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from the other side of the house. That 
meant, at least, that he had not seen 
him leave by the window. 

“You bet I'll put ’em up,” said Regan 
with a grin meant to be friendly and a 
trifle puzzled. ‘“What’s the big idea, 
though ?” 

“That’s what I wanta know—an’ 
what I’m gonna find out,” was the an- 
swer. “Probably follerin’ this young 
feller home an’ robbin’ him, eh?” 

Mr. Regan, while those few words 
were being spoken, had that vision of 
interminable events that is attributed to 
the drowning. He saw the life he had 
led, and gotten away with, for years; 
he saw Daisy, and heard her pleading 
with him to get a job; he saw the ar- 
rest, and the courtroom, and the bars. 
Never before, as has been said, had he 
come in contact with the police. Now 
that he had, he was aware that he did 
not in the slightest like the situation. 
In fact—and quite seriously and sin- 

‘ly—he told himself that if he could 
have gotten away now he gladly would 
have looked for a regular job. How- 
sver, there was still some small chance, 
and you could bet your last iron man 
that he was going to make a play for 
it. His best dope was to wait until the 
cop had him inside the room and then 


try for a get-away. 


“Robbery—robbery?” he said with a 
wider grin. “Gee whiz, but that’s a 
beaut’! Say, I look like a crook, do I? 
Ha, ha! Listen: Supposin’ you 
passin’ this house, like I was, an’ you 
see a window open and can see a guy 
inside sort of takin’ a souse sleep, 
wouldn’t you chase up to the window 
an’ tell the darn fool he’d better close 
it for fear he might get trimmed? Rob- 
bery? That’s a beaut’! 

“Maybe you’re right an’ maybe you 
ain’t,” replied the other, “but I’m tellin’ 
you to step lively to that tindow while 
I find out.” 

“Just as you say,” shrugged Mel. 


was 
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“Mister Frank,” called the officer. 
“Hey, Mister Frank!” 

“What is it, Tom?” came the voice 
from another room. 
~ “Just step here a minute. I caught 
this bird sneakin’ from along the side 
of the house, an’ he hands me some 
yarn about passin’ by an’ seein’ you 
asleep on the lounge an’ comin’ up to 
warn you. He sounds fishy, Mister 
Frank, an’ you'd better look around an’ 
see what’s missin’ !” 

lor an instant, when the youth came 
into the room before him, Regan al- 
most thought of making a break then 
and there. But he changed his mind 
—and forever after thanked his stars 
that he had. Even so, for what seemed 
a long, long minute he thought he must 
be dreaming. 

“Missing?” the youth said. “You 
mean, some one might have robbed the 
house? Say, Tom,” and he laughed, “I 
guess it’s the truth. I kind of do re- 
member some one yelling in at me, 
when I was sleeping, about I’d better 
have some sense and close the window !” 

In Mr. Regan’s owns words, he “drew 
a blank” from that minute until he got 
into the home-bound ; ven 
there. safely rushing along toward lit- 
tle old New York, he could hardly be- 
lieve that he was not, after all, to go to 
stir. It was certainly one on him, and 
he admitted it. 

Nevertheess, he assuredly was no 
fool. He himself, when a generous 1m- 
pulse had caused him to part with the 
forty, had already taken a ring from 
the other party which he had valued up 
in the hundreds. This was not to say, 

same party, from 





subway . 


that that 
purely kindly motives, was going to 
turn around and let him walk off as 
free as air with that same ring. Oh, 
no; they don’t come that way, that’s 
all. With this belief firmly imbedded in 
his head he hied himself to a certain 
all-night barroom those very 


therefore, 


where 


much in the graces of a certain poli- 
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tician could still imbibe at any hour of 
the day or night. He was not going 
there for the latter purpose, however. 

“Monk,” he said to the bartender, 
who was known as an expert on gems— 
and diamonds in particular. “I just 
come over from a dice game in Brook- 
lyn. I cleaned a guy an’ give him tick 
for fifty, an’ he slips me this to hold. 
She’s paste, ain’t she?” 

It took Monk perhaps a fifth of a sec- 
ond longer than usual to give his an- 
swer. 

“An’ one of the best I ever seen,” he 
pronounced. 

“Thanks,” yawned Mel. “I kinda 
was pretty sure! Well, Monk, bye-by!” 

It was dawn outside. The city was 
waking, and the early trucks were rat- 
tling loudly over the cobbles. Mel Re- 
gan had faced many dawns, blithely, 
without a care in the world. Never 
before, though, had he faced one like 
this. His face was set. It was more 
thoughtful, and it was even stern. He 
shuddered—shuddered almost convul- 
He could still see that copper 
and the courtroom and the judge he had 
just escaped. 

“It’s a hard game,” he mused, “and 
it’s gettin’ harder every day!” 

Then, all at once, something came and 
sent his heart way up in his throat and 
told him the cold truth. He was fin- 
ished for good with that old life—and 
he was finshed right now. Supposing 
he had married Daisy and that a thing 
like this had happened to him and he’d 
been caught and sent up? 

He closed his eyes tight and shook 
his head and quickened his pace. No; 
it certainly wouldn’t be fair to her, 
and it certainly would have been death 
for him. He walked on and on, doing 
more thinking in those next ten or fif- 
teen minutes than he ever had in his 
life. Hecame to one conclusion. When 
it came to fairness, he never had been 
that to Daisy. But he certainly could 
be—from now on! 


sively. 

















A sign caught his eye—‘“Drivers 
Wanted!” For an instant the inherent 
humor in him turned his lips. Then, 
his head and shoulders thrown back, he 
walked across the street. Several 
other drivers, before the big packing 
house, were harnessing up. He went 
straight to one of them, who looked 
like the boss of the outfit. 

“You hiring men?” 

“Sure; I’m the foreman.” 

“Still need ’em?” 

“An’ then some.” 

“What pay?” 

“Forty a week.” 

“Do I look all right?” asked Regan, 
showing his arms. 

“T'li say I think so.” 

“When do I start?” 

“Can you handle horses ?” 

“Wild buffaloes !” 

“Right this mornin’! 

Mr. Regan took out his watch, studied 
it, and did some exceedingly close and 
rapid calculating. 

“Gimme just forty minutes,” he said. 
“I didn’t expect to work to-day, an’ I 
gotta change my clothes—and see about 
something else.” 

“Go to it, boy,” he was told. 

Mr. Regan did. He exhibited praise- 
worthy sprinting ability on his way to 
the subway, and when he caught a train 
just pulling out he felt even better than 
that time when he’d connected with that 
wallet with over nine hundred in it. 
The thing certainly went slow this 
morning, though, and he kept his watch 
in his hand most of the way up, as if 
that would help it on. At last, however, 
he was out on the street—out on the 
street and racing madly for Daisy’s 
place. There, he nearly broke the door 
down before it clicked open, and he took 
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the three flights of stairs like a wild 
man. 

“Why—why, Mel—QA/el!” 
Daisy, already at the flat door, 


cried 


“I—I couldn’t help it, Daisy,” he 
cried; “I had to come; that’s all. I—I 
been thinkin’ it over—what you said 


last night—an’ I guess you were right. 
Anyway, | grabbed a job, an’ I gotta 
be back there right away. It—it ain’t 
much, Daisy, but it’s a start. It’s drivin’ 
a truck for forty bucks a week, an’—an’ 
will you marry me?” 

“Honest, Mel?” she asked, and her 
eyes should have told him how she felt 
—“honest?” 

“So help me, girlie,” 
capturing a hand. 

“Oh, Mel, dear,” she said. 

“You'll marry me, Daisy?” 

“To-day if you want, Mel!” 

Several minutes later, as he was hold- 
ing her off from him and looking into 
her eyes before he went down to work, 
strange words and strange sentiments 
that had suddenly come to him forced 
themselves through his lips. 

“Daisy,” he said, and though he 
flushed he did not avert his gaze, “I— 
maybe it wasn’t all just thinkin’ that 
made me take this job. Maybe it was 
‘cause I—I was pushed to it. Maybe— 
maybe, Daisy, you won’t want to marry 
me when you know some of the things 
I done before. They were pretty bad, 
Daisy; they were almost——” 

“Mel,” Daisy told him, happily shak- 
ing her head, “it’s not what you did, 
dear—it’s what you’re going to do. I 
don’t care what the past was, ’cause I 
know about the future!” 

You can’t blame him for giving her 
one more hug before going down to buy 
overalls and a flannel shirt, can you? 


he answered, 


——— oS 
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O far as is known, Frank Wood, president of an oil company in Muskogee, 
Oklahoma, is the first person to have taken out an insurance policy in the 


United States against kidnaping. 


The policy is for fifteen thousand dollars and 


insures his three daughters, each to the amount of five thousand dollars. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


HILE Judith Richards is waiting in the drawing-room for her husband, Major Richards, a man 


slides in through the portié@res. He rifles the safe while Judith dozes. Intending to read a 
document he has taken from the safe, he creeps toward a side electric bulb, As he does so, a 
hand that clutches a dagger reaches out from behind the porti@res and stabs him fatally. Later 


Judith awakens, finds the prostrate body, and cuts a 


just detached it when Major Richards enters 


locket from the man’s watch chain, She had 


Ferguson, a detective, learns that Major Richards and his wife are guests of Mr. Robert Hale 
and his wife, who is out at a reception with her brother-in-law, John Hale. Mr, Robert Hale is ill 
in bed. Mrs. Hale and John Hale arrive as the detective’s examination is proceeding. John Hale 
identifies the murdered safe breaker as his stepson, Austin. No clews are found except the pair 
of shears that Judith Richards dropped when she elipped the locket from the dead man. It is 
learned, also, that John Hale and his stepson, Austin, were both in love with Robert Hale's secre- 
tary, Polly Davis. John Ilale intimates that the motive for the murder was robbery, as a valuable 
antique watch, which was always attached to Austin’s chain, is missing 

Judith Richards goes to see Frank Latimer, a stockbroker, to sell some stocks, but finds that 
they have just been bought from her husband, Major Richards. 

Mrs. Hale shows Polly Davis part of a note which she found in Judith’s electrie car, which 
was written by Austin Hale, in New York, on the night of the murder, stating that he was leaving 
for San Francisco that same evening. Mr. Robert Hale agrees to give Polly Davis a holiday. Polly 
refuses to take it. Later Judith discovers that her jewels are missing, including the locket which 
she had snipped from Austin’s chain 


CHAPTER XIV. 
SUSPICION. 


DOOR slammed and_ hasty 
footsteps sounded down the 
corridor, then a figure blocked 
the doorway to Latimer’s sit- 
ting room of his bachelor apartment. 

“She’s gone!” 

Latimer dropped the Sunday news- 
paper he had been reading and stared 
at John Hale. For a moment he had 
not his friend’s voice; it 
was hoarse, discordant. 

“She—who?” he exclaimed, spring- 
ing to his feet. 

“Polly.” John Hale swayed slightly, 
then lunged for the nearest chair and 
dropped into it. Latimer wasted 
no but poured out a_ liberal 
pony of brandy and placed it in his 
hand. 

“Feel better?” he asked, watching 
color steal back into John Hale 
cheeks, and he put the empty brandy 
glass on the mantel. Not r 
answer to his query, he busied 


recognized 


words, 
the 
s W h te 


ceiving an 
himself 


about the room which served as library 
and office. A factotum 
the apartment served his 

the other meals Latimer 
club or at Rauscher’s. His 
two room, bath, and kitchenette apart- 
ment were unusually large, owing to the 
building having been, before the world 
war, a private residence, and the archi- 
in it, had been 
erous in his allotment of space. 

At the end of ten minutes John Hale 
pulled himself together. 

“Sorry I made such a fool of my- 
self,” he began, “but I’m hard hit.” 

Latimer at him in distress. 
“What he asked. 

“Polly’ 


colored who 
with 
breakfasts, 


lL. « hi? 
took at his 


went 


re 
tect, remodeling gen- 


looked 


is wrong?” 
gone.” 
So Where has 


you stated before. 


she gone?” 
Hale 
fingers nervously up and 
king to which 

ou know I called up Mrs, 
our fruitless trip to Chevy 
Chase; she said Polly had come in and 
gone to bed.” 


John 


“T can’t find out.” 


lrummed his 
di 
e311 


Litt ¢ 


wal stick, he 
\ 


lung — 
Ine. i 


’ 
Wh Is 


Davis after 

















“Well, 


got back,” Latimer 


it was pretty late when we 
pointed out. 

“Yes, thanks to en traffic 
John Hale frowned angrily. “I'd have 
seen Polly if he hadn' “insisted on tak- 
ing us to the police 


“Your previous record for 


” 
cop. 


station. 

enee 11 ao 

eeding 

was against you, John 

imer mildly. “But what 

rr Ls + "04 . e h . 
his morning | ran over to see her; 


found her mother in tears and a trained 


about Polly?” 


nurse looking after her, and”—John 
Hale stopped and pulled out a crumpled 
note—‘here, read for sconreete” ind 
tossed it to him. 

Latimer scanned the few lin 

Dear MotuHer: Nur Phel ill spend a 
few days with you in my absence Have 
run « for that promised change Don’t 
worry, darling Poin. 

“Well?” he asked as he returned the 
note. 

“Mr Davis told me that she had 
wished Polly to take a vacation for 
ome time and visit their cousin, M 
Paul Davis, at Markham, V 





She ey Polly had 
John Hale paused. “I’ve 
with hing Paul Davis on the 
tance telephone; Polly is not 
and not expected.” 
Latimer regarded 
wilderment. “Then 
gone?” he questioned. 
have no idea.” Again John Hale 
played with his walking stick. 
Latimer considered him 
“What am I to infer?” he asked. 


Fone 
just talked 
long-di 


te ee 
wilh her 


John Hale in be- 
where has she 


gravely. 


“That 


Polly has disappeared ?” 
ie Rig 
“But, my heavens, man! Why?” 
John Hale shifted his walking stick 


from one hand to the other. ‘‘Over- 
work,” he said briefly; “unbalanced.” 

“Good Lord!” Again Latimer con- 
sidered him. “Polly did not look 


she was,” fiercely. “Any fool 


seen it.” 


” 


‘But 
could have 
“Possibly so, 


agreed Latimer 
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quietly. “I haven’t seen Polly as fre- 
quently as you or Austin re 
John Hale’s strong white teeth 
snapped viciously at his under lip. 
“Leave Austin’s name out of it.” 


dictatorial in the ex- 
flushed. 


His manner was 
treme, and Latimer : 

“T will, with pleasure, but”—he hes- 
then disregarding John Hale’s 
gla inued steadily—‘‘are you 
quite sure that Austin’s tragic death 
has not had something to do with 
Polly’s—as you claim—mental condi- 


itated ; 


ec, cont 


>) 


tion? 
John Hale compressed his lips omi- 
¥f declared. “Get such 


nously. No,” he 
¢ bs 7 11 r ur ad 
an idea out of your head ai once. 


‘T can’t,” Latimer confessed frankly. 
“Austin and Polly were engaged——” 
“Were? Quite so.” John Hale’s 


mirthless. “The 


broken by l 


laugh was engage- 


ment wa Polly before his 
death.” 
“How soon before his oral 
“What business is it 


’ 





John Hale turned on him sa ly. 
Latimer rose. ‘None of my business 
now,” he said. “You were the first 

to bring up the discussion. You are 

of course at liberty to express your 
views; I reserve the right to hold my 
own opinion. Good morning.” 

Here, wait——” John Hale pushed 


to his chair. “I spoke 
without thought—and I apol- 
bit unhinged.” 

irded him with concern, 
“Have. you had any breakfast?’ he 


“No yes—coffce and rolls; all I 
hn Hale moved restlessly. 
Polly.” 


” 1 


wanted.” Jo 
“T must find 


“Have you reported her disappear- 
ance to the police?” 
“No, certainly not; we must have no 


scandal.” John Hale frowned. “You 
and I must find .Polly.” 

“Willingly; but how are we to go 
about it? 

“For one thing, you can call on Mrs, 





” 
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Davis, under pretense of wishing to en- 
gage Polly as your stenographer, and 
she will probably give you her present 
address. You may get more out of 
her than I did. Frankly,” John Hale 
gave an embarrassed laugh, ‘Mrs. 
Hale’s manner to me has been very 
peculiar lately ; to-day she appeared al- 
most to resent my—questions regarding 
Polly’s whereabouts.” 





Latimer whistled. ‘‘So!’’ he ex- 
claimed. “She may be aiding Polly to 


avoid you.” 

“That hadn’t occurred to me,” John 
Hale admitted. “But why? She knows 
I am Polly’s best friend.” 

Latimer took out his cigarette case 
and offered it to his companion. 

“Have you and Polly quarreled?” he 
asked. 

It took a few seconds for John Hale 
to light his cigarette. “No,” he said 
between puffs; then, removing his ciga- 
rette, he looked straight at Latimer. 
“Polly is everything to me,” he stated 
solemnly. “J will never give her up; 
she shall be my wife,” and his clenched 
fist struck the arm of his chair a re- 
sounding blow. “Austin, dead or alive, 
shall not come between us.” 

Latimer looked at him and_ then 
away. In that glance Latimer detected 
a glimpse of the man he had never 
seen before—he had never suspected; 
in that instant a naked soul had been 
bared in all its human frailties. 

“Austin has always been a disap- 
pointment to me,” John Hale continued ; 
he spoke almost as if communing with 
himself and forgetful of Latimer’s pres- 
ence. “For his mother’s sake I con- 
doned his wild habits while at college.” 
His voice rasped through the room, 
“Then he dared to play fast and loose 
with Polly & 

“He did?” Latimer looked up, star- 
tled. “Good heavens, you don’t sup- 
pose He winced under John 








Hale’s iron grip and stopped speaking. 
“I suppose 


nothing.” John Hale 
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“Austin 
had enemies, but Polly was not one of 
them; she had taken his measure and 


spoke with fierce intentness. 


ceased to care.’ 

Latimer broke the ensuing silence. 

“Then why has Polly bolted?’ he 
asked. 

* John Hale started, and then tapped 
his cane against his shoe. 

“Polly is ill from overwork,” he in- 
sisted doggedy. ‘Come, we are wast- 
ing time. Suppose I run you down to 
Polly’s house and you can question Mrs. 
Davis. You are not busy, are you?” 
with a quick look about the room. 

“No; [ll be with you in a minute,” 
and Latimer, true to his word, kept 
him waiting only long enough to get 
his overcat and hat. 

Fifteen minutes later 
mounting the high steps of the old- 
fashioned mansion on C Street, where 
Polly and her mother eked out a small 
and steadily shrinking income by tak- 
ing paying guests, a profitable business 
during the world war, but growing less 
so with the departure of the army of 
war workers who had_ transformed 
Washington from a city of leisure to 
one of volcanic activity and unpleasant 
congestion. It was not until. Latimer’s 
patience had grown threadbare with re- 
peated rapping and long intervals of 
waiting that a small, neatly dressed 


Latimer was 


colored girl, seemingly not over fifteen 
years of age, opened the door and in- 
vited him to walk inside. 

“Magnolia,” called a voice from the 
direction of the back stairs, “show the 
gentleman into the parlor.” 

“Yassam.”  Magnolia’s expansive 
smile disclosed a row of perfect teeth. 
“Dis hyar way, suh; de madam will 
be ‘long d’rickly. Who did you say, 
suh?” evidently impressed with his 
stylish frock coat and neatly creased 
trousers. “Miss Polly done gone 
away.” 

“T wish to see Mrs. Davis,” and Lat- 
imer handed her a visiting card. 
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“Yas, suh; suttenly, sui’ Magnolia, 
meeting his friendly smile, grinned 


from ear to ear, then disappeared with 
astonishing rapidity out of the room. 
She «was totally oblivious of the fact 
that her youthful, penetrating voice, 
raised to a pitch to reach Mrs. Davis, 
standing on the top stair landing, car- 
ried her words to Latimer’s ears. 
“Dar’s a splendiferous-lookin’ gen- 
tleum in his Sunday clothes waitin’ ter 
see yo’; no, ma’am, he didn’t arsk fo’ 
on 


He’s got 


Miss Polly, jes’ fo’ you. 
great big spectacles and a top hat. 


What dat you wish—de_ gentleum’s 
cyard? Laws, scuse me, I done for- 
got.” And with a loud snicker Mag- 


nolia raced up the steps and pushed 
the pasteboard into Mrs, Davis’ out- 
stretched hand. 

Latimer had met Mrs. Davis a num- 
ber of times at Mrs. Hale’s, and she 
had chaperoned a number of parties 
given in Polly’s honor by John Hale. 
She looked extremely pretty, with her 
soft gray hair becomingly dressed and 
her cheeks, unwrinkled in spite of mul- 
tiplied cares, held a deeper touch of 
color as she entered the parlor and 
greeted Latimer. He greatly admired 
her gentle manners and her of 
breeding, which no contact with the 
rough world-a-day world had the power 
to efface. 

“T trust I have not disturbed you 
by selecting this unconventional hour 
to call,” he began, seating himself some- 
what gingerly on the edge of a rickety 
antique chair which had been the pride 
Polly’s great-grandfather. “Your 
maid said that Miss Polly was out, 
and as my errand is somewhat urgent 
I asked to see you.” 

Mrs. Davis’ brilliant receded 
somewhat, and her left hand played 
nervously with her chain of coral, from 
which was suspended a goid locket. 

“You are always welcome,” she said, 
“no matter what your errand.” 

“Thanks,” And _ Latimer, 


air 


of 


color 


much 
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touched, smiled with equal cordiality. 
“T am in immediate need of a first-class 
stenographer, and I wondered if I could 
persuade Miss Polly to forsake Robert 
Hale and come to me. I will double 
her present salary.” 

Mrs. Davis drew in her breath. 
“That is a handsome ofter,” she ex- 
claimed. “Of course I cannot answer 
for Polly, but as already re- 
signed her position with Robert Hale, 


as she |] 


she——” 

“She has resigned, then?” 

“Yes.” Mrs. Davis looked her sur- 
prise at the abruptness of the question, 
“I—I] did not approve of her working 


so late at night. Mr. Hale is kind in 
his way, but he is most exacting; the 


idea of keeping her out until long after 
midnight on Tuesday and night before 
last, and then letting her come home 
in the street tle might, at least, 
have sent her home in his limousine.” 
Mrs. Davis came to an indignant pause, 
and Latimer looked his sympathy. 
“Miss Polly will have no night work 
to do for me,” he said. “And the office 
hours are not Stock Ex- 
change closes early, you know, and not 
much business is transacted after that.” 
Mrs. Davis nodded her head wisely. 
“T realize that,” she agreed. “The stock 
market appears a bit more lively just 
now, Mr. Latimer. Tell me,’’ and she 
lowered her confidential 
“how is the Troy Valve stock 


Cars. 


long—the 


voice to a 
pitch, 
rated now?” 

“It has picked up five Lat- 
imer regarded her in some surprise. “TI 
did not know you took an interest in 
the stock market, Mrs. Davis.” 

She colored painfully. “In former 
years we were large stock holders,” she 
said. “Now, alas, our securities have 
shrunk to a block of Valve stock. I 
must tell Polly what you say; it is 
always well to sell on a rising market, 
isn’t it?” 

“Tf you wish to sell, yes,” Latimer 
said dryly, conscious that he was hav- 


points.” 
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ing difficulty in concealing his uneasi- 
ness as he thought of John Hale wait- 
ing a block away in his car. In his 
impatience he might forget the role he 
had cast for Latimer, and, instead of 
waiting the latter’s return, walk in at 
any moment, and, by incautious ques- 
tions, betray his own plot to discover 
Polly’s whereabouts. ‘How soon will 
Miss Polly be in?” 

“Oh, she is at Markham, Virginia, 
with my cousin, Mrs. Paul Davis,” she 
responded easily. “You had best write 
to her there, or, if you prefer, I will 
write and tell her of your offer.” 

“That is kind of you.” Latimer had 
some difficulty schooling his voice to 
the proper pitch of enthusiasm for his 
role. “But I must have Miss Polly’s 
answer to-day. Can’t we call her up 
on the long distance? I see your tele- 
phone is in that corner,” and he stepped 
toward it. 

Mrs. Davis stopped him with a ges- 
ture. “No use. Mrs. Paul Davis has 
no telephone,” she stated calmly. “I 
can send my letter special delivery and 
she will get it to-day and wire to-mor- 
row morning when the telegraph office 
will be open.” 

“That would perhaps be best.” Lat- 
imer made no effort, however, to con- 
ceal his disappointment. “Is there any 
chance of Miss Polly returning this 
afternoon?” 

“Hardly,” Mrs. Davis smiled in open 
amusement. “She only left for Mark- 
ham this morning.” 

“In that case it if I will 
have to wait until to-morrow.”  Lati- 
mer’s voice was rueful. “I wish that 
I had~-asked John Hale to tell Miss 
Polly last night that | wished to engage 
her as my secretary.” 

“John did not see Polly last night.” 
A faint hardness crept into Mrs. Davis’ 
suftly modulated tone. “She worked 
very late at the Hales’ ” She hesi- 
tated, looked up, and caught his sym- 
pathetic expression. “Oh, Mr. Lati- 


looks as 
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mer, I cannot help the feeling that Polly 
sees too much of the Hales—thinks too 
much of them and their interests; they 
are so cold-blooded, so calculating. I 
wish”—and her voice choked with feel- 
ing—‘I wish that she had been dead be- 
fore she ever saw John Hale.” 

Latimer regarded Mrs. Davis stead- 
ily. “John is a good fellow,” he pro- 
tested, “a loyal friend and a devoted 
admirer of your daughter.” He studied 
her covertly. “Much more so than 
Austin 

“Ah, there you are wrong!” Mrs, 
Davis stopped and cast a_ frightened 
look about the room. “Poor Austin, | 
cannot realize that he has gone from 
us; he was so full of life, so anxious 
to succeed. His death is a tragedy.” 

“And a mystery,” supplemented Lat- 
imer laconically. 

“A mystery indeed.” Mrs. Davis 
raised a small, perfumed handkerchief 
to her eyes. ‘My heart goes out to the 
Hales; they have much to endure.” 
Latimer stared. She was expressing 
somewhat contradictory views about 
the Hale family almost in one breath. 


She moved closer to him. “!lave the 


police discovered any fresh clews?” 

“Not to my knowledge.” Latimer 
edged toward the hall door. He dared 
not linger; every extra moment might 
bring John Hale in search of him. 
“Suppose you write to your daughter, 
Mrs. Davis, and I will also send her 
a note within the hour. If you have 
word from her will you promise to let 
me know at once?” 

“Certainly.” Mrs. Davis accompa- 
nied him to the front door. ‘I feel 
sure Polly will gladly accept your offer. 

low soon would you wish her to com- 
mence work ?” 

“Immediately.” 

“Oh!” Mrs. Davis looked taken 
aback. “She really needs rest and rec- 
reation, Mr. Latimer; recollect, she has 
just started on her vacation.” 


Latimer thought a moment. “She 








might come to me for a few weeks, just 
over this month, then go on another 
vacation, or, rather, continue this one, 
with pay.” 

“I will write that to Polly.” She 
shook his hand warmly. “I appreciate 
your kindness and I am contident Polly 
will come to you if she is physically 





abie, 

“Then I am indeed fortunate.” Lat- 
imer laughed. Mrs, Davis’ smile was 
infectious. 

“Just a moment.” Davis de- 
tained him as he was run 
down the steps. Her pretty, coaxing 
manner reminded him of Polly. Mother 
and daughter were much alike in ap- 
pearance, only to Latimer’s fastidious 

te Mrs. Davis was the more attrac- 

ve; there was a certain aggressive- 


, 


Mrs. 


about to 


ness about Polly, in spite of her good 
looks, which always repelled him. 
“Please treat what I said just now 


ut John Hale as strictly confidential.” 

“Certainly, madam,” and Latimer re- 
urned the pressure of her hand; then 
‘ continued down the steps, her part- 
g¢ hail ringing in his ears: “Remem- 

r, not a word.” 

\Vhen Latimer rounded the 
nto Pennsylvania Avenue, where John 
llale had agreed to wait for him, his 
[ grave. He said nothing as 

climbed into the car and dropped 

wn beside his friend, but as the car 
ontinued up the avenue he broke his 
sitence, 

“| failed,” he admitted honestly, and 

eroan of disappointment broke from 
John Hale. “Don’t worry, I will get 
l’olly’s address to-morrow. Mrs. Davis 

inks I called only to engage Polly 
my secretary.” 

liad either Latimer or John Hale 

ned their and looked 

ird they could not have failed to see 
woman standing under a tree at the 
corner of John Marshall Place. Their 
car was lost in the traffic before Mrs. 


corner 


ec Was 


heads back- 


Davis, recovering from a feeling of 
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breathlessness, produced by the unustal 
exertion of running, turned slowly 
homeward. 


CHAPTER XV. 

THE PUSH BUTTON 
RS. HALE contemplated Anna, the 
waitress with marked disapproval. 

“You should not attempt to exert 
yourself until Doctor McLane gives you 
permission,” she announced with sever- 
ity. 

“Doctor McLane told me to 
about as much as possible, madam.” 
Anna’s manner was respectful almost 
to the point of servility. ‘He promised 
to be here this afternoon. Indeed, Mrs. 
Hale, I'll be careful; don’t worry, 
madam.” 

“] suppose the doctor knows what 
he is about.” Mrs. Hale, however, 
looked extremely doubtful as she spoke. 
Her own attacks of illness were 
tinct trials to every member of 
family as her chronic objection to fol- 
lowing the doctor’s orders or taking 
his medicines generally retarded her re- 
covery and produced a wish that ‘‘the 
Old Scratch” would get her, that opin- 
ion having been voiced by a long-suffer- 
ing trained nurse, whose training had 
not included a course in insults. 

“Doctor McLane is sometimes in- 
clined to error,” Mrs. Hale continued 
after a slight pause. “Don’t take his 
directions too literally, Anna; modify 
them. If he said walk about for an 
hour, cut it to one-half, and never take 
a full dose of anything prescribed; re- 
duce it by one half.” 

“Yes, madam; thank you,” and Anna 
executed a bob of curtsey in spite of 
her injured ankle. “Is there anything 
I can do for you?” 

“No, I think not. Now, mind what 
I say, don’t overexert yourself.” 

“All right, madam,” and Anna 
started for the door, only to be called 
Hale. 


walk 


dis- 


her 


back by Mrs. 
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“As you are going downstairs, please 
tell Maud that Mr. Latimer will lunch 
with us; that is, I think he will, but 
he hasn’t answered my telephone mes- 
sage.” Mrs. Hale thought a minute. 

“Very well, madam.” 

“Wait; there’s one thing more.” 
Mrs. Hale laid aside her knitting bag, 
preparatory to rising. “See that the 
table is properly set, Anna, please; 
Maud is not particular, and [| am.” 

“T will set the table myself, madam.” 

“No, no; that is too much exertion.” 

“But, madam, I am strong again; 
see!” And Anna stepped across the 
room; her limp was slight. Mrs. Hale 
heaved a sigh of relief. 

“You have had a remarkable recov- 
ery,’ she exclaimed. “My remedies 
can be relied on to effect a quick cure. 
By the way,” the thought of luncheon 
uppermost for the moment, “if there 
is time enough, please make an apple 
salad.” 

“Certainly, 
thing else?” 

“No, I can think of nothing. 
Hale wrinkled her brow, but no new 
ideas came to her active brain. “Where 
is Miss Judith?” 

“In her boudoir, 
who had taken several toward 
the door, paused. “Maud told me just 
now that Miss Judith and Detective 
Ferguson have been holding a long”— 
Anna_hesitated—‘‘conference.” 

“Conference!” Mrs. Hale’s tone ex- 
pressed astonishment, and she stared 
at the waiting servant. “That is all, 
Anna,” and the waitress made her es- 
cape. 

Mrs. Hale crossed the drawing-room 
and stood before the large, gilt-framed 
vall mirror which gave her a full- 
length view of her figure. It took sev- 
eral minutes to rearrange a bow of rib- 
bon and several pieces of jewelry, after 
which Mrs. Hale proceeded leisurely 
to the third floor. She did not often 
climb to that height, and, on reaching 


madam. Is there any- 


” 


ails, 


madam.” Anna, 
steps 


the head of the stairs, she paused to 
take breath; then, passing down the 
broad hall, she turned the knob of a 
closed door and entered a semidarkened 
room. 

It took her several seconds to pull 
up the Holland shades of the dormer 
windows and flood the bedroom with 
sunlight, and when she turned around 
she saw a 4nan sitting on the edge of 
the bed watching her. A slight scream 
broke from her, and she swayed diz- 
zily. With a bound the man gained 
her side. 

Jon’t be frightened, Mrs. Hale. It 
is only I—Detective Ferguson,” he ex- 
plained. “I thought you saw me wlien 
you first entered the room.” 

Mrs. Hale her head as 
sank into the chair he placed for her. 

“Dear me,” she exclaimed; “I 
clare you gave me quite a turn. I 
had no idea I should find any one in 
Austin’s bedroom.” Resentment agains 
its cause conquered her fright in some 
measure, and she whirled on _ him. 
“What are you doing here?” 

“I might ask the question of you,” 
he retorted coolly, seating himself op- 
posite her. 

“Upon my word!” 
tinued to him ; 
evinced no desire to address 
manner changed. “I heard 
in the house,” she began, ignoring his 
question as he had hers, and I intended 
to ask you not to leave until I had 
seen you.” 

“Indeed P” 

“Yes.” Mrs. Hale’s manner was gra- 
itself. “And I am glad to 
have this opportunity for a private in- 
terview.” 

“Yes?” Ferguson resorted to brev- 
ity while striving to divine a reason 
for her sudden change of manner. 

“T have wanted so much to question 
you,” she announced. “Have you made 
any progress in solving the mystery of 
Austin’s death ?” 


sno k he 
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“It depends on what you term ‘prog- 
ress,” he responded dryly. 

“Have you discovered any clew to 
his—his murderer?” She hesitated 
over the last word. “Now, don’t put 
me off with stupid evasions,” 
added. “How do you know, if we talk 
over details together,” with marked em- 
phasis, “that I may not be able to de- 
tect some point of vital importance 
which you may have overlooked ?” 

lerguson gazed at her retlectively. 
There was something in what she said. 
Was she really the fool he had taken 
her for all along? If she was, and she 
held some knowledge which would aid 
him in elucidating the Hale mystery, 
it would be to his advantage to win 
necessary, with a 


she 


her confidence—if 
show of confidence on his part. 
“That is not a bad idea,” he acknowl- 
edged. “I’ve handled many puzzling 
ses, but this one,” he paused, “this 
takes the lead. Then, as she 
started to interrupt him, he added: 
“tfere are the facts so far known pub- 
licly. Young Austin Hale—by the way, 
lat was his exact relationship to 


=) 


” 


\ nephew by adoption, at which 
ime Austin assumed the name of 
[lale,” was her concise reply, so unlike 

usual flowery style of conversation 

it it drew a smile from the detective. 
“tlis proper name was Payne—Austin 
Payne.” 

“JT see.” Ferguson was watching her 
as a cat watches a mouse; he had ma- 
neuvered his chair so that his back was 
to the light while she faced the sun’s 
merciless rays. “Austin returns to this 
house unexpectedly on Tuesday night, 
is found by your son-in-law, Major 
Richards, stabbed to death, and not a 
soul in your house knows anything 
about the tragedy.” Ferguson’s ges- 
ture was expressive. “No weapon to 
be found but a pair of shears, no mo- 
tive for the crime but the theft of a 
more or less valuable antique watch— 


€ 
} 
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a watch whose very ownership would 
lead to an arrest on suspicion. There 
was no trace of a burglar having broken 
into the house; therefore the crime 
must have been committed by an inmate 
of your house, Mrs. Hale.” 

“No, no!” she protested vehemently, 
and he detected’ the whitening of her 
cheeks under the delicately applied 
rouge. 

“And every member of your house- 
hold has an excellent alibi,” he went on, 
not heeding her interruption. “There 
must be a flaw somewhere; there has 
to be one.” And he lent emphasis to 
his words by striking his clenched fist 
in the palm of his left hand. “Now, 
where is the flaw?” 

Mrs. Hale looked away from him, 
then back again. “I wish I knew,” she 
cried, and two large tears rolled down 
her cheeks. “I’ve racked my brain try- 
ing to find a solution to the mystery, 
and at last I came up here 

“For what?” 

“To see if Austin dropped any paper 
—any note paper, so big,” and she dem- 
size, while 
“Austin 
for re- 


onstrated an approximate 
Ferguson listened eagerly. 
must have had some reason 
turning so unexpectedly.” 
“Of course he did,” agreed Ferguson, 
“and you think there may be a clew 
tucked away in this bedroom. Well, 
we think alike in that; it is the same 
line of reasoning which brought me up 
here.” Mrs. Hale winked away her 
tears and brightened visibly; she was 
easily influenced by flattery, and Fer- 
guson’s tone of comradeship, tinged 
with admiration, completely won her. 
“This room has_ been — thoroughly 
searched—— 
“But something may have been over- 
looked,” she interrupted eagerly. 
“Exactly. Suppose we look,” and, 
rising, Ferguson aided her in her rapid 
investigation of the bureau drawers. 
They were rewarded by finding only a 
few articles of wearing apparel. Her 
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ardor somewhat dampened, Mrs. Hale 
accompanied the detective to the closet 
and stepped inside its commodious 
depths. 

“This is evidently the overcoat and 
hat Austin was wearing on Tuesday 
night,” Ferguson pointed out, holding 
them up for her inspection. “And here 
is the coat of his suit,” removing it from 
the hook as he spoke. 

Mrs. Hale shrank back; then, shak- 
ing off her slight ee of repugnance, 
she deliberately searched each pocket— 
to find a silk handkerchief and a gold 
card case in which were Austin’s visit- 
ing cards. 

“Austin must have come direct to his 
bedroom on reaching here Tuesday 
night,” Ferguson remarked as he re- 
placed the coat. “Why he went down- 
stairs in his vest and shirt sleeves | 
cannot imagine.” 

“Perhaps he was in the midst of 
dressing and downstairs,” 
suggested Mrs. Hale. 

“Who called him?” 

“T haven't the faintest idea.” SI 
not lower her eyes before Fergus 
penetrating gaze. 

“If it had been a woman,” Ferguson 
said musingly, “he surely would have 
stopped to put on his coat.” 

“Not if he was urgently neede 
downstairs.” 

“But who could have ‘urgently 
needed him?” questioned Ferguson 
swiftly. “Your daughter——” 

“Was unaware of his presence 
the house,” haughtily. “She stood 
no need of Austin’s 
idea out of your head instantly.’ 

“You mfsunderstood me,” he pro- 
tested. “I was only going to say that 
your daughter was the only woman on 
the next floor.” 

“So we suppose.” 

Ferguson caught her up. “Do you 
suspect another woman was here?” he 
demanded. “If so, who was it—one 
of your servants?” 


‘ 


assistance; put t 


lee + 
hat 


“No; they were asleep in their 
rooms.” Mrs. Hale resumed her seat; 
she was commencing to feel ‘fatigued. 
“You have assured yourself of that.” 

“Yes,” acknowledged Ferguson. 
“We can eliminate them. I am, how- 
ever, considering all the women who 
might have been here. You—— 

“T?”) Although Mrs. Hale laughed 
heartily in amusement, there was a false 
note in her somewhat high-pitched 
voice. “You surely do not suspect me? 
Why, my dear man, | was at the French 
embassy reception; there are plenty of 
friends to testify to that besides my 
brother-in-law, John Hale, who took 
me to the reception and brought 
home. You were here when w 
arrived.” 


‘ 
lie 


Ferguson Inug t! 
just running over the people who be- 
long in this house,” he explained. 
“Your husband was 11]——” 

“And in bed,” she interpolated. 

“The servants in their quarters; Mrs. 


Richards in her room, at least’”—with 


was in her 


there.” Ferguson 
back to what he had 
“Major Richards was at 


Club on 


Mrs. Hale rais 
ropped them with a 
every person is ac- 
ve are just where we 
started. 

“Not quite.” Ferguson hesitated and 
glanced al out > room. Mrs. Hale 
upon en 1ad closed the door be- 
hind et ind there seemed no likeli- 
hood of their conversation being over- 
heard. “I found, on further inquiry 
at the Metropolitan Club, that Major 
Richards was last seen there about mid- 
night; the doorman on duty Tuesday 


night declares he did not see him leave 
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the club and does not know the hour 
of his departure for home.” 

“Well, what of that?’ questioned 
Mrs. Hale as he stopped. 

“This: according to Major Richards, 
he reached this house about twenty 
minutes past one o’clock in the morning, 
and he was last seen in the club a little 
before midnight; it leaves an hour of 
his time unaccounted for, and it was 
during that uwraccounted hour that Aus- 
tin Hale was murdered.” 

Mrs. Hale sat speechless for a min- 
ute. “Preposterous!”’ she exclaimed 
hotly, recovering from her surprise. 
“\Why should Major Richards kill a 
man he does not know ?” 

l‘erguson glanced uneasily at her and 
came to a quick decision. 

“Suppose Major Richards came 
home and found Austin talking to his 
wife and became jealous.” 

Mrs. Hale bounced out of her chair, 
‘How dare you insinuate that Judith 
was having an affair with Austin?” she 
demanded. “You are most insulting. 
! shall inform Major Richards.” 

“My dear madam, pray calm your- 

’ Ferguson begged, appalled by the 

rm he had provoked. “LI thought 

we agreed to talk over all aspects of 

Hale murder; it was your own sug- 
stion.” 

“Certainly it was, but I did not ex- 

t——” Mrs. Hale sniffed. “If you 
ask Major Richards to account for all 
his time Tuesday night he will do so, 
I am convinced. A man of his tem- 
perament and record * 

“\WWhere is his record?” broke in Fer- 

“What is his record? I cannot 
learn anything about him.” 

“His record is on file in the war de- 
partment.” 

“Tlis army record, yes.” Ferguson 
pulled out his watch and jumped to 
his feet. ‘‘Pardon me, Mrs. Hale, but 
I have a consultation at my office and 
must leave at once.” 

“Tell me before you go,” 


” 


Mrs. Hale 
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detained him with a gesture. “Did you 
find anywhere among Austin’s belong- 
ings, either here or in New York, a 
railroad ticket?” 

“A ticket? No.” 
sharply. “Why ?” 

“I was wondering if he just stopped 
over a train on his way south,” she ex- 
plained glibly. “It was just an idea; 
don’t let me keep you.” 

Ferguson halted in indecision; how- 
ever, his engagement brooked no fur- 
ther delay if he was to be on time for 
it. He could question Mrs, Hale later 
in the day. 

“I will return,” he said, “but if you 
desire me at any time, please telephone, 
Mrs. Hale. Good morning.” 

Left to her own Mrs. 
Hale diligently searched the room. She 
had about decided to stop, disgusted 
with her lack of results, when, on feel- 
ing about in the depths of the top 
drawer of Austin’s bureau, she touched 
a small book and pulled it out. On its 
leather cover she saw stamped in gold 
the insignia of a senior secret society 
at Yale. 

Mrs. Hale turned over several of the 
leaves and glanced down ; 
hesitated a moment; then, placing 
book in her convenient knitting 
she proceeded to the dining room to 
make certain that Maud had properly 
set the luncheon table. As she passed 
the door of Judith’s boudoir she failed 
to see Richards standing somewhat in 
its shadow regarding her. Richards 
was still gazing after her retreating fig- 
ure when Judith, who was in their bed- 
room, dressing for luncheon, called to 
him. 

“Please ring for Maud,” she asked 
as he appeared, and obediently he re- 
turned to the boudoir and reached for 
the push button, The act was mechani- 
cal, and it was not until he had made 
three attempts to ring the bell that he 
realized the small object he was finger- 
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Richards stepped back and surveyed 
the boudoir wall; the bell he sought 
was on the other side of the door lead- 
ing into their bedroom. After press- 
ing the button he walked back and ex- 
amined the little object on the opposite 
wall. To all intents and purposes it 
resembled an electric push button, 
hanging just below an enlarged pho- 
tograph of Mrs. Haie. 

Richards’ strong, sensitive fingers 
felt behind the framed photograph un- 
til they encountered a tiny wire; it 
wound in and out along the picture 
wire until it encountered the wires of 
the branch telephone. He stood in deep 
thought for some minutes, then walked 
into the bedroom. 

“Can I be of service, dear?” he asked 
his wife. ‘Maud hasn’t answered the 
bell.” 

Judith, wrestling with a refractory 
hook, shook her head. “Thanks, but 
Maud’s clever fingers are needed to 
disentangle this mess,” she said. “Do 
you mind running downstairs and tell- 
ing her to come to me? The bell must 
be out of order.” 

“T’ll have her here in a jiffy,” Rich- 


ards answered, but, once in the hall, his 


footsteps lagged. 

No one was in sight, and, getting 
down on his knees, he felt along the 
telephone wire which ran on top of the 
wall board. The same fine wire was 
fastened in place alongside it. Step by 
step Richards traced the two wires run- 
ning side by side until they crossed the 
door jambs of Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Hale’s bedroom. They were old-fash- 
ioned in their ideas and occupied the 
same room. 

Richards tapped first gently, then 
more loudly on the partly opened door, 
and, getting no response, he walked in- 
side. It was a large room filled with 
handsome mahogany furniture, the 
carved four-post bedstead taking up the 
greater space. But Richards had eyes 
for but one object standing on a table 


in an obscure corner of the room, with 
a soft typewriter cover partly conceal- 
ing the receivers and ear pieces from 
view. Walking over to it, Richards 
lifted the cover and examined the in- 
strument; when he laid the cover down 
his expression indicated horror and in- 
credulity. 

With what object had Robert Hale 
or his wife, or both, placed a dictagraph 
in Judith’s boudoir? 


CHAPTER XVI. 
LINKS IN THE CHAIN. 


AXA, the waitress, answered Rob- 

ert Lale’s persistent ring of the 
front bell with all the speed her strained 
ankle would permit. At sight of her, 
Hale restrained an outburst of temper, 
and with a mumbled “Thanks” he 
stamped past her into the central hall 
of his home. 

“Is my brother in the house, Anna?” 
he inquired, tossing down his overcoat 
and hat on the first chair he came to. 

“Ves, sir, I believe so.” Anna closed 
the front door as an icy current of air 
blew*her becoming cap at right angles. 
“His hat and cane are here on the coat 
stand, and I heard him ask Mr. Latt- 
mer to go to his room with him as they 
left the dining room after luncheon.” 

Hale paused on his way to the li- 
brary. “\Who lunched here?” 

“Mrs. Hale, Miss Judith, Major 
Richards, Mr. Latimer, and Mr. John, 
sir,” Anna explained in detail. “Mrs. 
Hale complained of a headache and 
the major volunteered to take her for 
a run in Miss Judith’s electric.” 

“Did Miss Judith accompany them?” 


“Vv ” 
 e = 
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Hale looked at the pretty waitress; 
it was the first time that he had seen 
her since she had injured her ankle. 
Contrary to expectations, he had not 
returned for luncheon, but had re- 
mained at the club. 

“How are you feeling, Anna?” he 
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asked kindly. “Not overdoing it by 
heing about too soon, are you?” 

“No, sir.” Anna flushed with pleas- 

Hale seldom addressed her, much 

ss took an interest in her welfare, 
she had some ado to conceal her 
surprise. “Im feeling fine, sir. Is 
there anything I can do for you, sir, 
before I go upstairs ?” 

“You are going upstairs?’ Hale 
halted. “Then please stop at Mr. John’s 

yom and tell him that I would like to 
see him alone in the den.” 

“Very good, sir,” and Anna sought 
the back stairs and limped her way to 


1 
and 


the third floor. 

John Hale’s bedroom was almost di- 
rectly opposite that which had been oc- 
cupied by his stepson, Austin. As Anna 
came down the hall 

tobacco smoke which drifted through 
Hale’s 
knock he 


1 ee 
sne greeted 


Was 


the open transom over John 


door. In response to her 
ume into the hall. 
“If you please, Mr. John, your 


brother wishes to see you alone in the 

len,” she said. 

“Now ?” 

“Yes, sir, | suppose so; Mr. Hale just 

said that he would like to see you,” and, 
ving delivered her message, Anna ex- 

cuted her bob of a curtsy and went 

er Way. 

John Hale walked back into his bed- 
room with a scowling face, and over 
to the divan where Latimer 
lounged, smoking his inevitable ciga- 


Frank 


rette. 

“Robert’s sent for me,” he stated. 
“What.do you suppose he is up to?” 

Latimer dropped his cigarette in the 
smoking stand and stood up. 

“Mrs. Davis told me, you recollect, 
that Polly had resigned her position as 
his secretary,” he reminded him. 
“Probably your brother has just re- 
ceived a note from her.” 

“By Jove!” John Hale’s scowl van- 
“The note may give Polly’s ad- 
Come on, Frank,” and he made 


ished. 


dress. 


for the door, followed in a more lei- 
surely fashion by his companion. 
“Didn’t your brother send word that 
he wished to see you alone?” he asked, 
“T thought I heard Anna tell you so.” 
“She did; that’s true.” John Hale 
paused at the head of the 
“Wait for me, will you? I won't be 
long; and then, if there is no address 
on Polly’s note, we'll motor to Mark- 
ham and see for ourselves if Polly is 
there or not.” 
“But, look here 
“No ‘buts.’ John Hale slapped him 
on the back; a prospect of action had 
brought back his spirits. “You’ve got 
to see me through this, Frank, for the 
You've kept 
remember 


staircase, 


sake of ‘auld lang syne.’ 
out of trouble before; 
And he gripped Latimer’s hand 


me 
that.” 
and wrung it. 

“It looks as if I had contracted for 
a big job,” Latimer said with a groan, 
expanding his which. tingled 
from John Hale’s pressure. “I'll gladly 
turn you over to Polly with my bless- 
ll wait for you in the library, 


” 


fingers, 


Ings. 

but don’t be long. 
“All and 

parted on the second 
John Hale did not 

brother’s den; instead he watched Lat- 


the two friends 
floor. 


go at once 


right,” 
to his 


imer disappear down the circular stair- 
case, then very slowly crossed the hall 
and looked inside Judith’s boudoir. It 
was empty. With indecision written 
plainly on his face, he turned about 
and sought the den. At his entrance, 
Robert Hale looked up from his desk, 
where he was writing with feverish 
speed. 

“Close the door, John,” he directed, 
and waited until his brother had crossed 
the room and stood by the fireplace in 
which a gas log burned. “Sit down.” 

John Hale regarded his brother with 
no friendly eyes; he had always re- 
sented what he termed “Robert’s elder- 
brother act,” and his dictatorial manner 


generally grated; besides, their natures 
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were too diametrically opposed to ever 
agree on any subject. John’s height 
and commanding figure had always 
been a source of envy to his delicate 
brother, while the latter’s scientific 
achievements and financial prosperity 
had served to widen the breach between 
them. 

“T can stay only a minute,” John an- 
nounced, lounging against the mantel. 
“What do you wish to see me about?” 

Hale’s thin lips tightened into a 
straight line. “Sit down first”—his 
manner became a little more courteous 
—‘and I will explain. No, take that 
chair where you can face me,” and 
John, against his wishes, dropped into 
a seat facing not only his brother, but 
the full glare of light from the window. 

“Well, what is it?’ he asked as his 
brother volunteered no remark. 

“Can you tell me the present where- 
abouts of my secretary, Polly Davis?” 
asked Hale. 

y do you ask?” 
ecause she has sent me her res- 
ignation, and I desire to find out where 
she has gone and why she has skipped.” 

“Skipped?” There was instant anger 
in John®s loud tone. “What do you 
mean, ‘skipped?’ ” 

“Run away, if you like it better.” 
It was impossible to mistake Hale’s 
sneering manner. With a curse John 
started from his chair. 

“You——” he began. 

“Ouiet, John,” cautioned Hale 
suavely. “Hear what I have to say be- 
fore you lose your temper.” 

John dropped back in his chair, “Go 
on, then, but don’t try me too far; keep 
a civil tongue when you speak of Polly. 
She is pure and sweet, and I'll not 
have her character defiled.” 

“And she met Austin here on Tues- 
day night,” Hale commented dryly. 
“You know Austin’s reputation. Sit 
down!” as John again started to his 
feet. “Either hear me to the end or 
‘leave now,” and Hale threw himself 


back in his seat. “I will not be in- 
terrupted every second.” 

With difficulty the younger brother 
mastered his rage. At all cost, he felt, 
he must get information about Polly, 
and he could only do so by maintaining 
self-control; he knew his brother too 
well to doubt that if Hale awoke to 
the fact that John desired such infor- 
mation he would withhold it from sheer 
deviltry. 

“IT am listening,” he said sullenly. 
“Only remember, my time is valuable.” 

Hale smiled with his lips only. “Let 
us face the situation,’ he remarked. 
“Polly met Austin here on Tuesday 
night- 

“How do you know she did?” John 
demanded hotly. 

“I saw her,” calmly. 

“You’—John stared at him—‘“‘you 
were ill in bed.” 

“T was ill—but not in bed,” corrected 
Hale. “Anna had forgotten to put a 
glass of ice water on my bed table, and, 
becoming thirsty, I got up and walked 
down the 1 and helped myself from 
the pit glasses which alway 
stand there at night.” He paused. “‘] 
started to return when I thought J] 
heard a woman crying, and T took sev- 
eral steps down the circular stair- 


} 


( 
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iPicsadias 
“Well?” prompted John as_ his 
brother stopped to take breath. “ 
tinue.” 

“You are interested?” A mocking 
gleam shone for an instant in Hale’s 
deep-set eyes. “I glanced over the ban- 
ister into the central hall and saw Polly 
Davis come out of the library.” 

The silence in the den grew oppres- 
sive. Suddenly John Hale raised both 
hands and tugged at his collar as if for 
air; then as suddenly his hands fell to 
his sides, ; 

“What followed?” he asked, and 
Hale wondered at the moderation of 
his tone; he had expected a tongue 
lashing at the least, if not a physical 


ca 


Con- 
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encounter. His taut muscles relaxed 
and he assumed an easier position. 
“Polly stood clinging to the porti¢res 
for an instant; then, before I could call 
to her, she ran to the front door and 
dashed outside,” Hale continued. 
Did you go downstairs ?” questioned 
John. 
“No, I 
ertion,” 
bed.” 
“What? 


Polly 


did not feel equal to the ex- 
Hale explained. “I returned 


W ithout going 
doing here 
or 


Waid 


be crying 


up on woman’s tear 
“Agatha has let loose the 
ates so often that I am schooled 
indifference. 1 supposed Polly had 
Judith in the library, and it 
not until I was told 
ith that I ascribed another 
her presence here after midnight. 
ohn looked at him with bloo 
“Don’t try me_ too 


with 


\\ 


far,’ 

“Tt wouldn’t take much to ki 
and he extended his powerf 
fingers distended to grip their 

brother 

easy to kill a 

\ustin’s murder,” he commented. 
it is unpleasant to swing for the crime. 
[ am glad Polly has bolted.” 

“You jump to conclusions,” 
lohn. “Lecause you saw Polly coming 
out of does 
she killed Austin, nor does 

w he was here, nor t 
him.” 
true,” agreed Hale; “but, 

addition to seeing her leave the li- 
ary, I know that 
Agatha’ latchkey. I knew 
pected Austin——’ 

“Prove it,” John cried. 
proof.” 

Hale 
took out a 
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watched him, unmoved. 
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“But 


ness 


retorted 


the libra; not prove that 
it prove that 
hat she 


she had borrowed 
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to see 


unlocked his desk drawe 


crumpled sheet of 
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ing, and, still retaining a firm hold on 
the sheet, extended it so that his brother 
could read the words 

‘This is a page copied from my man- 
he explained. “Polly ‘spoiled 
reversing the carbon’”—he 
howed the impres- 
she 
o she indicated where her thoughts 
ind his finger 


, repeated sev- 
I 


uscript,” 
the sheet by 
turned it 


sion on the ner side put betore 


over and 
did 
Ram aseeeie tur take? 
were sl {Vl ie DY nis 
pointed to tl e typ line 
eral times, at the tt »f the sheet: 


“What gibberish is that?” asked John 


scorntfully. 
“Not gibl 
ation y si 
The striking of the clock as the hands 
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have killed Austin even in her pres- 
ence.” 

“Then why has she not told the po- 
lice?” John remained silent, and his 
brother continued speaking: “I hoped 
Polly would brave it out here, and to 
reduce her anxieties, for I know how 
pushed she is for money, ! increased 
her salary and held my tongue.” 

John stared at him long and intently. 

“Why have you kept silent and not 
informed the police of your suspi- 
cions?” he asked curiously. “Charity 
is not usually one of your virtues.” 

“Austin deserved what he got,” Hale 
answered slowly. “And—I was always 
fond of a sporting chance; therefore, 
John, find Polly and I will aid you to 
finance a trip to a country where ex- 
tradition is not enforced.” 

John’s face flamed scarlet. Slowly 
his color ebbed and his hands un- 
clenched, and when he spoke his voice 
was low and measured. 

“Where am I to find Polly?” 

Hale took a letter from his desk. 
“Polly writes that she is called out of 
town, and, not knowing the date of her 
return, fears that she will be unable 
to continue as my secretary, and with 
every good wish begs to remain faith- 
fully mine.” Hale shrugged his shoul- 
ders by way of comment, and added: 
“The letter is dated this morning, has 
no street address on it, and was sent 
to my club. See for yourself,” and he 
tossed the letter to him. 

John read the familiar writing sev- 
eral times; then, folding the sheet, 
tucked it in his pocket and rose. 

“Is there anything else you wish to 
see me about?’ he asked. 

“No.” Hale turned carelessly back 
to his desk. “Take a fool’s advice and 
do not procrastinate in your search for 
Polly.” 

John walked in silence to the door. 
Once there, he looked back and ad- 
dressed his brother. 

“Some day I'll wring your neck!” 


he ex@laimed, and his brother’s mock- 
ing laughter was still ringing in his ears 
as he went down the circular staircase. 

The sound of voices at the front door 
aroused him from his thoughts, and, 
looking in that direction, he saw Maud, 
the parlor maid, conversing with a dis- 
trict messenger boy. She was in the 
act of signing a receipt when an oblon 
package on which she was trying to 
write, slipped from her awkward fin- 
gers and struck with a resounding thud 
on the marble floor of the vestibule. 
There was a tinkle of broken glass as 
the tissue-paper covering burst. The 
messenger, scenting trouble, snatched 
the receipt out of her hand and bolted 
down the steps, while Maud, with a 
loud exclamation, stopped and picke 
up the package. 

“Look at that, now!” she exclaimed 
in tragic tones as John Hale stopped 
beside her. “What’ll I do? I’ve broken 
the crystal of Major Richards’ watch.” 
And tearing off the remains of the tis- 
sue paper, she held the piece of jewelry 
before him. 

John Hale scarcely heard her words. 
His attention was entirely centered on 
the open-faced watch. Small bits of 
crystal still clung to its face, but the 
dial had not been injured and the hands 
were intact. 

“Where did the watch come from?” 
he asked, and at the eagerness in his 
voice Maud looked up. 

“It’s Major Richards’,” she ex- 
plained. “Jennings, the watchmaker, 
sent word by the boy that he couldn’t 
get it over last night, as promised, so 
he sent it this afternoon, What will 
the major say to me?” and Maud’s dis- 
tress found vent in a subdued sniff, 
presaging a burst of tears. 

“Don’t worry, Maud; I'll explain to 
Major Richards that the accident was 
unavoidable. Let me have the watch,” 
and as Maud expressed voluble thanks, 
he sped into the library, the watch dan- 
gling from its chain. 
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“Frank!” he cried. “Hurry, man. 
I’ve found——” He checked himself 
at sight of Judith sitting on the lounge 
talking to Latimer. 

Judith turned her head at his abrupt 
and looked at him, 
wandered from his 
watch which he held at arm 
advanced toward them. 
claimed, rested the 


entrance then her 
excited fac 
io the 
lengih as he 


“ee Ee ~~ ¢ ] 
See!” he ex and 


watch on the tufted side of the lounge, 
where both Judith and Latimer had a 
close view of its antique beauty. Ju- 
lith bent closer, and when she straight- 
ened up her face was flushed. 


re 
waicn: 


“It is Austin’s 


“T can swear to it.” 


“You need not swear: it is Austin’s 
watch.” John Hale’s tone was cold anc 
cutting. “But you can explain how the 
watch came in the possession of your 


ichards.” 

a 
color faded. 
in your possession, and not in 

ion of my husband,” she rei 
liad you not better do the 


. Wi 1] llingly ; 


bstotuess it nw DB 
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the pos- 


explain- 


the watch has been in my 


hands just four minutes.” Jol in lifted 
the paper tag attached to the chain. 
“Listen, Judith: “Major J. C. Richards 


‘broken link in chain and re- 
Your husband left 


. “ b | 
Jennings, and 


repair 
urn immediately.’ 
the watch,and chain with 


he has returned it.” John Hale mod- 
ed his rapid ech and spoke with 
ipressiveness. “Austin was murdered 


and his watch stolen; that watch 
urned up ticketed with your hu 


ie. Kindly explain it.” 


1 Ac 
nas 


band’s 


Judith was- conscious of the intent 
watchfulne@® of her uncle and Frank 
Latimer as they waited for her reply, 
and with all her will power she strove 


her voice. 
husband is 


to st ady 
“M out just now,” she 
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stated clearly. “When he returns he 
will explain everything to our satisfac- 
tion.” 
“Will he? 
had 
youl 


A, ti4 
AAUSLIN, 


* John Hale’s high temper 
control. “I see it all now; 
father knows your husband killed 
and to save family scandal has 
plotted evidence against Polly Davis, 


slip ped 





even to buying her silence and provid- 
ing funds have her disappear.” 

“Have you taken leave of your 
senses 7” demanded Judith. 

“No; on the contrary, every faculty 
is on the alert,’ retorted John Hale. 
“By [leaven, to think of Robert trying 
to shield Richards by making an inno- 


ar guilty!” 


steadv, John!” t 


Latimer stepped in 


front of him. “Go easy; you shan’t in- 
sult Judith in my pre sence,” 

“Don’t you interfere; Judith shall 
learn the truth about her iain hus- 


band.” He waved the watch in front 
e-faced girl. “Richards took 
this watch from Austin as he took your 
{ from your father’s safe. 
the goods on him, and he'll 
for Austin’s murder.” 
“He will not!” Judith’s voice 


clear and strong, and 
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rose, 
ilenced even her 
dare to 





overwrought uncle. “You 
threaten me?” 

“T dare _ protect Polly , Davis from 
underha % bl: ickguardly tre: tment,” he 
replied. “It is a frame-up.” 

“Ts it?” Judith’s smile was danger- 
ous. “Go back to Polly and take her 
that watch. Tell her there is a link 
missing in the chain you are trying to 
° 7 1 . a a + “ 
forge and I have it, ae she may 
have the Mispah locket. Go, both of 
you!” 

Jo! in Hale started as if stung; then, 
without a word, he pocketed the watch, 
and, seizing Latimer’s arm, dragged 


1.: ‘ a 
him out of the 


room, 
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=BOCTOR JOHN MacMON- 
NIES hated his landlord. It 

was an ancient enmity, and not 
conditioned upon any quarrel 

over rents—although these two had 
quarreled bitterly enough throughout 
their financial relatiouship. 
But the foundation of 
grudge went deeper than this. 


the dentist’s 
Its roots 


ran back through the years of his in- 
creasing practice to the time when his 


now-tarnished shingle had been brave 
with gilt lettering, mint-new from the 
painter’s hand; they drew their suste- 
nance froma bitter pool of memory, and 
the tree of his hatred flourished, green 
and vigorous, now. that Doctor Mac- 
Monies was the leading dentist of West 
End Avenue, as in the days of his no- 
Vitiate. 

Graduating near the head of his class 
at the dental college, Doctor Mac- 
Monies had looked for a location, set- 
tling at last upon West End Avenue— 
that staid, conventional district of New 
York’s comfortably well-to-do. The 
quiet good breeding of the neighborhood 
attracted him; its atmosphere of solid 
wealth without ostentation. Also, there 
lived Miss Frances Steele; and the op- 
portunity to be near her meant much 
to him. In those days, Doctor John 
MacMonies had concealed a romantic 
heart beneath his front of awkward dif- 
fidence. 

So he had accounted himself fortu- 


nate when Miss Frances’ uncle, George 
Steele, rented him the first-floor apart- 
ment in his own house. He would live 
beneath the same roof as the rich old 
widower and the orphaned niece who 
kept his house; the doctor’s fervid im- 
agination built many a delightful fancy 
upon this base. 

For a time all had gone well with his 
romance; for once, the course of true 
love bade fair to run smoothly enough. 
Folk liked this shy young dentist, whose 
technique was up to the minute; they 
approved of his white-enameled office 
with its tile floor, aseptically clean as 
that of an operating room, its glass- 
fronted sterilized and instrument cabi- 
net, its plate-glass mirror whereat ladies 
might rearrange their hair, disordered 
from the dentist’s chair. Doctor Mac- 
Monies’ practice grew weekly; his in- 
come increased until he could pass a 
milliner’s window display without winc- 
ing, until his thoughts dwelt more and 
more boldly upon the cost of house- 
keeping. And Miss Frances looked 
upon him kindly. 
the young deny the truth 
the old have learned their 
sting, which lies in their infuriating ex- 
actness. So with Doctor MacMonies 
and the course of his romance. The 
two young people saw but each other; 
old, bilious George Steele thought of 
other things. He had made large plans 
for this niece, who was his only living 
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relative. 
her well. 
all his fortune—a million dollars, per- 
He was not minded to have her 
throw herself away upon an impecuni- 
ous dentist. 

And so George Steele spoke privately 


In his surly fashion he loved 
One day she would inherit 


haps. 


with his niece. Growling and snorting 
portentously, as was his habit, he told 
her a dark tale about this young den- 
list’s past; told it gruffly, between vi- 
a frayed cigar. His eyes 
shifted uneasily as he described Mac- 
\ scandalous but the 
dusk hid his guilty flush, and it dit 
ccur to Frances to doubt him. She 


as an inexperienced girl, after all; : 


clous putts al 


\lonies’ conduct; 


7 
| 
i 


she knew little enough about John Mac- 
Monies or about the ways of this world. 
believed her uncle implicitly. For 
vo she cried herself to sleep, 
Her imagination had 


ut that was all 


been touched, not her heart; she did not 
eally iffe And George Steele, 
tching her covertly, congratulated 
imself upon the success of his strata- 
vem, 
MaecMonies never knew how he had 


been slandered. He met the girl next 
morning, and her chilly greeting crushed 
n. Her heart was too tender for the 
it direct; but she avoided the young 


in persistently, and at last told him 


‘ge thought it best that 








their acquaint 2 should cease.” She 
d spent much time in framing this 
4 cand 4:4 ts 1 - 1, 4 lonnennet . c 
aint, stiff little speech, undreaming of 


1e¢ forces which it was to arouse, 
if he had been a more aggressive per- 
onality, he would have protested, cor- 
red her, demanded an_ interview. 
fhus he would have discovered his 


. lane a ha _ 
and cleared his name. 


ord s perndy 


teas 
But not John MacMonies. He took hi 
dismissal silently, like the diffident man 
1 . . 4 
he was. Ifrances Steele went her way, 


was not his. her 
after that; and in a year she fell in love 
with a city detective, married him in 
spite of all her uncle’s contrivances, and 


<.° - ' 
vhich Hie rareivy saw 
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went to live in the Bronx. And old 
George Steele proved the truth of still 
another adage concerning love. For a 
time the girl thought coldly of Mac- 
M gradually the memory of her 
uncle’s tale faded, until it left about him 
only an aura of that vaguely fascinat- 
which surrounds in 
girlish minds the “man with a past.” As 


onies; 


wickedness 


ng 





years went by and he remained unmar- 
ried, a kindness tinged her rare thoughts 


of him. 

But with Doctor MacMonies it was 
not so. Instinctively he absolved Fran- 
ces from all censure. Seizing upon her 

ds, he tried George Steele be- 
fore the bar of his own mind, brood- 
ng upon the case through long, lonely 
iours, and at last found him guilty. 
Chrough much thinking he arrived ata 
surprisingly close approximation of the 
blame; and hated him ac- 


final wo! 


man’s real 
cordingly. 

rhe years slipped away, one after an- 
The shy, handsome young den- 
silent, old 
bachelor. His practice was now estab- 
lished, for he was a skillful man; he 
prospered, fattening his bank accounts 
with money for which he-had no use. 
He could well have bought a house of 
his own, but, instead, he stayed on in 
the modest quarters of his beginnings, 


other. 


tist grew into a seclusive 


living in the two rooms behind his of- 

fice. Lhere he se pt, ¢ yoked his own 
1 } ; . - ’ 

meals, and ate them in itude—a bad 


habit, conducive of dyspepsia, physical 


and mental. There, too, he spent all 
his leisure hours. He had no friends, 


only acquaintances; as the habits of 


] tr] tiftler al} sit hy } 
middle a ettled stiffly about him he 
grew more and more morose and soli- 


Through many a long, sleepless night 
he brooded upon the wiles of George 
grown a peevish, whining 

old dotard, indifferently cared for by a 
Phe old gentleman 
suffered constantly from chronic indi- 
his 


Steele, now 
hired housekeeper. 


gestion; Riggs’ disease loosened 
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teeth so that they wabbled to his irri- 
table speech. He frittered his money 
away in foolish speculation; he treated 
his tenants so unreasonably that they 
moved away, one by one, until only Dec- 
tor Mac Monies remained to put up with 
his foibles. One might have thought 
that his punishment was great enough; 
but not so John MacMonies, D. D. S. 

The dentist nursed his grievance until 
it became a monomania. His busy 
imagination framed a thousand tales, 
each worse than the true one, which the 
old man might have told his niece. 
Somewhere, behind the locked door of 
a dark chamber in his brain, a little de- 
mon, born the day of his estrangement 
from I*rances Steele, grew and thrived 
lustily, ever stronger and more hateful, 
until it battered vigorously upon the 
door of its confinement, clamoring to be 
out and at work. 

Thus bitter brooding and vengeful 
thought preyed upon his mind and 
warped and twisted it, until John Mac- 
Monies, D. D. S., outwardly a sane and 
respectable citizen, became in truth a 
crafty maniac, waiting only his oppor- 
tunity. Of nights, strange voices whis- 
pered to him over the “wireless tele- 
phones” of insane fancy. [Each petty 
quarrel with his senile landlord was 
treasured up, to be magnified in his mor- 
bid imagination; the old man’s every 
gesture, a half-heard word in passing, 
came to have some sinister significance. 
He fitted all into an unhealthy mosaic 
of justification for his growing hatred. 

So matters stood at four o’clock one 
hot August afternoon. His day’s work 
done, Doctor Mac Monies was gathering 
up his instruments and putting them 
away when he heard a light step in the 
Waiting room. 

He glanced into the mirror set into 
the side of his swinging instrument 
stand ; and his heart leaped in his breast. 
There, just inside the waiting-room 
door, stood Frances Renny, née Steele— 
the lady of his heart, as beautiful as his 


dreams of her. She looked hesitantly 
about, as though a trifle embarrassed ; 
he hurried out to her. 

Twelve years had passed since she 
dismissed him; Frances Renny had 
known hard work and sorrow. She 
had borne three children, doing her 
own housework the while—for a detec- 
tive-sergeant’s pay is meagre enough, 
and her uncle would do nothing for her. 
All these things were written plainly 
in her face; but Doctor MacMonies saw 
none of them. To him she was a ra- 
diant vision. His mouth was dry; he 
could not speak. Pangs of hopeless 
longing racked him. 

“How do you do, Doctor MacMo- 
nies,” began the lady, giving him -her 
gloved hand. The tiny lines about 
mouth and eye corners deepened ; a faint 
flush crept up beneath her clear skin. 
“J haven’t seen you for a long time.” 

Holding her slender fingers, Doctor 
MacMonies bowed. This meeting, cas- 
ual enough to the lady, was to him a 
severe ordeal. His pulses shook him; 
his heart tumbled over itself like some 
live thing imprisoned in his breast. The 
old love, never forgotten, flamed hot 
within him. He waited silently for his 
lady’s pleasure. 

“T came to see you about uncle 
George,” Mrs. Renny went on, vaguely 
puzzled by his manner. “Fe’s been sick 
for a long time, you know.” 

MacMonies nodded. He knew it 
well, who missed no movement of his 
enemy. Tor two weeks the old gentle- 
man had stayed within door 
tor had visited him daily, and John Mac- 
Monies, watching, had been torn be- 
tween gloating upon the other’s discom- 
fort and fear lest death cheat him of 
that long-desired revenge whose nature 
he had never dared to formulate, even 
to himself. Now, at the old man’s name 
upon the lips of this woman, whom his 
lying tales had stolen from John Mac- 
Monies, all the doctor’s hopeless love 
turned suddenly bitter and rushed into 


: the doc- 
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the channel of his ancient enmity, flood- 
ing it full. Frances Renny was lost to 
him; the realization struck home to him 
at last, so that he looked at her with 
new eyes, seeing now only a tired, pleas- 
ant-faced woman vergin® upon middle 
age—a little faded, a little withered, no 
longer the deathless, unchanging beauty 
fashioned by his imagination. 

‘the emotion which had colored all his 
thoughts of her detached itself; its 
strength was added to his hatred of 
George Steele. In that locked chamber 
of John MacMonies’ breast the sleeping 
demon stirred and rose, feelmg this new 
power; rose up and burst its door and 
emerged into the dentist’s brain. 

But aloud he said only, “Yes?” 

“He’s got rheumatism,” the lady said. 
“He suffers dreadfully with it. And at 
last Doctor Johnson phoned to me, and 
IT came right down, though uncle 
(seorge and I haven’t been very friendly 
since I got married. Well, the doctor 

ays his trouble comes from his teeth— 
Riggs’ disease, I think he called it—and 
he ought to have them all out. So Il 
persuaded him to it—and we thought 
aybe you could do it to-night. Being 
ight in the same building, I’m sure we 
uld get him down here all right, and 
ive them pulled while I’m here.” 
The dentist glanced at his watch. 
‘ve got time right now,” he decided. 
He'll have to have gas, of course.” A 
fleeting spasm contracted his dark, thin 
face; his deep-set eyes shifted craftily. 
It was then, perhaps, that his idea first 
took shape. The liberated demon whis- 
pered softly in his twisted brain. 

“He'll have to take gas; and he’s an 
old man. No doubt his heart is bad. 
'’d want to have Doctor Johnson here, 
in case anything should happen—heart 
failure, you know.” 

Mrs. Renny nodded, relieved. “It’s 
awfully good of you, doctor,” she said. 
“TI was afraid, unless we had it done 
right away, that uncle would change 
his mind again. He’s awfully unreason- 
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able. But Doctor Johnson says his 
heart is all right. I'll go and get him.” 

“Have Johnson come down, anyway,” 
insisted MacMonies. “I'd rather he’d 
be here.” 

The lady. nodded again. “He'll 
come,” she promised, then stopped in 
the doorway. “Oh, Doctor MacMonies, 
would you do something for me, first? 
[ got a berry seed wedged in my tooth 
this noon, and it aches dreadfully. 
Would you just pick it out for me? It 
won’t take a minute.” 

She drew off her hat and sat down in 
the operating chair. One deft touch 
with a tiny pick, and the seed was dis- 
lodged. She sighed with relief, explor- 
ing the spot with a pink tongue. 

“That's so much better. Thank you, 
doctor ia 

She caught up her hat with a bright 
smile, and was gone, promising to re- 
turn with her uncle and Doctor John- 
Doctor Mc Monies 
went methodically on, laying his instru- 
ments away, then stopped as though 
stung, one hand outstretched. 

On the swinging stand before him lay 
a hatpin, a ten-inch bit of steel, round- 
headed, stilletto sharp. He blinked at it 
silently, while the demon in his brain 
whispered again. Then he roused him- 
self and began to lay out tooth forceps. 

Presently the outer door opened 
again. In the mirror he saw old George 
Steele, supported on either side by Doc- 
tor Johnson and his niece, limp com- 
plainingly into the room. He favored 
MacMonies with a frank scowl, mutter- 
ing profane comments upon “cold- 
blooded dentists.” 

With a good deal of arguing and 
coaxing the old man was finally seated 
in the dentist’s chair. MacMonies lifted 
the face mask from his nitrous-oxide 
cylinders, just at the left of the chair. 

“Are you sure his heart will stand 
this, Johnson?” he asked. anxiously. 
“Tiere are one, two, five—cight teeth to 
come out, and he’s an old man.” 


son in ten minutes. 
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The stout, round-faced doctor nodded 
impatiently. “Sound as a dollar,” he 
declared. “No danger at all. Nitrous 
oxide’s not depressing, anyhow.” 

“We-ell,” said MacMonies, “if you’re 
so sure But I’ve seen trouble come 
from laughing gas, in old people. It’s 
understood, then, that you take all re- 
sponsibility ?” 

“Of course, of course,” rather irri- 
tably. “What a lot of fuss you make, 
MacMonies! Anybody’d think this was 
your first multiple extraction. I'll be 
right here if anything should happen.” 

The dentist shrugged. “Better to be 
safe than sorry,” he deprecated. “All 
set, then. Take deep breaths, Mr. 
Steele.” 

Frances turned away, shivering a lit- 
tle. “I'll wait outside,” said she. “My 
husband’ll be here soon—and I don’t 
want to watch it, anyway.” 

She went out into the waiting room 
and sat down. Doctor Johnson sub- 
sided into the dentist’s desk chair, look- 
ing bored. MacMonies pulled a three- 
fold screen out from the wall, shielding 
the operating chair from view. 

“So she won’t see anything,” he ex- 
plained. He applied his face mask to 
the old man’s withered features, and 
turned a stopcock. “Just take deep 
breaths; it’ll all be over in a minute.” 

Obediently, George inhaled 
deeply, once and again. Tlis meager 
limbs twitched slightly ; his eyelids flut- 
tered and closed. In half a minute—for 
nitrous oxide is the quickest acting of 
all anzesthetics—he was unconscious. 

“Take a Johnson,” 
dentist. “He's under now.” 

Grumbling under his breath at this 
excess of caution, the doctor rose and 
came forward. He took 
man’s pulse, glanced cursorily at his 
wide pupils, and waddled back to his 
seat. 

“Right as a trivet,” he grunted 
told you.” 

He sat down, his back to the light, and 


Steele 


look, called the 


the sleeping 
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picked up a magazine. John MacMon- 
ies looked swiftly about. Mrs. Renny 
was in the waiting room, out of sight. 
The physician’s broad back expressed 
complete unconcern. Moreover, the 
high screen shielded his movements 
from view; even had the other looked 
about he could see nothing without ris- 
ing to peer over its top. MacMonies 
picked up a forceps; his hand shook 
visibly. 

\Vith a deft twist he drew a lower in- 
His patient sighed and stirred al- 


He 


cisor. 
most imperceptibly; that was all. 
was well anzesthetized. 

The dentist looked about once more, 
furtively, guiltily. His sallow face was 
suddenly convulsed with bitter hate; all 
his long-nurtured enmity for this do- 
tard, now helpless beneath his hand, 
flamed out in an expression of devilish 
intensity. But there was none to note it. 

lis hand now deadly firm, ruthless, 
he laid his forceps down. With des- 
perate swiftness he snatched up lran- 
ces Renny’s hatpin, which still lay on 
his swinging stand. There was a quaint 
justice in this, he thought grimly—that 
his lost love should unconsciously 
have provided him with the weapon to 
avenge his lass of her. His long-latent 
madness had broken through at last ; no 
sane man would have taken such a risk. 
No sane man could have moved so 
swiftly, with such deadly accuracy. 

While Frances Renny waited just out- 

i shudderingly braced for an out- 
ery; while Doctor Johnson yawned and 
nodded over his journal, almost within 
arm's reach, John MacMonies acted. 

He lifted the unconscious man’s right 
Deftly, quick as a_ striking 

thrust the ten-inch blade of 
the hatpin into the sulcus between lid 
eyeball—through the paper-thin 
of the orbital plate, until it met 

solid bone of the occiput. 

In a breath, in the winking of an eye 
—while Doctor Johnson was still mid- 
way of a yawn—the thing was done. 


1 
side, 


Ne 
eyelid. 


snake, he 
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MacMonies withdrew the hatpin and 
replaced it on his stand. 

He picked up his forceps, before any 
one knew that he had laid it down, and 
gripped another tooth. 

Then he cried out. His instrument 
dropped, ringing, to the floor. 

“Ouick, Johnson! Here! Some- 
thing’s happened—he’s not breathing!” 

The doctor sprang up. As he turned, 
MacMonies glanced into the little mir- 
ror of his swinging stand. It reflected 
a face! <A grim, square face, with 
cropped mustache, whose sharp, gray 
eyes were riveted upon his own. They 
held an inscrutable look; was it horror, 
accusation—or merely surprise. 

l‘orgeting his patient, the dentist put 
a shaking hand to his forehead, still 
staring dully at that mirrored face. 
\Vho was this stranger? How long had 
he stood there, unnoticed? What had 
he seen ? 

But Doctor Johnson had bustled for- 
vard, overturning the screen. He 

uched the patient’s pulse carelessly, 
scowling; evidently he was disgusted 

ith this panicky dentist. Then he felt 

rain; then glanced keenly at the old 
man’s half-closed eyes, already glazing 
over. MacMonies held his breath. 
\Vould he notice that the right eye was 
open a trifle wider? 

Apparently not. Now thoroughly 
Warmed, the bulky physician tore open 
(ceorge Steele’s shirt and put an ear to 
that quiet heart. He straightened, 
grave-faced, frowning at Frances 
Renny, who stood in the doorway, white 
and trembling. Over her shoulder 
peered another face, grimly calm, ex- 
pressionless. Sharp, gray eyes regarded 
the dentist impersonally; did their gaze 
hold a threat ? 

‘He’s dead,” the physician said 
gravely. 

frances Renny sobbed. MacMonies 
groaned aluud; his pale face showed 
nothing but shocked self-reproach. 

“T was afraid of it,” he said brokenly. 
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“T didn’t like his looks. You know—I 
spoke to you about it, doctor, didn’t I? 
but you were so sure. It wasn’t my 
fault—nobody could blame me, could 
they, now? I said I didn’t like it.” 

The bluff physician gave him a dis- 
gusted scowl. He was not one to evade 
his responsibilities. 

“Don’t worry, MacMonies,” he said 
coldly. “Never mind the alibis now. 
Help me get him home. If there’s any 
blame, l’ll take it all; but the man’s 
heart seemed sound enough: Nobody 
could have expected him to go off like 
that.” His lips moved; under his 
breath he was muttering, ‘““Darned yel- 
low pup!” Then he went on, aloud: 
“Of course, he had chronic rheumatism ; 
it must have affected his heart, I sup- 
pose. No,” he said sneeringly, in an- 
swer to the dentist’s scared mumble, 
“don't get into a sweat. There'll be no 
inquest; you won't be involved. I'll 
write a death certificate of ‘heart fail- 
ure.’ ”’ 

John MacMonies wabbled to a chair 
and sat down, head in hands. The re- 
action of his deed had left him white- 
lipped and trembling—but he was safe! 
This stupid doctor would shield him; 
there would be no post-mortem to reveal 
his crime; his suddenly devised plot, 
prompted by that leering devil in his 
brain, would go through without a hitch. 
With a vast sigh he lifted his face—to 
look straight into those blank gray eyes. 

Fear leaped up anew in his breast. 
“\WWh-who is that?” he demanded. 

Mrs. Renny looked at him wonder- 
ingly. “Why, this is Jack—my husband, 
Mr. Renny,” she explained. “He came 
to meet me here.” 

Jack Renny! Frances’ husband, the 
detective! Stark terror wrenched at 
Mac Monies’ heart ; he was a pitiable ob- 
fect. What had this detective 
Vas all his craft, his daring, to go for 
nothing? Even the bluff physician was 
moved by his collapse. 

“Don’t take it so hard, man,” he said 


seen? 
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in an almost soothing manner. ‘“No- 
body’s blaming you. If there was any 
fault, it’s mine. Come on, now; help us 
get him out of here.” 

At last it was done, and the dentist 
was left alone. As he turned from 
Steele’s door to go back downstairs, 
Mrs. Renny called after him. 

“Doctor MacMonies! Oh, doctor! 
My husband’s coming to see you in a 
few days!” 

MacMonies leaped into the air; his 
nerves were tortured beyond endurance. 
He could stand this strain no longer. 
What did the detective want of him? 
Were they all playing with him, tor- 
menting him, as a cat does a mouse? 
Fortunately the dark hallway hid his 
movements, and his involuntary outery 
vas covered by the closing of the door. 

He returned to his own rooms in a 
frenzy of fear, to pace the floor far into 
the night, gnawing his nails and mut- 
tering to himself. Voices whispered in 
his warped brain—new voices, crafty and 
jeering. They talked to each other confi- 
dentially : “He thinks nobody saw him— 
he doesn’t know the police were watch- 
ing, watching him in that mirror! Poor, 
blundering fool—won’t he be sur- 
prised?” They shouted aloud in his 
ear, so that he started and looked over 
his shoulder: “We saw you. We saw 
you! We saw you kill him!’ John 
MacMonies was frankly insane. 

But the night passed, and another 
day. Gradually, as his nerves quieted 
down, his hallucinations grew less dis- 
tinct, less threatening. He took heart, 
and began to ignore them. 

True to his promise, Doctor Johnson 
made out a certificate of death due to 
natural causes. Peering through the 
crack of his door, MacMonies saw the 
undertaker pass down the hall, bag in 
hand, to begin his work. He stood at 
his window, smiling oddly at the black 
wagon, muttering to himself, at times 
casting startled glances back over his 
shoulder. He canceled his appoint- 


ments; his door was locked; he did no 
work that day. “ Folk passing saw him 
at his window and talked among them- 
selves, pitying him. ‘Poor MacMonies! 
He takes it dreadfully to heart,” they 
said. “And yet nobody blames him.” 

The following morning his office was 
open. Doctor Mac Monies received his 
patients as usual—rather pale, graver 
than was his wont, but steady-handed 
and cool. He received condolences 
quietly, protesting his freedom from re- 
sponsibility. “I warned Johnson,” he 
asseverated. “I was afraid of the old 
man’s heart. But he insisted; he took 
all responsibility. He was right there 
with me, you know.” And he would 
smile cunningly behind his hand. 

He did not attend the funeral; his im- 
pudence would not lead him quiet so 
far; but he closed his office during the 
time of it, and watched secretly through 
the crack of the door. As the pall- 
bearers labored down the narrow hall 
with their load, he laughed almost aloud. 
His heart was very light and_ free. 
George Steele was dead! He was pun- 
ished at last for his lies, for his wreck- 
ing of a life, for his thousand petty an- 
noyances, for his sneers and his whis 
pers over the “wireless telephone.” His 
ike John Mac 


T i vile 
ng him vile 


voice would no longer aw: 
Monies at midnight, calli 
names. 

Even as he muttered some such word 
as these, his hallucinations, began again; 
not George Steele’s querulous tones 
now, but new, strange, jeering voice 
that gibed and laughed, calling him fool 
and murderer. 

He turned from the window and fell 
to pacing the floor, talking aloud to him- 
self, answering imaginary voices that 
accused him, laughing crazily, until the 
door creaked at his back. 

MacMonies fell silent; his heart 
dropped sickeningly. He whirled on his 
heel. Frances Renny stood in the door- 
way, clad all in black, staring at him 
half frightened. 
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“I—I thought there was some one 
here,” said she. “I heard voices.” 

The dentist grinned  mirthlessly. 
“Voices?” he repeated. “Voices! 
There’s too many voices round here!” 
He controlled himself with an effort. 
“Is there anything I can do?” 

“Just—just my hatpin,” returned the 
lady. “Did I leave it here the other 
day? It was a present from Jack—I’d 
hate to lose it.” 

MacMonies looked at her wildly. 
“Oh. Oh, yes. Yes, your hatpin,” he 
muttered with an odd, defensive ges- 
ture. “Yes. Yes, I—I think I did see 
it round, somewhere.” 

She followed him into the inner of- 
fice, wondering at his strange manner. 
“| didn’t know but maybe you’d been 
using it for something,” she went on 


with forced playfulness. “I know, once 
my dentist, uptown, took a long pin 
thing and jabbed it into my eye : 
“What?” It was a terrified gasp. 
“Into my eyetooth,” explained the 


lady, amazed. ‘What's the matter, Doc- 
tor MacMonies? Are you sick? He was 
killing a nerve, you know, and he took 
this broach—it seemed just as big and 
long as my hatpin, too—and put it up 
into my tooth, and it felt as if it went 
way through my brain. So I thought 
maybe you’d been using my hatpin that 
way,” she finished uneasily, seeing that 
her talk distressed the other, yet too 
embarrassed and alarmed at his man- 
ner to change the subject. 

“That—that was fu—funny,” the den- 
tist stammered. “Ha-ha! Very st— 
strange indeed. Here’s your pin, Fran- 
ces.” 

She took it from his shaking hand. 
“Why, it’s all rusty,” she cried. “It’s 
stained with something. I do believe 
you have been using it, doctor!” 

MacMonies snatched it from her 
hand. Yes, there was a brownish stain 
upon its blade! Fool! Why hadn’t he 
wiped it clean? He had wiped it off, 


surely. Mad laughter ran in his sick 
brain; demoniacal voices gibbered at 
him. 

Mrs. Renny turned away, patently 
glad to go. The doctor was acting very 
oddly, she thought ; he must have taken 
uncle George’s death to heart. 

“My husband’s coming to see you to- 
morrow,” she told him. ‘He has some- 
thing to talk over.” 

She left the dentist speechless, almost 
swooning with terror. It was all up; 
everything was known; this detective 
had seen the whole affair. He had told 
his wife; she had been laughing in her 
sleeve all the while, with her innocent 
sounding talk of pins thrust through 
her brain. Why didn’t they arrest him 
outright? This cruel dallying, this de- 
light in his misery, was too dreadful. 
What did they want? A confession? 
He recalled tales of police traps—of 
the ‘psychological third degree ;” of in- 
tricate schemes devised to work upon a 
criminal’s fears and force him to con- 
fess his deed. Frances Renny and her 
husband, the detective; no doubt Doc- 
tor Johnson, too. They were all in it— 
all plotting against him, playing with 
him, catwise, delighting in his agony. 

He dropped to the floor and lay there, 
prostrate, face buried in his hands, sob- 
bing hopelessly. Fiendishly gleeful 
voices rang in his ears: “They saw it 
all—saw it all! They’ve got you—we’'ve 
got you! You'll go to jail, and then to 
the electric chair. But first, we'll have 
our sport with you! Ha, ha, ha!” Peal 
on peal of demoniacal laughter beat on 
his quivering nerves. 

How that night passed Doctor Mac- 
Monies never knew. He raged about 
his lonely rooms, bruising himself 
against the walls, gnawing his nails, in 
a frenzied delirium. 

Next morning he unlocked his door; 
but he turned all patients away. He was 
sick, he said; he could do no work that 
day. His twisted, putty-colored face 
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showed the truth of his words; he 
looked a sick man, indeed. 

Yet he dared not bolt the door. 
Cringing, trembling, he awaited the de- 
tective’s appearance, fearing it, yet with 
a sort of desperate anxiety to end his 
torment. 

And presently he looked up from his 
pacing to see a square, grim face mir- 
rored in the looking-glass on his instru- 
ment stand. With a mighty effort he 
straightened his face and stepped out to 
meet his fate. 

The detective advanced, smiling 
faintly; but his sharp, gray eyes were 
mirthless. 

“That’s very convenient, that look- 
ing-glass, doctor,” he began casually. 
“You can see who comes into the wait- 
ing room without going out. And any- 
body out here can see you, too, of 
course.” 

The dentist merely mouthed at him, 
making no sound. 

“My wife says you’re a fine dentist, 
in spite of that accident the other day. 
Queer, wasn’t it, that 1 happened to be 
looking into this mirror just at the mo- 
ment? I saw the whole thing—saw you 
drop your forceps and cry out and 
everything. Lut what I came to say 
was: Doctor Rutledge wants to see you.” 

“Doctor Rutledge!” It was a hoarse 
croak. “Doctor Kutledge—the medical 
examiner? Wh-why—what—wasn’l the 
old inan buricd, after all?” 

The detective stared at him in blank 
amazement, followed by dawning sus- 
picion. 


“What 


‘ asked 


do you mean?” he 
slowly. “No; Mr. Steele’s body is up 
in the receiving vault at Woodside. 
We’re going to buy a lot with a vault. 
What of it? And what’s that got to do 
with my stepbrother’s coming up here 
to have his teeth seen to?” 

It would not have been too late, per- 
haps, even now. But the man’s madness 
drove him on; voices whispered to him: 
“He’s playing with you, fooling you, 


waiting to Strike after the autopsy!” 
John MacMonies threw up both hands. 

“Stop it!” he screamed. “Stop it! | 
can’t stand any more, I tell you. 
Haven’t you any mercy at all? What’s 
the use waiting for Rutledge? He 
needn’t come up here, questioning and 
hinting and making signs, like the rest 
of you. I’ve stood all I can, I tell you. 
[I give up—l'll confess—I'll 
thing. Only stop playing with me?!’ 

At last his meaning came home to thic 
detective. The square, grim face grew 
squarer, grimmer; the keen eyes hard- 
ened. 

“All right, then—confess! Tell me 
the whole business and we'll let up on 
you.” 

Driven by his own madness, John 
MacMonies freed his mind at last; to 
the wondering officer, who had su 
pected nothing, he poured out the who 
bitter tale of his hatred, of the “ 


less telephone” which had harrie 


do any- 


executed, of murder 


done almost be 
ician, yet unsu 


fore the eyes of a phy 
pected by any one. 
“And I knew, a 
that you'd seen it all in 
glass,” he finished. “Confound the 
thing—it’s finished me!” With a sud- 
den, vicious swing, he dashed his fi 
against ‘the mirror. It shivered int 
bits; the instrument stand, in whose side 
it was set, ] 1 and swung, the 
dropped to t torn from the 
swinging arm which held it. A 
y instruments, vials 
zinc, iodine, a little alcohol lamp, tinkled 
and clattered upon t) 
“What was the use,” the dentist went 
on hopelessly, “of torturing me so? 
Why did you send your wife 
about sticking pins through people’s 
brains? Why do you come up here with 
your talk about looking-glasses and the 
medical examiner coming to have his 
teeth fixed, and such foolishness? It’s 


not fair—it’s not right! Why must you 


soon as I looked up, 
; 


that looking 


| . 
snowel 


of tiny o} 


ie tiles. 


to talk 
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torture me so? You had me; I’d’ve 
confessed first off if you’d just come out 
like a man.” 

His face stern, yet full of pity for 
the man’s evident madness, Jack Renny 
snapped handcuffs on the lean, tremu- 
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lous wrists. And the dentist followed 
him meekly enough, palpably relieved to 
be under arrest at last. Nor did he ever 
learn, during all his long life at Mattea- 
wan Insane Hospital, how his own 
fancy had betrayed him. 
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WHY don’t you pay an extra dollar to get a decent 
York recently. 
and had taken two thousand dollars in 


to his victim in New 


safe in the office of a real-estate broker 
Apparently he had found the 


stocks and bonds from it. 


that he could not forgo the pleasure of expressing 


forethought. 
going to rej pair 


lack of 

“Tf you are 
continued, 
and also save you money.’ 
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Cigarette butts were strewn about 
These 
who mentioned them in his letter. 
was his comment. 


re 


office the day 
cracksman, 


after the robbery. 


cigarettes you will find out who I am,” 
prints on the yeggman’s note paper may lead to his undoing, for 


Finger 
the police are working on that clew. 


this safe or 


“T would advise you to have it open and save me ten minutes’ work 


the floor when the broker 


safe?” wrote a burglar 
The yeggman had blown open the 


job such one 
his opinion of the broker’s 


an easy 


buy one like it,” the crook’s letter 


reached his 
“clews” were not overlooked by the 
“Tf you find out the brand of 
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MAN COULD NOT FACE WOMAN JURY 


ATHER than face a jury 
City, Pennsylvania, hid in the 

his spouse. 
in a few days, 
ran away. 
had neither eaten nor drunk 


and so impressed by 


case be dismissed. 
cho sen 


composed of women, 
woods 
\ccused of having beaten his wife, 
the 
His children found him in 
ince his departure. 
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When she arrived at the courthouse six ju 


prei 
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the woods, 


from eighteen women summoned for 


John Kincaid, of Ellwood 
his home for three 
Kincaid was to have been tried 
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proceedings was he that he 
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to her plea an d dismissed the case against her husband after she had paid the 
court costs of preparations for the trial. 
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HEN the Essen doctor advised 
Ke 47 Maria Hussmann, Frederick 

Krupp’s “lady housekeeper,” 

to try a course of thermal 
baths at Aix-la-Chapelle she was only 
too glad to do so. Maria was 
heavily built German woman in 
late thirties. She styled herself “a pet 
fect lady,” and was in the habit of 
explaining to her acquaintances that she 
had condescended to 
Krupp’s domestic staff for 
because he had tempted her with an 
enormous salary, the latter being a 
tribute to her excellence and her social 
carried herself 


position. She alwe 
y, and Krupp was 


manage Herr 
him simply 


with great dignit 
pleased with her pride. 

Of course, he readily granted her 
mission to make the journey to the 
vorite resort and to stay there for at 
least a Maria, therefore, 
packed up her trunks and started for 
Aix-la-Chapelle. The woman had a 
fairly large sum of money, and, anx- 
ious to meet the best people, she put up 
at a first-class hotel, placing herself 
under the care of a physician with 
European reputation. In this way 
acquired position at once, and 
carefully suppressing the fact that 
was Herr Krupp’s hou 
it be known that she derived her means 
from him. 

Everybody thereupon took her to be 
a relation of Krupp’s, and aiter that 
expressed no surprise that she should 
be so rich. 


month. 


sne 


sekeey er, she let 


The tall woman with the red face, 
who looked so atebige ue in her fash- 
t assiduous in 
following her doctor’s orders, and she 
known figure among 
itients who came Ren all parts 
of the world. When the scores of im- 
pecunious German offi heard that 
she was actually related to the million- 
i Krupp they crowded round her, 

widow to admiration 
yal charm. 

re invit 

cept, and there 
the honor of 


‘ ; ; 
ionable clothes, was mos 


was soon a well- 
cers 


their 


Q ations to 
lunch than she could ac 
was keen competition for 
theater or 
and although 
check was 
large, forward to the 
time when she w be independent of 
it, and would have husband 
and a of her own to manage. 

Purely by accident, she met a man 

ambitions even higher. 

bli s to 

Prussian 

whisper insincerities into her 

acquainted 

with a future king she forgot all other 
men. 

It was a very hot afternoon 
1897, when Maria, walking slowly 
of trees, slipped on 

She would have 
‘cident had not a 

time. The 
affected her, 
toa 


escorting her to the 
Indeed 
Frederic! 


ope ra. 


oftic er 


1 
nome 


= : 
ad considered 
£ ¢+¢ha 


officer Or the 
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1 1 1 
but once she became 


in Au- 
gust, 
between an avenue 
a piece of orange peel. 
met with a serious a 
gentleman caught her in 
however, gravely 
and her rescuer had to escort her 


shoe k, 











friendly seat to give her time to re- 
cover. There he waited politely until 
she signified that she was better, and 
then that she took notice 
medium 
enance, 


it was only 
She saw a man above 
with a saturnine 
dark eyes, and a black mustache. She 
d that the expression of his mouth 


of him. 
height count 
notices 
hovered between a sneer and a 
and somehow his gray suit and light hat 
failed to give a touch of relief to an 
exterior not at all pleasing. However, 
Maria too well bred not to feel 
for the service he had rendered 
her, and she thanked ending up 


identity ° 


scowl, 


Was 


him, 


revealing her 


[ am charmed, madame,” said the 
inger, speaking in I*rench “My 
name is—but, no, { must respect my 
‘ognito. I am the Count d’Este 


\ know me by that.” A pro 
followed, and the next mo 


count had disappeared. 


ou can 
found bow 
ment the 
with 
ringing 
that the 


back to her hotel 
and count 


Maria went 
the wo ds incognito 


c 


her ears. She was sure 
nger had i impressed by her, 
nd she was equally certain that he was 


a great man, for only monarchs and 


their heirs talked of traveling incognito. 
lie was undoubtedly something better 
than a count, although Maria had an 
exaggerated veneration for any Ger- 


man title of nobility. 


Of course, the lady housekeeper from 


YT. - ae * 17, . 
IXssen procured an Almana 
at the hotel, but as it was n 
she could not identify the my 
gentleman, and she might 

ae ee ee ee ee 

» the task had she not m«e 

at the same place the followin 


On this occasion he came 





to her, and in the most charming and 
ral manner entered into conver 

n, carefully inquiring first if she had 

ifiered any ill consequences from the 

evious day’s mishap and expressing 

greatest delight when she declared 


that she was quite well again. 


They parted after half an hour, the 
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count in a sad voice informing her that 
“owing to fear of being recognized and 
respected” he 
his guest at a 
remark fired Maria’s 
went at to the 
within a quarter of 
a score of 


his incognito not being 
could not ask her to be 
restaurant. The 
curiosity, and 

’ 
an hour was surrounded by 
books on the royal families of Europe. 
T+ hare 1 


It took her, how 


to solve the mys 


once 


library, and 


‘ver, nearly two hours 
ery, and it was a bound 


volume of the Paris Figaro that gave 


her the clew she was seeking. 

“Tle’s the Ar hduke Francis Ferdi- 
nand,” she whisp red to herself, and 
her body vibrated. “The heir to the 
hrone! And we're such good friends! 
Ni Pll have no difficulty in being re- 
ceived into the society that I’ve always 
longed ) enter.” 

When she reached her hotel there 
was a retired German colonel waiting 
to take her for a promenade, and at 
any other time Maria would have given 


irtune to be seen in his com- 


pany, but now she almost condescend- 


ingly begged him to excuse her, and 
as she lumbered up the stairs the colo- 
nel could only stand in the hall, stare 
r 1 ] * 2 . . ° 4 
after her, and mutter curses expressive 


of his surprise and anger. He had 
planned to marry the wealthy relative 
of Frederick Krupp, and so save him- 


elf from bankruptcy. But Maria 
Elussman had no use for common colo- 
She could think only of her 








august friend, the heir to the throne of 
Austria. 

It her i ntion to keep her dis- 
overy to herself, but when on the third 
day she found the count obvio usly 
waiting for her she could not restrain 
herself. The count was in one of hi 

elancholy moods, but since eeing him 
last she had read in s il papers how 
addicted he was to pess te and she 
had dy come to the conclusion that 
her mission in life was to save him 


ielancholia and give him a new 


from 1 


interest. 
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“Your imperial and royal highness,” 
she began, when he started convulsively 
and |; _ a warning hand on her arm. 

“Ah, I see you have discovered my 
secret,” he said with a most anxious 
expression. “Trust a woman’s wit to 
get to the truth. You pierced may in- 
cognito, madame. But I am not angry. 
It is proof you take an interest in an 
unhappy man. I thank you for it.” 

“Unhappy?” she asked in amaze- 
ment. “Your royal highness——” 

“My name is Franz—to my friends,” 
he said, looking at her steadily, “and 
we are friends, are we not?” 

Maria could scarcely speak, so over- 
come was she by the honor. Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand was so natural and 
such a delightful companion! That 
very day he told her how his uncle, 
the emperor, was trying to force him 
to marry an archduchess he did not 
love, and he recounted scenes in the 
Hofburg at Vienna which simply en- 
thralled Krupp’s lady housekeeper, who 
felt that she was, indeed, taking a peep 
into the most exclusive court in Europe. 

“T can go nowhere without being pes- 
tered,” said the melancholy archduke. 
“I have no real friends. The czar and 
the kaiser only invite me to their pal- 
aces to introduce me to princesses, I 
am considered merely a pawn on the 
chessboard of Europe, and they never 
seem to think that I have & heart like 
other men and that I long for a sweet, 
sympathetic wife.” He pressed her 
hand and looked into her eyes, and 
Maria Hussmann had difficulty in keep- 
ing on her feet, she was so overcome 
by emotion as she walked in that shady 
avenue, and knew that she was being 
made love to by the future Emperor of 
Austria and King of Hungary. 

“You understand now why I am in 
Aix-la-Chapelle,” he resumed after a 
pause. “I can experience a little lib- 
erty here, and by paying cash for every- 
thing I have no need to reveal my iden- 
tity. Of course, I dare not draw 


checks on my bankers, for that would 
give me away completely. Oh, ma- 
dame, I am thankful that I came here, 
for I have never been so happy before.” 

The courtship was not a long one; 
indeed, it was much too short for the 
romantic madame. Nearly every after- 
noon she met the archduke, and he 
always had some fresh story to tell her 
of the Hofburg—the secret 
visits there, the drawing up of impor- 
tant treaties at midnight, the removing 
of political enemies, and the real mean- 
ing of various public actions of the em 
peror. Incidentally he 
Maria as to the real character of Fred- 
erick Krupp. He was, of course, very 
sorry to have to draw the line at the 
millionaire, he said, even if madame 
was ] 


kaiser’s 


enlightened 


a relative of the Cannon King’s, 
but Maria hastened to dissociate her- 
self from her “relation,” explaining that 
she had a fortune independent of him 
and that if ever she married she would 
not want to see too much of the kaiser’s 
friend. 

A fortnight after the accident the 

luke formally asked Maria to be 
his wife. She had been expecting the 
proposal for days, but she was sur- 
prised almost into hysterics when he 
actually made the offer. It seemed too 
good to be true. Aix-la-Chapelle was 
then crowded with beauties of all sorts 
and conditions. Some af the loveliest 
heiresses in Europe were to be scen 
daily in the town. The archduke had 
only to reveal himself to be welcomed 
with enthusiasm by them, and yet 
had chosen her! It was undoubted 
the greatest compliment she could pos- 
sibly receive, 

[In the faintest of tones said 
“Yes,” and the archduke bowed over 
her hand and impressed a respectful 
kiss upon it. 

“Of course, we'll be married at once,” 
said Franz Ferdinand, who was the 
most attentive and enthusiastic of 
lovers. “Until you are my wife I shall 


1 
sne 
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not know a moment’s peace, for if the 
got to know of my matrimo- 
nial plans he would have you kidnaped, 
Maria, and I would be left to mourn 
your LOSS. 


i am 


emperor 


tine, 
ad You 


any 
flutter. 
now.” 
delightful it was to the 
every after dusk and dis- 
question of imme liate mar- 
re! They made plans, only to 
nake them at their next meeting. Once 
f period of 
housel had to live 
her fiance, but, 
return to Aix-la-Chapelle, he 
unexpectedly recalled to Vienna to 
in a council of state at the 


ready for you at 
‘ranz,” she said in a 
forever 


know | am your 


How meet 
archduke day 
the 


un- 


three days Krupp’s 
seeing 


for a 
without 


. 11 ] 
explained 


secper 


“ . S| 
as ne 


part 
burg. 

“Again the emperor talked of my 
one of my cousins,” he sa id 


scow a ! 


marrying 
with a He little realizes that 
{ am about to wed the girl of my heart, 
and whom | mean make 
empress when the right time comes.” 
They discussed the best to go 
to have the ceremony performed. Vari- 
our continental cities were mentioned, 
but rejected, and eventually the arch- 
duke’s suggestion that they travel to 
at once, go through the mar- 
riage ceremony at a registry office, then 
in the presence of a preist, and after- 
ward return to Aix-la-Chapelle 
adopted. From there [Francis 
nand was to inform his uncle 
what had happened and prepare 
into Austria with his 
by his side. 
“Once you are 


will not be able to 


one to my 


piace 


London 


try 
ist, 


was 
Ferdi- 

to 
for 


bride 


as 


his entry 


mine even the em- 
separate us,” 
vou 


peror 
he assured het 
can always rely upon my love and pro- 
1 am sure the Austrians and 


take my ide 


7 . 1 
confidently, “and 


tection 


Hungarians will lovely bi 
hearts.” 
this much 
one thing 
for the archduke 


to their 
upon there 
to do, and 


to send for 


’ ‘ £8 
Vith settied 


more 
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money to meet the expenses of their 

wedding and subsequent honeymoon, 

He spoke so glibly of his immense for- 

tune that poor Maria did not dare re- 

fer to the few thousand do she 

had in the bank at [Esse llowevef, 

he spared her any embarrassment by 

laughingly advisi ier to take what- 

iy out of the German 

ror, my uncle, 

yu of it.” Maria 

‘uctions to her 

ad the money in 

y for a short 

handed if over to Franz 
suggestion. 

the mel- 

Aix-la- 


ling 
Cil > 


llar 
tials 


ever mon 


Mmpe 


as 
on his 


per and 


night, and, travé 
reached London 
were both dead 
very hay PY» and 

Austrian heir 
another man. 
and talk rap- 
s bride, 


ON 
circuitous route, 
‘he y 
i€Ss 
ing the 
to have become 
gh and joke 
irously of the love he bore hi 
s all impatience for their brief 
y to the registry office in the 
borhood of the Strand. 
crowded at the time. 
June Queen Victoria had 
Diamond Jubilee and if 
oyalties had departed there were 
from all 
great 


seeme d 
He could la 


and he wi 


1 oe aden 
notable signt-seers 


he earth to make the 
an usu 

best time for ts, 5 

luke, beaming upon Maria as they 

’ > i 7 

1 the reg- 

Lond have 

royalty in their midst 

won't trouble to bother 


eresting. 


ally int 
said the 
to leave the hotel for 


. “These mers 


they 


seemed to 
fairyland 
she stood 
‘rdinand and 
‘ned them into man 
most matter-of-fact 


ed that they had 


the 


V1ie 


and 
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to give false names, but she was well 
aware that such a small fraud would 
not invalidate the marriage. 

A couple of clerks, called in and re- 
warded with five dollars each, officiated 
as witnesses, and then Maria and her 
princely husband went out into the sun- 
shine and tried to realize that the won- 
derful event had happened. 

They had a merry little lunch for two 
at a quiet hotel, and in the afternoon 
they went for a drive through London. 
At night they had a box at one of the 
principal theaters, and Francis Ferdi- 
nand talked of taking her down to 
Windsor to see the queen. 

“Her majesty has a warm heart, and 
she will sympathize with us,” he de- 
clared. 

How Maria’s heart beat when she 
listened to him talking so familiarly 
of the crowned heads of Europe! 
“She'll stand by us, and she’s the most 
powerful woman in the world. know 
Wilhelm and Nicholas shed 
tears over my supposed loss of dignity, 
but I don't 

Maria had agreed to keep their mar- 
her husi had 
to break the 
with daily 

and ex- 
plans for a tour of the 


vill bluster 
care.” 


riage a until and 
chosen the right moment 
news to his uncle, and what 
drives, visits to the theaters, 


courts 


citing 
of Europe, she let a whole week go by 
. 1 * . ‘ 4 1 ‘ + ~ 
in London without having broken her 
promise. Yet she wished that she could 
tell som f the I hotel, 
es] ecially 

were in the habit of regarding her with 


’ , 
ks. It would 


those fashionable dames who 


r hI ’ 
untavorabie lo: 
them to treat her respectfull 


all very well for Francis Ferdinz 


4 2 


wish for privacy, but 
With anxiety to i 


} 
sne 


her exploit. 

She dropped hints in 
her maid, and between lunch and after- 
she 


noon tea one mild September day 


found a pleasant gentleman beside her, 


who opened a conversation and deftly 
extracted a statement concerning her 
husband. This person happened to be 
a journalist, and, the game ending, the 
wires were busy conveying the startling 
information that the heir to the throne 
of Austria had married Maria Huss- 
mann, Frederick Krupp’s lady house- 
keeper ! 

The kaiser was at the Sans Souci 
Palace at Potsdam when Von Falken- 
hayn, greatly excited, brought to him 
the newspaper which contained the 
fateful news. Wilhelm read with puck- 
ered eyebrows, and then burst into a 
loud laugh. 

“Good! It is splendid!” he ex- 
claimed, radiant with pleasure. Not 
long before he and the Austrian heir 
had had a furious quarrel, and the em- 
peror saw in this mésalliance a chance 
to discredit him. “We ought to benefit 
by this. Telegraph to Frederick Krupp 
for particulars about the lady. We 
must concoct a story to her discredit, 
and have it circulated in Austria and 
Hungary. If only the people will turn 
against him Francis Joseph will de- 
prive him of his position as heir, and 
I will see to it that the next one is a 
friend of ours.” 

Meanwhile the bridegroom had also 
read the statement in a London paper, 
and without a trace of annoyance had 
questioned his wife. Maria confessed 
that she had been unable to resist the 
temptation to proclaim her pride and 
iness, and he did not reprove her 

“Tt is only human, after all,” 
, “for girls do not marry arch- 
every day.” So he kissed her 
went downstairs, and she never 

him again. 
hird person read about the affair 
perhaps, more interest than any- 
else, and he was the real Francis 
Ferdinand himself. He was at his pal- 
ace in Hungary, and the announcement 
of his marriage pleased him immensely. 
Three years were to elapse before he 
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was to become the husband of the 
Countess Sophy Chotex, later Duchess 
of Hohenburg, and seventeen more 
years before their double murder was 
all wars. 
sing 
the fraud, but when a dete from 
Scotland Yard called at the hotel he 
found a weeping bride. Her hus- 
ippeared, and she was des- 
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trated on discovering the retreat of the 


impostor, 
His history was a peculiar one. Jo- 
hann Scht nidt, his real name, was the 
Berlin boot: who, after 
terms of imprisonment, had 
an inmate of lunatic 
caped from this prison 
the doctors, 
\ix-la- 


impres- 
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numerous 
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asylum. He es 
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however, 
would not 
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NE of the most disquieting influences which discourage persons who are 

O doing their everlasting best to be strictly honest in all their acts, is to 

have their motives misconstrued. And it seems to be a mean trait in 

human nature to delight in casting evil significance and suggesting evil inference. 

Yes, just as surely as a double meaning, bad or good, can be given words 
and acts, one may reckon almost as nil the chance that the latter will be chosen. 

Never for an instant, where two inferences can be drawn, is it considered 
possible, often even by friends, and surely by the public in general, that good in- 
tentions prompted the acts in question. And as there is an old legal maxim, 
“by the outward acts we are to judge of the inward secrets”—that we can only 
decide on men’s intentions from their conduct—the person who does not avoid 
all appearance of evil on venturing upon an innocent act of pleasure, kindness, or 
business takes desperate chances with his character. 

We number among our friends a criminal of long standing, who was driven 
into a life of crime by acting in fearless disregard of public opinion because he 
thought it small, mean, deceitful, craven to deliberately avoid appearances of 
evil when no evil was done. 

Our friend was born in a small town, one of those places where every one 
is known to the other, at least by sight. He was convivial by nature and par- 
ticularly fond of playing shuffle-board, pool, billiards, and cards, though he en- 
tered into these games purely for the sport of playing them, never gambling. 

Not being a person of means, he frequented, that he might enjoy his favorite 
pastimes, the “poor man’s clubhouse”’—saloon, And when he went into a saloon 
he used the front door, not the side entrance nor the back fence. In addition 
to this he treated people—men and women alike—as he himself 
treated. It made no difference where he met thes 
them were of doubtful character; he greeted them 
his acquaintanceship was purely friendly and cot 
friends was evil, he never took part in their evi 

But among the great majority of the 
those who simply drew conclusions from his outs 
was considered the flagrantly wicked young man of the to 
was not. As a matter of fact, he was one of the finest b 

When there came a defalcation in the bank where our friend 
the evidence against him was not conclusive, yet public opinion 
acter weighed so heavily against him that he was convicted. He 
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You don’t have to take his word or ours for tl for Ic 
cence was proved. But he served five long years, and when he 
what with natural resentment, being an ex-convict, and prison 
started to be a sure-enough criminal. 

And what does all this teach us? That if we don’t wish to have people 
think badly of us, no matter how innocent our acts may be, these acts must be 
free from possible evil inference. Or must we commit them on the sly? Or 


must human nature change? 
Re) 


What do you think? 





If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, ad= 
dressed envelope. She wiil analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you 
her expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations, 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed. 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped, addressed envelope, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a personal letter. 


W. G. Danters, Des Moines.—I did not reply to your last letter because I 
lost your address. Please don’t think that I am indifferent to your interesting 
communication. Write me occasionally and let me know how the game is com- 


ing on. 


DovustruL.—My dear girl—or, are you an odd sort of boy? Anyway, it 
doesn’t matter; your character is the same—you need to have a lot of common 
sense injected into your system. First of all, drop that sentimental, languishing 
air and try to put some humor into your make-up. You are, I will grant, natu- 
rally_sensitive and idealistic, which is all right, but this has gone to seed, leaving 
you without good, sturdy roots down into mother earth. You are shy because 
you are self-conscious, and self-conscious because of what I have just pointed 
out. 1 know you will scorn the advice, but here it is: Stop reading for a while 
and devote every spare moment to athletics. Run the blessed feet off of you, 
and lots of your nonsense will disappear. Get up enthusiasm for some form of 
port and devote your analytical and supersensitive mind to the job of watching 
your muscles grow. If you'll do that for at least half a year I'll guarantee a cure. 


Tommir Dipter.—Tommy, yours is a case which is exactly the reverse of 
Doubtful. What you need is to stop, look, and listen, as per the directions so 
often found on rural roads. In a word, Tommy, you need to learn that there 
really are other things in the world besides baseball and a forty-two-inch chest 
measurement. No wonder the girl “passed you up.” What did you talk to her 
about? Ever try to read some of those books she liked so well? No! Of 
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course not! Yet she was game enough to learn about baseball, just to please 
you. Why didn’t you reciprocate? I'll tell you, Tommy: Because you were 
too lazy and too selfish. Yet you are not without feeling, as this anguish wail 
of yours attests. “Girls are queer,” are they? Huh! Suppose that girl had 
insisted on talking about /rer likes and her affairs, and her books and her friends, 
and had snorted when you suggested any of your friends, or your affairs, or 
your likes? Think it over, Tommy; think it over. Your problem is precisely 
the same as that of a great many older men who write me. 


Mrs. Ennis.—Your handwriting shows me “that yours is a character which 
is surprisingly cold and reticent. I cannot imagine you spontaneously responding 
to anything or anybody. ‘That being so, it is not to be wondered ai that you 
find difficulty in making and keeping friends. Like begets like, you know. No, 
I don’t suggest that you foolishly try to seem what you are not, but [ do sug- 
gest that you try to show that real honesty, sincerity, and fidelity which is at 
the root of your character. Open up a little. Never mind the fact that you 
can’t talk “frivolity.” Don’t try to; but try to interest those “who know” in 
some of the serious and interesting subjects which interest you. Yes, | agree 
that archeology is tremendously absorbing. I’ve dabbled in it a little myself. 
If you try you can make it very fascinating to anybody. I once spent a wonder- 
ful two hours telling a newsboy, who could not read or write, about the ruins 
of Egypt. We sat facing Cleopatra’s Needle, in Central Pas ‘*k, and when we 
finally parted I left him gravely fingering the hieroglyphics which he could j 
touch by standing on the tips of his bare toes. That was an illuminating experi- 
ence for him, I do believe, but it was far more so to me. See? 


Mortner Fotry.—My dear, I’m wishing that you had given me your address, 
because it’s quite impossible to deal with all your problems here. Yes, as to 
your feeling heart. Yes, as to your very unusual mental equipment. Yes, as 
to executive ability. Yet there are elements in your personality—not in your 
character—which are “difficult.” 


nnn. Mk (rt thrak 
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Frankly, you are no more really fitted to be the head of a household or 
to be too closely and personally associated with people than “nothing, at all, at 
all!’ You ought to be sitting at the head of a large, very orderly desk, from 
which you could plot the movements and work of half a thousand or so. So 
removed from too close contact, you would be especially and rather wonder- 
fully efficient. There—that’s your problem. It’s the too close pressure of 
people, even of those you love—I almost said, especially of those you love— 
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which is disastrous. I am no prophet, despite your feeling that I stand in 
the place of one, and so I don’t know what you can do about it. But, if you 
have the courage of that will power, expressed in your long and aggressive “t” 
bars, you will find a way out. Don’t be fooled by the thought that your personal 
relationships must be maintained. The farther away you keep your personal 
relationships, the better. Transfer your obligations to a professional career, 
if you can. Check up this advice with that previously given, and you'll have 
the whole layout. 

Dotortes.—Anybody with that rounded, top-heavy upper loop fs either 
“musically inclined,” as the expression goes, or is a dancer. I have a feeling 
that that blown up and out, inflated loop shows a certain buoyancy of tone re- 
ceptiveness, but that’s only a theory. The indication, however, I'll swear to. 
So there you are, Dolories. Your “t” bar shows that you possess will power 
and courage and determination, and the even rather heavy, pen pressure shows 
your vitality and stamina, 
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I like your ae as indicated to me by your writing and your sig- 
nature. It is vital, ardent, and yet very practical. You ought to be a success. 


BIBICELE 


HOW TO READ CHARACTER IN 
HANDWRITING 


LESSON XXVIII 
The Most Important Letter 
Ts letter t—the small letter, and not the capital—can undoubtedly tell 


us more about a writer, by itself, than a number of other letters and 
formations combined. 

The meaning of the letter lies mostly in its horizontal stroke. Broadly 

speaking, the length and strength of this stroke is the gauge by which we can 
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measure the will power of the hand which wrote it. We can also estimate a 
great many other qualities by the angle at which the stroke is inclined, or its shape. 

The ordinary copy book t demands that the horizontal stroke shall be placed 
neatly midway of the perpendicular stroke, and that it shall not be longer or 
quite as long as that stroke. But the people who follow this rule are few; a 
fact for which character students should be profoundly grateful. If all writers 
followed the rule, we would have careful, perhaps accurate and probably trust- 
worthy, people to deal with, but we would have no flavor or spice to existence, 
for these even, careful t’s show a slavish obedience to custom, and a dull fol- 
lowing of conventionality. Such t’s are found in writing which conforms to 
them; small, too carefully made letters, laborious, stiff connecting strokes be- 
tween letters, and capitals painfully awkward or even more painfully ornamented. 
People using this type of writing are often estimable persons, but are totally 
without ardor or imagination and, alas, have little or no humor. 


ST HY IOMRE: 
EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 


CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. BURNS 


Mr. William J. Burns is a well-known criminologist, who for years has been 
engaged in the study and investigation of crime and criminals. Any of our readers 
may consult Mr. Burns through this magazine in regard to any matter relating to 
crime and its detection, to psychological problems, and the protection of life and 
property against criminals and other evil-doers. Letters seeking expert information 
along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, 
79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally by Mr. 
Burns, without charge, if stamp for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed in this 
department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted, when so desired. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


MortimMer.—A detective does not become the accomplice of a criminal even 
when his knowledge of the criminal’s plans would have enabled him to prevent 
the commission of the crime. His act in trapping a criminal, if limited to mere 
entrapment, does not render him liable to punishment, nor does it in any way 
excuse or palliate the criminal deed. The “roping” of a criminal, which con- 
sists in gaining his confidence, would frequently be impossible, unless a detective 
were to be fully cognizant of the plans of that criminal. In the case of revenue 
officers, who seek illicit liquor, the officer frequently must ask for the prohibited 
beverage, an act, in itself, contrary to law. The detective has a large license in 
all work. designed for the finding and convicting of criminals. Few detec- 
tives, considering the great number of them, take advantage of this. Of course, 
if discovered doing so, the penalty is heavy. 

A detective when posing as a criminal among a band of criminals is not 
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liable for any act save that of murder. Stolen goods may be returned, and if 

the detective thinks that he may secure evidence he is fully justified in going on 

any law-breaking expedition and participating in it. He is never, under any 

circumstances, justified in murder or in allowing murder to be done. In that 
ise he must, if necessary, reveal his identity by defending the victim. 


S, O. S.—I do not believe in methods of intimidation. A detective should 
o much better a man and have so much stronger a will than a criminal that 
ugh that will and that character he can beat down the criminal’s resistance 
wring a confession from him. Confessions extorted by force, threats, and 
are frequently unreliable. A nervous and weakened criminal, undergoing 
erilling which tortures his nerves, will often confess to anything for the sake 
eetting instant release from his sufferings, trusting to luck not to be subjected 
it again. A detective ought to know something about the psychology of 
iman nature. If your man is a surly brute, who knows nothing but brute force, 
at him down by an iron will, and by a stern, unbending manner. But if you 
ive one of the weak, trembling, loose-jawed lot to deal with, then inspire his 
fidence and trust. I have done this many a time and got a confession, but 
e such a confession often sent my man to prison, I never knew one of them 
lly bear me a grudge for what I had done. 


HOW TO KNOW YOUR NEIGHBOR 
CONDUCTED BY A. T. CRAIG 


Mr. A. T. Craig is a master of the science that makes it possible for us to unders- 
different persons’ natures by studying their facial and bodily characteristics, so 
we may know which of our acquaintances would make congenial social com=- 
panions, which suitable business associates, et cetera. Unless your case is urgent, Mr. 
Craig would prefer that you wait until his articles treat upon the subject in which you 
particularly interested. However, if you are confronted with problems that de- 
ud immediate attention, in dealing with some individual, write Mr. Craig fully of 
ynditions which baffle you, give as complete a description of the person in ques= 
as you can, and, when possible, inclose a photograph. Mr. Craig then will give 
ir case his personal attention. All photographs will be carefully returned, if a 
iped, addressed envelope, of the proper size for the photograph, is sent. This 

ice is free. 


The Mouth, Continued 


Pars HE full mouth, the upper lip of which is marked by a well-defined “cupid’s 


distinctly the artistic mouth. It is possessed by nearly all suc- 

riters and painters. It shows a close union with the good, 

rm earth and all its normal appetites and normal emotions. Such people 

fond of good food, but not heavy eaters; they are sensitive to beauty, but 

obsessed by it, and usually they have a sense of humor. 

This mouth is most often found associated with blue or gray eyes and with 

ly rounded physical frame. Such people are the best-tempered and most 

ble of humanity. ‘They are not efficient for routine work, but are won- 
ily efficient for any work which requires initiative and self-reliance. 

e medium mouth, which has the cupid’s bow, with the lower lip quite thin, 

a combination of all varieties of dispositions. These are the best “mix- 
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ers”; are nearly always good salesmen, and are most frequently found upon the 
stage. The very thin mouth, with a sharp and very beautiful cupid’s bow, shows 
that the possessor is bad-tempered, but has personal charm, and has an unusual 
mind. These are the people who are most successful in positions of authority, 
who are social leaders, and who know how to dress. 

Mouths which are drawn down at the corners, whether full or thin, express 
discouragement and lack of enterprise. Those which turn up are either expres- 
sive of hope or of irresponsibility, according to how the rest of the face reads. 

A beautiful mouth, full or semifull, is always the sign of a person who is 
capable of being an interesting lover. 

The thin mouth, even when associated with fine eves and a beautiful skull, 
shows coldness of temperament. This rule has no exceptions. Full-mouthed 
people should not mate with thin-lipped people. The thin-lipped find the full- 
mouthed too emotional, and the full-mouthed find the thin-lipped too critical. 
If this one fact alone were generally known, it would do a great deal to make 
marriages more congenial. 


UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 
Ts other day a letter came to me from an inmate of one of our large 


Eastern prisons. I am reproducing it just as I received it; read through 
it carefully, for it all has to do with this week’s problem. 

“Dear Mr. Ketcer: I want to let you know how much I enjoy DeTectTIve 
Story MaGazine, and especially the Under the Lamp department. I read every 
issue from cover to cover. Sometimes the puzzles are too much for me, but 
when I see the answer in the next issue, I call myself six kinds of an idiot, for 
the trouble is I give up too soon, Always the solution is just one or two steps 
beyond the point where I leave off. But I don’t miss more than one in nine 
or ten, at that. 

“Your magazine is the chief diversion TIT have here. Often T read over 
twice an extra-good story. They treat us all right here, but life in this sort 
of a place is none too good at best. I’m sorry for what I did, and you can bet 
when I get out—and it'll be in another eight months—I’m going to make good 
and show the world I’m not bad clean through because I made one slip. 

“IT made up a puzzle myself, which I’m inclosing herewith. It’s something 
different from any I have seen so far. The answer is something special I want 
to say to you. But you must work it out for yourself. If you think it’s good 
enough, you can use the idea in the magazine for other members of the Under 
the Lamp circle to try their hand at. 

“Here it is. As you say yourself, ‘Go to it!’ 

“EVINF TRAU OAIP KFTHL NSTOTRO IRSIJ XEY QOMINR 
LEBESM YRTZ BHINC JSONEOK UTEAV SEACCUT DOLE WDALX 
AITB VNW GIPH CKSD PNTHEQ HHEI RDTOBS MTWAYN FGCG. 

Yours truly, 
“No. NINE SIXTy-EIGHT.” 


I won't spoil a good problem by going into an analysis of it, or even by 
suggesting a method of approach. I will say, though, that I think this one of 
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the best problems in concealed messages we have had in some time. Next Tues- 
day’s issue will contain the solution. 

The answer to last week’s cipher exercise is: “It saves time, in the long 
run, to get all the data possible about a cipher before you begin to solve it.” 
The cipher was, of course, of the substitution class; every text letter was repre- 
sented by two pairs of numbers, with a dash between. In making up the cipher, 
Mr. Eddy, its author, divided the alphabet into six groups, consisting of ABC and 
) for the first group, EFGH and I for the second, JKLM and N the third, 
OPOR and S the fourth, TUVW and X the fifth, and Y and Z the sixth group, 
The second number of the first pair was the key to the group; the first number of 
the second pair was the designator of the letter in that group; the other two num- 
bers were extraneous—merely used for a blind. Thus, 51-86, the first cipher 
ejuivalent for a letter, meant “Group 1 (which is the second of the six groups; 
the first is the O group) letter 8; (they are numbered 0, 2, 4, 6, and 8, except 
the first group, which begins with 2.) A bit complicated, but very effective, eh? 
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Among the Features in Next Tuesday’s Issue are: 


CHUCK HENNEBY’S GIRL 


A Long, Complete Novel 
By CHRISTOPHER B. BOOTH 





Additional Installments of 


| THE DEMON 


By HARRINGTON STRONG : 


THE UNSEEN EAR 


By NATALIE SUMNER LINCOLN 


| THE CRIME MUSEUM OF THE 
| PARIS POLICE 


Ancther article in the series on the police departments of 
Europe, by our special correspondent, 


JOSEPH GOLLOMB 





Short Stories by Arthur P. Hankins, J. R. Ward, 
iloward Ellis Davis, and others. 
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This department, condasted in duplicate in DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE 
and WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE, thus giving louble service, is offered 
free of charge to our readers. Its purpose is to aid. ‘Gem ‘in getting in touch with 
pereane Bs whom they have lost track. 

le it 


will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 

*“*blind’’ if you prefer. itn sending “bling ‘nations. you must, of course, sive us your right name and address, so that we 
can forward promptly any letters that may come for you: We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us 
unsuitable. 

if it can be avoided, please do not send us a ‘‘General Delivery’’ post-office address, for experience has proved that 
those persons who are not specific as to address often have mail that we send them returned (to us marked ‘‘not four 4 
it would be well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 

When you heer from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your notice out 

Mg readers, heip those whose friends or relatives are missing, as you as like to be helped if you were in a similar 
position 

WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or telegram, asking for money ‘‘to get home,”’ 
cetera, until you are absolutely certain that the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 
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, Figs. JESSE Be Ewen .0ur years ago he lived at GARCIA, LILLIAN.—She left her home in Oakland, 
ay 








ity, South Dakota He was then twenty-one years California, a short time ago, and had her children, two 
Sail, with black curly hair sNghtly streaked with gray, girls and a boy, with her. The girls are eight and nine 
ind a fair complexion I would be glad to years old, and the boy is six They are all dark, and 

him or TYrom any member of his family Mrs. the mother is very fair Her sister very much worried 

ham Bay, 6322 Compton Avenue, Los Angeles, about her, and will be most grateful to any one who can 





give her news of her. If she sees this she is asked to 
write, in all confidence, to Sister, care of this magazine 

























STARR, TED.—He was twenty years old last May, is CARR, IRENE.—She has not been heard from since Au- 
about six feet tall, has ry dark hair and dark blue gust, 1918, when she was in St. Louis, Missouri. She is 
€ nd a scar on his left cheek, Ile left home twenty-one years old, of Irish and French descent Any 
tw 3 1 his may be working information will be thankfuliy received by her mother, Mrs, 
ri eo e used to ‘ cowboy and was Blanche Porter, 915 North Fifteenth Street, St. Louis, 
é tl life. Sh hopes if he sees this Missouri. 
that he w to. her. 1 ho has seen him 
or 3 ar it of his will do a great DEVON, GEORGE.—He sailed from 1d in the 
f r y writing to Mrs. Starr, car this magazine, “Tudor Prince,”” in 1908, and has not been heard of since 

he left that boat in New York Any kind reader who may 

Flaca fe SEUnee and FRANK,.— Thes last heard have information about him will do a great kit ne by 
( nia several years ag 1elr parents are old writing to his brothe tanley Devon, 14 Melbor ‘Street, 
nd i are ntly about Everton, Liverpool, : 

t ) be most gratefully_re- 
ceive by ) y Sylvia Martin, 208 1-2 East JOHNSON, GUS, who, in the summer of 1916, was pro- 
Okmulgee Street, Musko ee, Oklahoma. Prietor of a billiard room in Seattle, and was having a 


small chooner built for coast trade, I would li e to 
oi tena siemens know his present address, and renew our brief but pleas- 
tele Ae eee ne ae tala awe . eee od ant acquaintance. O. W. Pierce, 1745 North Pennsylvania 
t i Fry, Headquarter pany, Fourty-fourth Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 
tr *resicle ea brancisec 
= oa oe . ‘ LUCIUS.—Your mother is much worried about you. Write 
TRI NK, PAUL ee ee ee ae ee home and tell her you are all right. Dallas. 
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0 ny one who knows his whereabouts will do a Ther ‘as eihicn 
great favor és writir to H. Hasbrouck, 9 Harrison Street, w “gto baer ml da Bae mRS. a. aes a hy A 3 
P epsie, New York. news of them will be gl received by Daisy Barrett, who 
is now Mrs. FL. W. Chiswell, 236 Laurier Avenue West 

from Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 
son 

a HAGA. Jone .— He moved eles some years 
a f 1 afte a rt corres] etters sent to him 
/ ther were ‘re turned. His old I. Klaus, would 





indred like to hear from him. 


PURCELL, BERT.—When last heard from 
L ‘ville, Kentucky, in 1913-14 He is about five feet 





with the 






toanoke, Vir- ‘s tall, and is now bly thirty-five years old 
wral John ip, New Mexico ut | 
has a roaming disposi- 
I ace very lor n old 
HASKETT, ROBER T HENRY.—Twenty- would be glad to hear from him, and will r - 
t Va ‘ for | t Is nfor 3 th his present whereabouts. M 
m J. S., care of th is magazine 























































Cs aI 
\ t I ie ALLPORT.—I e to hear from who 
l he daughter I V knew my brother, apt fom A dl 
t away yout five feet x out of San Franel t t r his t 
exior au had a I resa Allport ‘ t oe a. We 
fa \ inf enth Street, 1, Calif 2 
lanie Wiketaon, cae of DONOVAN. EDWARD J—When last heard of he was 
2 ‘ sailing the Great Lakes with his uncle He w formerly 
EN, ISiDOR H.—<« ! er a Soe ond. Ht vie ease of <his vane . 
! fr \ mu David 1 34 , = or 
i aes , PETERSON, JACOB.—This was my father’s name. He 
‘ rm in Pennsylvania, a 0, left his me whet 
MARION.-—~i 1 t ‘ 1 or write I Oe eee we od : an ne Ls 1 
I BE .. lor 1 ar imxious t 1 Ke to 7 had t med x 
oe wl . t m and three ii ! am anxious to I 
to te yu I r some tr ¢ and ‘e lad te r 
LEVEY, !RENE.—s t heard vt 0 ‘porbaon pe ave “Sn Rone iia 
r from \ m Highland New Jerse t New 
c es ES 6 See ae ae to G SIMMONS. JUNE F.—Ile was last heard of seven 
a he was in Remlig, Tex H sf y " 
i) last ! t 
ORR, OSA ANNA.—s bout fifteen years old and ' it him 
as H iN t ( hter of Bb Arkansas 
o > was U. S. ¢ Cor er of Ken 
lex Ar t t that iH left Lo I t 
M Bs Osa | of in RK old - 
M M J K Ar ol le. It t 
« by writ 0 for i 
i ae t I ved by M Kat M. W 
McGINN, FRANCIS PATRICK He is twenty-f year 
feet S 3 t ard of Dlac I and iu barb fort Y vears of 
i He ¥ t beard from 1! 4 er N t is last | 
i ter roar anxious to find 1 i" ¢ | 
! f ny it t will hel a Fy 
t M ( iH i t l Mr John ¢ M 
He used to liv n Chicago, but 
Me Anderson, Ir r in 1915. die SUELDENSOPE. Vinee and CHRIS.—They ar 
i t ail light | r i t ‘ and a fifty years old rest tively and 
bes t I ! trom t tt Any 1 of were hg oe BR into lowa, in 189 Any news 
h be by LB this magazir them, or of their family, will be reatly appreciated by 
their cousin, Mrs Villiam Gueldenzopf, care of this m i- 
ANDREWS, ALVA.—TI last add 3 Was 801 zine. 
Ke icky Street, D is, Tex She is ed to write to au 
Ola fr 1, O. 1 Tr, ¢ ft n . GILLESPIE, MURRAY EDWARD.—He rm i 
Johnville, New Brunswick, Canada, and 
COATS, HOWARD CLYDE.—Ikk j c fr vas 1 he empl 
i last heard of w living i & We par even year ) 
bh father nd aunt Some one ' l a brid in Clyd 3 t ou 
Ww e to know where he ‘ Hd 1 grateful for any that would help her to f 
fre t Ww give news of him Mr ( her brother Mary 83 Monatiquot Avenu Brain- 





m ny it 
care of his magazine tree, Massachusetts. 
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JOSEPHSON, SYDNEY and 
heard from shortly before the War, 
New York City If they wish to 
they fon ld write to B. Segal, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


were last 
living in 

news 
North, 


MAX.—They 
when they were 
hear some ood 
Girard Avenue 





about June 1, 1918, 
poping at Buffalo, tal 


NORTON, s. - He left New Yor 
saying | V i to ¢ 

ing a boat across the lake to Detr and then go on 
! Iroquois Hotel in Buffalo fre 
th, and left without giving 
ad a large steamer trunk and a 
find out who took his baggage 
ver 1 nee r 



















of his family, and will eeply 
Norton, care of this maga 

MeCLELLAN, GEOR RGE LOYD is twenty-or 3 
old, six fe tall, with brown ey r hair i 
plexion. e are tattoo marks ot rms of two w 1 
and his Initia GL H He third ¢ necr 
chi and when Iast beard of he w in fol 
ginia, on a hip hound f the ¢ coast w in 
January 1920 An ‘ws of be gladiy received 


of this mag 





by his mother, Mrs. H. McCle 





SHEETS, By ogi a When last heard from he was in 
the oi ! allfornia, about 1918 He is twent age 
years « hair and dark complexion hte 
asked is t Sheets, 16 Nor th 
Elever L 

in a convent in 
* of my pec i as 

in the home. 
be very lad to 





stance in this mat- 
le haughnesy, 





SHULTZ,  sULIA A - years ago her family lost all 





trace of he . - live in a small 

braska r near M unt Cook Her sister v 
grateft w « give her any infor 
will | her M 8s. H Neihaus 





Hamilton Avenue, Ind nay 3, Indiana 


HODGE, 


feet eight inche 


JAMES. 
tall 








City, early in 1919 
any or who will 1 r i mn. m 
2509 West Dauphin Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 








HANSEN, JULIUS.—You have nothing 
Write to yOur daughter, M. D. H. B., care 


LEGGO, HAR®LD P. nown as pidgeks He left New 
k, N Jersey, in’ Fel y is 8, 


ark, r Ln s home in K 


of th 3 ‘ma izin 

















ton, itchewan, Canada Any 4 ws of h m ei i 
gladly received. If he 3 this I hope 1 ite me. 
Louis Pareiat, 45 Pemberton Street, Worcester, oe: 
chusett 
ESTES, REVEREND ALEC.—About eight years » he 
Was tl astor of Cook’s Pre terlan Church, in Toron 
Canad t there f ate in Detroit An old 
school neighbor glad to hear from him, 
and w ate th of any reader who will 
be good to send address. William James Hen- 
dersot this ma ne 
P Moet edhe f ERNEST.—Ile was last heard from in Los 
when his brother died in he service His 
out hin will be grateful for any 


find her 
When last 
employ of 
ik very much t 
care of this magazine 





present whereabouts A. L., 


CER, CARL M.—lIHle left Johnstown, Pennsylvania, 





abou nnd was last heard from in Ari te Oregon, 
in 1914 ‘He is about thirty-four years old, with dark 
curly hair and uneven te tt He has been in Alaska. His 

ster anxious to get news of him. Z. P. Hoffman, 5661 
Broadway, Oakland, California 





SHOARES, ARTHUR 43., formerly of New n, Con- 
necticut; HARRY LILLEY, formerly of B ton, New 
Hampshire, and ARTHUR H. _LANDRA, ed in West- 


boro, Massachusett twent ears ago, are asked to write 
to Mrs. G. H. €., care of tl 





POWELL, RUTH.—She was last seen in Salt Lake Ci 
Utah 1 1917. Her home is in lowa. I have mit 
her, and am anxious to get her present ad- 
Vaughn, care of this magazine 





BESSIE B 
M., care of this magazine 


Please let me hear from you at once. J. W. 


Missing Department 

















TINNEY, PETER.—He Ra his family in 1904. His wife 
died soon after, and two of his children, Bertha Ellen 
and Marguret, were home. Their sister 
Pearl is anxiously seekir 1 She also. be 
giad to hear from her ier’s brother, I OP earl 
Tinuey Evans, 807 North Ninth In- 
diana 

a eeeh pacha J.—On December 12, 1912, ! 
twenty : on thet date he wro it 

>» his sler hit the ¢ jova Hotel, Va 
British Columbia five f eiglh ir + ta 

air hair iL blue ¢ iH ter will gr 

ny information urding hit ‘ rlotte I West 
West Jackson Bou rd, ¢ I}iin 

LUTHER HARCES B.—He was last heard of in Buf- 
falo, New ut 190 He now everity -t ) 
year d iat t st ipatic i and 
daughter will t eply ateful for any f uti cones 
‘ ! M A. Coultor 205 Highland A , 
High 1 Pari i an 

STEPANIK, MA s twenty -c years of , 
at t incl ! t vit 
ind e is Ip t be liv r 





Twent econd Street, Lorain, Ohio 

















MILLER, “FROGGIE,”’ formerly of the Dis ° 
Ohio Nat 1 Guard, and last heard of at ¢ St lan, 
Mont Al ia i et from 1 or 
from a ! 18. mr c e ofl ma 3 

LANDAUER, MRS. W.A. of Cl ’ i t 
he a“ of in 1 At one t lived in Kansas A 
friend is a noe to et her } ent address and will be 
de eply indebt any on 1 may t Kind enough to 
8 nd it to G, ww Rh, care of tl 1 azine 


ASTON, RICHARD, who served a term in the navy and 
Was < ad in Oct e, ) e is tl ! i 
ome Wester tate Any formation out him will be 





gratefully 


area. At EX c is a petty officer on the U. S 
t t heard cf in San Fran 
thire ears old, with dark hair 









ch 1 ‘ He is tt y 
e eyes. If any or WS i 
favor by sending his address to J. W., care of thig 
zine. 








Vhe 









of this maga 


0B ery s ROBERT E.- 
Ss 0 1 


old p alg M I 
nie Allbright, 





WILSON. 


EVELYN RUBY.—Twenty-five 
iby rl, than f r 








them 1 ce his and write to me, for which 1 shall e 
always grateful Evelyn Wilson, care of this magazine. 

ee REIAM SON, JOHN, who left 1 linols about thirty-five 

ago ster’s son would *» to hear from him 

ar 1ember of his family vi tor V. Baker, Oblong, 





adopted from an institution i s Louis, 
8, when I was one year o My nar was 
The people who ado cet I called me 


Colorad mn I was six 
p name wa Alms Le v 
was about one year old, in rinet 
y tell me anything of her, or help 
T shall greatiy appreciate thelr kindness. 

L. W., care of this magazine, 





JANE, the widow 
New York City, at 

ne who kn¢ 
Harry Johnson 


PENNIMAN, 
who lived in 





writing to 





DAY, KEN NETH, wt » lived at one time in Sioux 
c 1 lat South Dakota, w a family 
nd CLIF FORD OUTHOUSE. two are 
municate with an old friend. care o} 

















2 EOE IGE Bae Ey NS {CRAP gee Ran “ 





























































Missing Department 





































DARWIN, MAMIE CRYSTAL.—She is thirty-two years ATKINS, ROYAL ASTON, sometimes known as Duke, 
old, tall and slender, with light-brown hair, and one eye or Royal Aston. He was last heard of in Mansfield, Ohio, 
amaller than the other She cannot raise her left arm in June, 1909. Any one who knows where he is will do 
higher than her shoulder. She is a teacher and plays a kindness by asking him to write to his sister, ag she 
the plano well She is asked to write to her sister or her has news for him. Martha, care of this magazine. 
father, Who are worrying very much about er, and would 
be greatly relieved if they could hear from her. Mrs, DON, who was on board the “Utoka,” in Cuba. A 
Thomas L. Wiggers, Box 7-A, Route 4, Eupora, Mississippi. friend would like to bear from him. A. Solorzano, care 

TUCK, ROBERT A.—I am safe and well. Please write or of this magazine. 

‘ Neovo Mn tc isne tices Paes nero VAN HORN, MAUD. NORY. and MAGGIE. tho chil- 

LAUDERMILK, CHARLES, t Uv. & \ He was dren of Margaret and Charles Van Horn, and their mother, 
last heard of in Bremerton, 19. He is about five Margaret, whose maiden name wa Overstreet who were 
fi five inehes in height, bair. last heard from in 1885, from a. The 
liis home is in Ohio Also Lt WRENCE wiLs¢ rN va the children were born in the early eir father 
I navy last heard from in Seattle, in February, of was a soldier in the 1th I s Any informa- 
t ur He is tall with black hair and eyes Any in- tion that will lead to communication with them will be 
{ tion about these two will be gladly received by L. HL gratefully received by Charles van Hohn, 218 West Ninth 
LB re of this magazine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

_ WHITTIKER, CHARLES HENRY, formerly of Eureka, KENT, GEORGE. x He is twenty-five years old, five feet r 

» and when ki heard of was going to Hutchinson, si . 1 nut-brown hair and dark-blue 
: have seen him lie is of his er four years ago, in 
twenty -ci of a quiet dis- or. His mother will be grateful for 
\ ai regular fea- Samuel Wycoff, care of this maga- 
t communicating zine. 

hi ter, Mrs. M 
Bucklin, Kansas. NEIDERT, EUGENE A.—At one time he was a trick 
. és “ cyclist and appeared in ville. His wife has not heard 
was born in Toronto, on May 17, from him for twenty-two years and will greatly appre- 
ther died when I “ as tw rs ol 1, and I ciate any information concer iim Mrs. Dorothy Nel- 

nt to live with my & randmot! r. When she dert, 686 Columbia Avenue, Haltim re, Maryland. 
“mn to the Buffalo Orphan Hon and from 
fome in Syracuse My mot name ig I a , er . ‘ recon inner 

Anni \ I have never heard anything more of her, and PR igs ie gg mcr a ' "ioc 
do me to ~— has Ege ee. otic . ett og aa five, car eight, Santa Fe train number six, between Denver 

i eG to ae er ae ae ed ll av yee ene Hin ae and Kansas City, Missouri, July 30th and 3lst last, to 
t erin k — ‘ — ae Se write to J, H., care of this magazine. 
hl tL HERBERT A.—When last heard from he was STEVENS, WILLIS A., who was bast heard of about 

in Colorado His sister would be {¢ ful to a years ago, when ‘was in charge of the telephone 
whe ean tell her 3 present wher or if e in Santa Ynez, California, igs asked to write to 

1, the place and date « his death Mrs. C. J. Shel- Olivia, care of this magazine. 

Box 743, E 1, Kans 





ie WALSH, RALPH.—He is sixteen years old and was last 
SQUIRES, LE ROY F., better known as “WHITIE. heard of about five yea ago. His old friend. who lived 


heard of in Baltimore in 1917 He is twenty in the same house in New York @jy, would like to hear 
has light hair and blue eyes, and is left- from him. James Shultz, care of this magazine. 





g been scalded He does not 
hie ieuthes Te Be came OF dee PHILLIPS, JOHN WARREN.—He was last heard of 3 
pitas ? = in February, 1910, when he put his six children in the 
Christian Home at Council Bluffs, Iowa, Any information 


‘ da, care of this magazine. 
was last heard of on ter Ida re of th 





MYERS PAUL VINCENT. —1 was borr n Cincin- about him will be most gratefully received by his daugh- 
Ohio j 





























t » and 
5 r 2 ix sist, whe re his 1 oer gh a HILL, BERT W.—He is twer ty-five wears old and wes 
itiy oblige by sendir t ). Lynch 1014 last seen in Texas about 1) Avy informa- 
‘ Street, Ci natl, Ol} : ‘ tion about him will be “receive 1 by his ter. 
Cc. Y¥. T., care of this 
BROCKER, SYLVIA.—S was in Little Rock, Ark ansa 
mer of 1918, and was last seen in Charlotte, iil he HENRY.—He is about fc rty -five or fifty year 
Car about January, 191 8 r know! old, f q eleven i 3 tall, and we about one hun- 
Bangster. G. D, 3S. care of this magazine. Pons 1 is le use i to live in QOpolis, 
Kar ren, Opal and Ruby He ften 
ADDISON.-—-Please comn ate with May ¢ Elizabeth, visit driving a Stud yaker car, and 
of this magaz “ ( I 11 be most grat for 
810 West Secon 5 
FORD, JOHN.-—He was last heard of in Denver, about , ; BI 
\r u Tmat regat i him w i im a 
price ll Toughey, « = mag CHAMBERS, ERNEST and ARGIN RUCHMAN, of Ari- 
. ) t to bouts will be 
FITZGERALD, MARIE.—W! re ¢ t lagazine 
t le W 
( i t rly of Huntingto Oregon 
t tt la, four ye a He is 
1 az fair hair and ¢ exion 
, to ar) from him Mr 
HENDRIX, HERBERT J.—I teenth Street, Boise J ) 
i I ‘ew York, ¢ 
4 Hl LIBBY, FRANK P.—THe was | last 
4 ; ' ; dof in Hobgood, Lower be 
1 : wh thre yea of age and cary ter 3 
de ! if } ued . & y Ww he is and t 
» WI her es al . If any or him 
! ‘ew ¥ this t will a ere far ( 
WALTERS, FRED W., who was a corporal in the 319t B. Libby, Freeport, Maine. 
tationed at ¢ p Fremont, California, and 
rd of \ th t A. E. F St. Aignar BELCHER, HARRY H. He, was last heard from 
ked t wT to his War Mot are of Pittstic Massachuset 1 is asked t rite to 
or to her r his er. ‘Al 30 HENRY. DAVID DOWNS vho left 
2 F Newa y Jer in care of superintendent of t 
EGGS, SCHUYLER and FRANK.—3 1 pal Leon- James! ol, and went West in. 1898; ter 
1 like to hear from 1 » A. 8S 1 of this Tille 1 be glad to | from him She is now M 
Estella her, Schotarie, New York, care of J. R. Gardner 
ADDY, Al Please back am lame 
> nica a oe te, 5 ae ee, 8 HOWSE, DAN, formerly of Indianapol 1. If by 
oa F ies iaee c ! this } a I to u ite with 
SCHWOEBEL, JOHN.—Twenty-two yea » he I 5 r 23 Wholesal Term ! A 
f Or t and N p I 






BUCK, a MARIE VICTORIA She is about fifty- 
ine years « and was las Cc 





! 1 { and well i I of in Sugar Cit 
f ther A rado, about ix years ago Any format will be n 
1 be $s confidential William J. Schwoel fully received by her niece Mar » Victoria Wilkin on, 
{ this magazine 34 Carrizo Street, : 
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A. E. S.—Please, darling, come back, or let me hear 
from you. I am quite ill worrying about you. I am lonely 
and my health is breaking I need you, a ar, and forgive 
eartbroken mother, C 








everything Your 


BARREN, GEORGE ELMER.—il ibout venty years 
of age, with biue eyes, brown hair and mustache 
who was born in 1875 and was adopted by f 
Putnam when he was a small boy, is dead 
ter would like very much to get new 
She will be grateful for 
her to get in touch with 
magazine. 


DOYLE, ROBERT TYLER.—IIe was las 
7G fie ret ed t 





delphia, in 18 








he was in the busine partr 
Spanish descer med Alex z, al 
was ai fre of Savar t t 





sac 
never veriiied. is sister would be grateful r any i 
mation regarding him. Julie A. D., care of this magazine. 


HALL, ges Aa A ROBERT.—His people have 
from him s i 

Any one wh 
great favor by 
grateful for the kin 












HIGGS.—I was pk 
Fort Worth, Texas, 
was adopted shortly 
Higgs, of Denison, T 
and have brown hair 
crosse:! The only 
have er heard of 
any news of 
Swiss Av 


WILHITE, WALTER LESL 1E.- 
Wanted by ius half sister, Mn 
Devon Avenue, Chicago, Iilinois, 









BERGER, HENRY. 
five t ight II 





will be greatly 
Street, Brooklyn, 
WATSON, WILLARD H., fo 
suburb of Denver, Colorado. An 
hear from him. V. U., care of 













» army 
He is forty-nin 
sallow complex 
Weighs about one 





grateful for their 
New Jersey. 


GUNTER, JIM.—In 1881 
Herefordshire, England. Wer 
had a son named James, wi 
United States. My father dic ve 
been in the States since 1906, and would be very glad indeed 
to hear from Jim Gunter. James Price, care of this maga- 
zine. 


LUPO, TONY. —When last heard from he was 


Clinton Street, in Detroit, Michigan, and was empl 








mechanic by Dodge Brothe about five 

inches and tw 

pounds. by his 

I would to or from 

who knov him. Ge porge oon, 2 Beaubin Street, De- 





troit, Mic higan, 


BAUKER, ARTHUR E., formerly of Binghamten, New 
York He left there about 1910-11, for some Western 
point. I would be very giad to get in touch with him 
again. Harry E. Tumer, 54 Flowers Avenue, sh n, 





Pennsylvania. 
WEBSTER, E. M 
fifty 





—He is a news] 








Ts le 3 ta ( 
blue eyes and a stu must he htly 
wei about one hundred and 
heard from in Nashvil 


rhs 





information that 
ALil nia 


_lresaugee. £ Pago. formerly of Battery / 
zi 1 


tationed at Can Ja 
{ i , 





e help him to do so will greatly oblige 
to Cc. BR. M., care of this magazine 





Will any V. M. TI. graduate of 1912, or stude 
that yeer, please write to E. E. Webster, Wimico Beac h, 
Ontario, Canada? 


Missing Department 





STEPHENS, BEULAH, last heard of in Chicago. Was 
leaving there for Detroit, Michigan It is very important 
that I hear from you at once. J. Thorpe, 815 1-2 East Fifth 
Street, Los Angeles, California. 






eet eet Fh bi An old friend would like to hear from 
him, gnd y¥ reatly obliged iny one who may sezc 
his P > tnt M. Vv. » care of this magazine. 


Pgs dat , WILLIAM A.-—When last he 
t » 





erseas 





Ohio. A fri nd will hate 1 
\ » East Lynne, W at Virginia. 








augha 

DONOVAN, egies who h a n with a famil Con- 
necticu i has relations Ca ia and tt West. 
Vor a) of he she is asked to 

of this magazl 
heard from in B r 
and blue eyes, and is 
to hear f in 
Pryce, 131 Sex eet, 




















GRIMES, FP OBERT olga shdes 


LA QUET, MORELLE, 
He was iast 1 in M 


oOrps Ile is ft 


the Orient in Dece 











Worth, Tex 


McBEE, hapten d one WEEE. 
about twenty y 
r nna His son 











ir if , vould 
4 uld be grateful for i f 
Please write to Albert McBee, Box 111, Watonga, 





Oklahoma. 

ODELL, LELAND C.- is thirty-five years ¢ 
is feet sé 1 inche t ith light hair and 
“He was in the army, 

e Tle 


ia 















‘ 
w tl mn aunt in ree v 
of two years ago, at 
was about four feet eight, with wn 
eyes and curl her will thankfully 





y ha of 

received by |} H. S., care of this magazine 
GASS. FR EDEROn. - is 2 Canadian war vete an and 
un Al peg it 











used to |! iA r > Ave nue, z. 

tw y-f year eet ten incl !, has brown 
hairs nd "ABS ! I he stacy 
W med b ! Art Marmora 
Street, Box ¢ Tre tarlo, 

LARKIN, mene who left Toledo, Ohio, some years 
ago Her Art would like to hear from her. 
Please wi w °?. 0. Box 2438, Station B, Montre 
Canada 

. & © Ison sa rything 1s 

i} very 1 you b 
full address at once 

ever YN, ineteen years old, and when 
last 1 of ulrt shop in Washington. 


A 
for her. H. H. H., care 





frle this magaz 

SINGER, MILTON, formerly of Windsor, Nova Scotia. 
Your old chum w ; to hear from you. Tried to find you 
in Windsor, and so in Halifax in June, 1919. Please 
write quick to Stanley H. Hoke, Kingwood, West Virginia. 



























































“Today good old Wright came to my office. 





“You've Gone Way Past Me, Jim” 


All day the boys had been drop- 


ping in to congratulate me on my promotion. But with Wright it was different. 
‘‘When I had to give up school to go to work I came to the plant seeking any kind of a 


job—I was just a young fellow without much thought about responsibilities. 
on the payroll and turned me over to Wright, an assistant foreman then as now. 
‘Do well the job that’s given you, lad,’ he said, ‘and 


a kindly interest in me from the first. 
in time you’ll win out.’ 


They put me 
He took 


“Well, Idid my best at my routine work, but I soon realized that if ever I was going to get ahead I must not 
So I wrote to Scranton and found I could get exactly 
the course I needed to learn our business. I took it up and began studying an bour or two each evening. 


only do my work well, but prepare for something better. 


“Why, in just a little while my work took on a whole 
new meaning Wright began giving me the most par- 
ticular jobs—and asking my advice. And there came, 
also,an increase in pay. Next thing I knewI was made 
assistant foreman of a new department. I kept right on 
studying because I could see results and each day I was 
applying what I learned. Then there was a change and 
I was promoted to foreman—at good money, too. 

“And now the first big goal is reached—I am super- 
intendent, with an income that means independence, 
comforts and enjoyments at home—all those things 
that make life worth living. 

“Wright is still at the same job, an example of the 
tragedy of lack of training. What atruth he spoke when 
he said today, ‘You’ve gone ’way past me, Jim—and you 
deserve to.’ Heads win—every time!” 

Yes, it’s simply a question of training. Your hands 
can’t earn the money you need, but your head can if 
you'll give it a chance. 

The International Correspondence Schools have 
helped more than two million men and women to win 
promotion, to earn more money, to know the joy of get- 
tiny ahead in business and in life. 

Isn’tit about time to find out what they can do foryou? 

You, too, can have the position you want in the work 
of your choice, with an income that will make possible 
money in the bank, a home of your own, the comforts 
and luxuries you would like to provide your family. No 
Matter what your age, your occupation, your education, 
or your means—you can doit! 

All we ask is the chance to prove it—without obliga- 
tion on your part or a penny of cost. That’s fair, isn’t 
it? Then mark and mail this coupon. 


ry 








— a = cee eee TEAR OUT HER 


NTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


9-C, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, -...., po ah me, how I can gealay for the post- 
tion, or in the subject, before which I mark 


ELEC Kae AL ENGINEFR 
Electric Lighting and Railways 
Electric Wirin 
Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Work 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
oolmaker 
Gas En ae Gpersting 
OIVIL ENG 
rn ny a Ma ping 
MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 
Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural oe 

}4C oncrete Build 
Structural Engin 

Dene MBING and tee TING 
heet Metal er 
Textile Grereer or Supt. 
CHEMIST 
Mathematics 





Name 
Present 
Occupation 
Strect 

and No, 


City. 





inmvtiians may send thia coupe 





J)SALE SMANSHIP 
SJ ADVERTISING 
Window Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 
Sign Painter 
Railroad | Trainmen 
LLUSTRATING 
ate artoo Hh ned 
COBUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
\Pri vate Secretary 
S BOOKKEEP ER 
“ Stenographer and Typist 
Oc Lert. Public Accountant 
head TRAFFIC MANAG 
Railway Accountant 
ommercial Law 
[GOOD ENGLISH 
| Teacher 
Coenen Senos? Subjects 
=! IVIL SERV 
Railway Matt ¢ sherk 
Sau TOMOBILE OPERATING 


“ar . 
a, Navigation 2 Spanteh 
“) AGRICULTURE ) French 
CJ Poultry Katsing Itallaa 
State 
7-268 


Internationa’ U Currespondenve Bchvole, Huntreat, Canada 
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Remarkable Solution of Baffling M 


, 


Brings Fame and Reward to Obscure Man 


Midnight! A lonely road near a New Jersey village! A man and his sweet 
heart, driving home, are murdered and thrown into the ditch by two strangef 
whom they had given a lift. The car is found wrecked, miles away. But 
trace of the criminals! ' 


These are the facts that confronted and completely baffled the detectives. Then a train 
finger print expert was called in. He photographed the finger prints on steering wheel 3 
door, and located the criminals in New York's underworld. One of them is now in Sing Sing 
another awaits trial. 


Fingerprint science brought them to justice! And the man who trapped them, solely 
through his fingerprint training, sprang into prominence and won a huge reward! 
Finger-print on steering wheel 


wnich trapped the drwer. YW guy Can Win Fame and Money in this Fascinating Professiog 


You can do what this man did. Youcan be a scientific detective, mingle with big people, experience thrilling adventure, 
travel everywhere, win thousands of dollars in rewards—fame—admiration! 


4 : 1 All you need is training—a little, simple, easy spare time study at home. Always 
Be a Fingerprint Expert * a big demand for fingerprint experts in detective agencies, corporations, — 


police departments, federal, state and municipal governments—positions that pay good salaries—the rewardsare all ex 


FREE Complete Course in Science of Secret Service Send Today for Free Illustrated Book 


also a Fingerprint Outfit, Absolutely Free! 


This big special offer can’t be held open long. Write quick, before * Dunlap School of Fingerprints, | 
it expires. Send the coupon today and get all the details. ' Dept. 528, 1029 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Our advisory council is composed of five of the * Gentlemen—You may send me FREE your illustrated booklet P 

ee et ee et nee — {| and full information about Secret Service Course and Finger | 
Joseph A. Fanrot, Deputy Police Commissioner of New York City Print outfit given free. This does not obligate me in any way. 
Eugene Van Buskirk, Superintendent, National Bureau of Criminal Identification, Wash-  [ 
ington, D ¢ 

Prederick Kuhne. head of 
nd noted Author an 
ector Thomas J nney, New York City, head of bomb and neutrality squad, attached 
to war department during World War 


Alkuma Bureau of Investigation and Personal Identification, 
lecturer on tingerprint 


A tin Charge, t Department of Justice, bureau of Criminal 


«J. Re . Special ¥ " 
Identification, Leavenworth, Kansas, penitentiary. 


DUNLAP SCHOOL OF FINGERPRINTS 
Dept. 528, 1029 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, LIL 





